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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


T he words libetal and liberalism, as used in this book, have 
a significance far wider than the platform or policy of 
any single party. They are used ‘in their continental, not in 
their British, meaning. We borrowed them from abroad, and 
have used them to designate a party, or. rather , a particular 
section of a particular party. But “ Liberalism ” as used in, 
its original Eome is a name fot prin ciple s of constitutional 
liberty and representative gov ernment, which have long been 
the common property' of all parties throughout the Engli^- 
speaking portions of the w oild.’. In these terms Lord Balfom 
explained his own use of the words in his introduction tojhc 
English translation of Treitschke’s Politics ; aod, with such 
authority, the present translator need not apologize for a 
severely literal rendering of his author’s teims. 

' Liberalism, as Professor De Ruggiero understands it, 
begins with the recognition that men, do what we wiU, are 
free ; that a man’s acts are his own, spring from his own 
personality, and cannot be coerced. But this freedom is not 
possessed at birth ; it is acquired by degrees as a man enters 
into the self-conscious possession of liis personality through a 
life of discipline and moral progicss. The aim of Liberalism 
. to assist the individual to discipline_fimseir and acliiqxg 
his own moral progress ; renouncing the two opposite errom 
of forcing upon hiUTa development for which, he is- inwardly 
unprepared, and leaving him alone, depriving him of th^ 
aid to progress which a political sy stem, wisely designed and 
wisely administered, can giv'c. 

These principleSj^fcad in practice to a policy^ that may be 
called, in the sense jbove defined. Liberal ; a policy whicli_ 
regards the State, not as the vehicle of a superhuman wis- 
dom or a supei human power, but as the~brgan by which a 
people expresses whatever of political ability it, can find ar^ 
breed and train within itself. "This is not democracy, or the 
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lie of the mere majority ; nor is it authoritarianism, or the 
■responsible rule of those who, ibr whatever reason, hold 
power at a given moment. It is something between the two. 
Democratic in its respect for human liberty, it is authori- 
tarian in the importance it attaches to the necessity for skil- 
ful and practised gos ernment. But it is no mere compromise ; 
it has its own principles ; and not only are these superior in 
practice to the abstractions of democracy and authoritarian- 
ism, but, when properly understood, they reveal themselves 
as more logical. 

The development of tliis conception, in the political 
theory and practice of the last hundred years and more, is 
the subject of this book. It is a subject of the utmost interest 
to-day, when from various sides, in various countries, the 
political systems that take their stand upon freedom are 
being attacked by powerful and dangerous enemies. Is 
political freedom a chimera, or is it the one lodestar of sound 
policy? Is it destined to disappear, crushed between the 
opposing tyrannies of the majority and the minority, or has 
it the strength to outlive its opponents ? To these questions 
our author has here given a reasoned answer, and one to 
which no thoughtful student of politics can be indifferent. 

The translator, by the author’s wish, has modified a few 
sentences in the chapter on English Liberalism, where dis- 
cussion with natives of this country has led him to be dissatis- 
fied with certain details of his original statement. These 
passages are marked by foot-notes in square brackets ; foot- 
notes so distinguished being everywhere the translator’s. 
In the rendering of certain phrases, the translator gratefully 
acknowledges the aid of L,t.-CoI. A. S. L. Farquharson, 
Sig. Salvatore Breglia, and the author. 

R. G. C. 


Stapleton’s Chantry, 
North Moreton. 

March igay. 
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feudXl liberty 3 

' example, whether representation is a mandate ; whether 
no it has an imperative character; how voting ought to 
carried out; and so forth. Even Rousseau, whose social 
itract, as we shall see, is radically different from that 
lich we ha\’e been considering, is merely following in the 
itsteps of traditional contractualism when he demands a 
animous consent to the making of the social pact, and 
en he reserves to dissentients the right of denying all com- 
Isory power to the pact and of withdrawing from the State. 
This contractual character of the feudal state rests upon an 
ginal dualism between the contracting parties, the prince 
1 the people, meaning by tlie people the privileged groups 
ich form its active nuclei. This is tlie peculiar feature of 
political ideas of the Germanic peoples, which in the 
St superimposed themselves upon the monistic Roman con- 
'tion of the State.’- Since the primary source of the prince’s 
ver is not different from that of the rest of the territorial 
itocracy, but flows equally in either case from the property 
vhich political sovereignty is inherent, it follows that their 
tual relations are the relations of so\-ereign to sovereign, 
more strictly, of private person to private person, free man 
ree man. This original equality of rights, wliile creating 
relations through which the feudal monarchy of the Middle 
■s is organized, at the same time already contains within 
f the living seeds of future conflict. Both sides soon begin 
truggle for the prescrs alion or expansion of their own 
rer; the aristocracy striving to reinforce the regime of 
■ilege, the monarchy to destroy it and to reduce its subjects 
dead level of subservience. 

lodern liberalism, in its origins, is not connected exclu- 
ly with cither party to this conflict, but with both at once, 
1 the conflict itself. Without the effective resistance of 
ticular privileged classes, the monarchy would have 
ited nothing but a people of slaves ; without the levelling 
cted by royal absolutism, the regime of privilege, how- 
r widely extended, would never have bridged the gulf 
ich divides privilege from liberty in the proper sense of 
Jellinek, AUgemeine StaatsUhre, Berlin, ed. 2, 1905, pp. 31 1 stqq. 
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the word — that liberty which universalizes privilege to the 
point of annulling it as such. But tire course of this struggle 
and its ultimate consequences arc so complicated and his- 
torically individualized tliat it is of little use to rest content 
\\ith this schematic and impersonal statement of the facts. 
We must therefore descend, so far as possible, to the where, 
the when, and the how. 

§ 2. ARISTOCRACY AND MONARCHY 

From tliis point of \iew the history of France differs funda- 
mentally from that of Great Britain. Among the states of the 
European continent, the kingdom of France, ever since the 
dawn of the modern period, most clearly embodies the vital 
needs of a continental policy. Hemmed in by two great 
monarchies, Spain and the EmpirCj obliged to struggle in' 
cessantly for existence, she soon feels the need to concentrate 
her strength and overcome the inner disunion that feudalism 
implies. From Louis XI to Louis XIV this great work o 
state concentration is going forward. But the monarch) 
which is the author of this process, with the collaboration ol 
the bourgeois class, never formally attacks the constituen 
principled of the ancient regime, but superimposes upon 
them by degrees its own administrative activity,jl in sucdi a 
way as to swamp thear empty but unimpaired form beneath 
a new substance. '-It attacks the aristocracy only indirectly, 
by depriving it of polidcal power by means of its own in- 
tendents ; by reducing its economic strength, the source of 
its independence and prestige; and by drawing it towards 
the capital, away from its natural home and its sphere of 
independent activity. The aristocracy, though still a privi- 
leged, becomes a parasitic and servile class. 'It loses the poli- 
tical capacity and talent wliich made it a governing class, and 
whileits economic situation becomes worse, and class prejudice 
prevents it from restoring its fortunes by industry and trade, 
it becomes dependent upon subsidies and salaries from the 
Crown, and thus finds its privileges increased by the very 
changes which make them harder to justify. 
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These privileges, in point of fact, were not at first a free 
gift. They implied a correlative ser\’ice on the part of tlie 
aristocracy towards the community at large. Its tenure of 
land, its immunities, its franchises found a justification in 
the eyes of die people, the bearer of these burdens, in the 
task of protection, defence, and government. The aristocracy 
was the ‘ general class ’ par excellence, exempt from the cares 
of daily life preciselyin order that it might turn all its activities 
to the service of the common weal ; and its monopoly of the 
land was justified by the fact that, being independent in the 
source of its power, it was able to form a real body politic, 
intermediate between the Crown and the people, a bulwark 
against all usurpation, whether from above or from below. 
Its pre-eminent military position was similarly explained by 
the organization of feudal armies, recruited, maintained, and 
officered as they were by feudatories. 

V But this spontaneous justification of privilege disappeared 
with the disappearance of the corresponding functions ; and 
the immunities of the nobles became at last a dead weight 
upon the working classes,Ja burden die more odious as it was 
useless. ^ In the eighteenth century a widespread feeling grew 
up not only of their injustice but, worse, of their moral degra^ 
dation, so that, as a contemporary said, ‘ the same class of men 
could be loaded at once with honours and with infamy|’.* 
But the aristocracy was not the only privileged class upon 
which the action of absolute monarchy made itself felt. All 
classes and communities were subject to it, in varying degrees 
and with different results. The liberties of the communes 
were practically coeval with those of the nobility ; and were 
aU the more distasteful to the new monarchy as being more 
refractory to its discipline, as well as because of the antiquity 
and autonomy of their titles. Against these communal liber- 
ties the Crown adopted both a policy of gradual absorption 
through the expansion of its own administrative activities, 
and also the more radical and arbitrary expedient of con- 
fiscation, tempered by the practice of selling back these very 
privileges to their original possessors in moments of financial 
^ Montesquieu, Esprit des Ins, xviii. 7, 
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stress ; and this practice of alternate sale and confiscation pre- 
vailed so generally during the last two centuries of absolutism 
that the precarious character of these rights discredited 
their value more irreparably than mere suppression, however 
violent, could have done. Thus in t he. eiphtee TiUi rmim-y 
c ommun al liberties may be considered as wholly extinct, even 
so far as traditional prestige is concerned ; and this is one of the 
heaviest losses which modem liberalism will have to lament. 

The trade guilds, the industrial and commercial classes, 
and in general the bourgeoisie possess privileges of a different 
kind. These were in great part created by the Crown itself. 
They have, further, a double character of burdens, as well 
as privileges, by which the State treasury benefits. ^These 
privileges correspond to a function beneficial to society at 
large, and in its social aspect not unlike that which once 
justified the privileges of the aristocracy ; a clear sign that, 
even while the feudal s)stem yet survives, the political and 
economic centre of society has shifted to the middle elassesl 
The favour shown by the Crown towards the new class even 
extends to conferring titles and immunities proper to the 
nobility upon its chief members. In this way a social function 
fundamentally modern in character is consecrated, as it were, 
by ancient rites. 

None the less the first signs of revolt against the regime 
of privilege come from this very class, a privileged class no 
less than the other, though privileged for a different reason. 
It grew up and acquired its strength at a time when its 
youthful energies required defence and assistance; but having 
now reached maturity, it feels that it can stand alone. The 
envelope which once protected it now becomes a burden. 
The restrictions upon industry and agriculture which at one 
time favoured the development of tlie bourgeoisie now become 
an obstacle to further expansion ; and even if some of their 
own privileges are still of actual value, this is no compensa- 
tion for the fact that they are compelled, by the solidarity of 
the system, to shoulder the entire burden of the vast privi- 
leges passively enjoyed by the nobles. This calculation of 
profit and loss forms the most cogent argument of the 
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bourgeoisie in its controversy with the nobility at the meeting 
of the Estates General in 1614. To the request of the nobility 
for the abolition of the hereditary character of offices,^ the 
Third Estate agrees ; but desires that to this should be added 
the abolition of their sale, and on the other hand the aboli- 
tion of pensions, which form an immense burden upon the 
treasury and are enjoyed exclusively by nobles.^ 

It was netirly two centuries before the controversy came 
to an end ; and in that time it v ^s to spread from a single 
point to the entire system of pri\ilcgcs ; but this expression of 
opinion on the part of the French bomgeoisis already shows 
the character of its outlook. 

What the Third Estate was beginning even at that date 
to demand was the reign of common rights, in which the 
equality of all individuals in the eyes of the law could place 
every one in a position to dctclop his own capacities, and 
the identity of men before the law might be the soil in which 
the differences of their individual activities should germinate. 
F or the success of this demand it was fortunate that F ranee was 
governed by an absolute monarchy, whose energetic levelling 
of its subjects permitted tlie introduction and diffusion of 
Roman law, a law applying equally to all qua subjects, in the 
place of a multiform customary law. VThus the new-born 
bourgeois liberalism had already acquired one formal and 
universal element, equality in the cy cs of the law.' 

But what of the content of this form ? We have just seen a 
new consciousness arising and consolidating itself in the 
struggle against the feudal regime ; but it is still sheltering 
behind its strongest ally, the Crown, and turning the expan- 
sive power of absolutism into a means to the civil unification 
of the entire people. It will remain loyal to the monarchy 
until the revolution ; that is to say, so long as it can hope that 
the monarchy will complete its work of reformation and 
liberate itself and the people from the last relics of feudalism. 

1 This request had been made against the Third Estate, which in its 
own interest succeeded in retaining offices in the holder’s femily. 

“ A. Thierry, Essai sur I’hisUnre dt laformtion et des pngris du Tiers £t<it, 
Paris, 1864, ed. 4, pp. 163 seqg. 
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Mirabeau is to revive this hope for the last time in the very 
hall of the Constituent Assembly. But when the Crown 
reveals itself as wavering irresolutely between the new and 
the old, and more inclined to go back than forwards, then 
the bowgeoisie will turn against the Crown also; and, fighting 
its twofold battle by itself and for itself, wilt reveal once for 
all the physiognomy of its own mind. 

In Britain the course of the struggle between the classes 
and the Crown was very different. Here, too, the power of 
the Crown asserted itself through tire sdetory of one aristo- 
cratic family over the rest, and the political unification of the 
kingdom. But the vital motives of protection and defence 
against external enemies, which on the contine nt strength- 
^ed the State at the expense of individual lib erty, had les^ 
wdght with an island people naturally protMted by the sea. 
The principal tool of oppression, armed force, was wanting ; 
for on the one hand the fleet, Britain’s chief defence, had 
an individualistic structure and, so to speak, a peripheric 
action, rendering it an ally of freedom rather than despot- 
ism ; and on the other hand the army, almost always engaged 
in continental wars, was for that very reason useless for the 
\york of enslavement at home. 

. Consequently absolutism, though asserting itself for a time, 
koA attaining its ajjjjggp in the jndatperiod, found itself con- 
fronted by powerful centres of resistance, which at last made 
common cause to destroy it. \ 

The most striking fact in this connexion is the fundamental 
difference between the English aristocracy and the French. 
The former, like the latter, drew its power from landed 
property and from the public functions connected with its 
tenure; but its attachment to the soil was very much 
stronger, and the care with which it exercised the functions 
arising from that attachment very much greater and more 
vigilant. Between the greater and the lesser aristocracy there 
arose at an early date a definite division of political and 
administrative work. The former had its natur^ representa- 
tive in the House of Lords, while the latter, its immediate 
offspring, fed the House of Commons, and (its most im- 
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portant function) formed the backbone of local administra- 
tion and local justice. The very name of the ‘ gentry the 
lesser nobility of the country-side, is bound up with the 
characteristic English idea of self-government, the strongest 
protection against all encroachment on the part of the 
central administration. 

Add to this, that while the French nobility formed an 
exclusive caste, the English had no definite limit to mark it 
off from tire other classes of the people ; and this fact, though 
it did not diminish the distance between the classes, made it 
less conspicuous and less unpopular. Further, nobility be- 
longed only to eldest sons. Younger sons were absorbed into 
the middle class and shared in its industry and trade, thus 
replenishing the sources of family wealth. 

Again, in contrast with the French system by which the 
poor man paid for the rich, here the rich man paid for the 
poor. Owners of property not only enjoyed no immunity 
from taxation, but they provided for the assistance of the poor 
and unemployed of their own parish. The poor-t ax, which at 
the time of the industrial revolution was to be so bitterly op- 
posed by the economists, reaUy represents, under a narrowly 
feudal economic system, a measure of great political insight, 
calculated at once to increase tlie prestige of the richer classes 
and to protect society against the effects of famine, whose de- 
structive onslaught has elsewhere grievously aggravated the 
diseases to which it is due. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which for 
the French aristocracy mark a period of decadence and 
economic ruin, were the age of greatest prosperity for the 
aristocracy of England. Its landed property underwent a 
striking extension, as it employed its political power to 
appropriate by legislative action the greater part of that 
uncultivated and unenclosed land, the residue of the com- 
munal property of the Middle Ages. The Enclosure Acts, 
suggested by the economic advantages of developing lands 
which the law and custom of the community had rendered 
infertile by excessive subdivision, turned to the exclusive profit 
of the great landowners ; for their overwhelming influence 
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permitted them not only to assign to themselves the greatest 
portion, but also to buy up those which fell to the lot of the 
small cultivators,^ 

Theenclosures were themostrevolutionarymeasure adopted 
for many centuries by this slirewdly conservative class. Their 
historical consequences were incalculable. It was through 
them that the independent cultivators were gradually de- 
stroyed, those yeomen who, as English historians are never 
tired of repeating, formed the glorious infantry of Crecy and 
Agincoiirt.. and might in modem times have formed a solid 
economic and political nucleus able to counterbalance and 
consolidate the energies of the new industrialism. But the 
remnants of this class, dispersed and torn from the soil, were 
in fact destined themselves to become the industrial prole- 
tariate, and to bring with them into the factory, together with 
an imwearied diligence in labour, a great home-sickness for 
the land no less pregnant with consequences. 

This exodus from the land was chiefly due to the fact that 
the aristocracy, when extending its estates, found it most 
useful and profitable to replace the small-scale cultivation 
of cereals by large-scale pasture and even large-scale sporting 
estates requiring a small amount of labour. What was the use 
of the small-scale farming of yesterday? It could do nothing 
but multiply population, the most useless of products, as a great 
agriculturist of the eighteenth century described it.® Crops 
of human beings had their value in the darkest ages of feuda- 
lism, when the fief was primarily a human farm for supporting 
soldiers ; but the English aristocracy had by now undergone 
profound changes, and, although it preserved the forms of 
feudalism for the sake of the advantages that they still offered, 
it was working hard to supply them with a utilitarian and 
bourgeois content. Through the agricultural developments 
of the eighteenth century, large estates became the form best 
adapted to the introduction of large-scale cultivation of an 
industrial type; and if a contemporary had repeated Sir 
Thomas More’s complaint that the sheep devoured the men 

® Paul Mantoux, La rimluiim mhatmlU au xvm‘ silcle, Parh, 1906, 
pp. 13a sefg. * A. Young, Political Arilhmetie, i. 47. 
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itwould have been replied that they served tofeed the woollen 
mills that were multiplying in the land. 

Thus the agricultural developmentj which on the continent 
could only take place after a revolution, came about in 
England by imperceptible changes in the old system of landed 
property. Without requiring to destroy any of the great 
institutions of tlie feudal period, Great Britain at the end of 
the eighteenth century was, in the unanimous opinion of the 
best judges, in the forefront of agricultural progress and a 
model to all continental nations. 

Against this aristocracy, economically so strong, so zealous 
in tire performance of its public duties, so uninfluenced by 
the attractions of the court and the capital, the weapons of 
monarchical absolutism soon spent themselves in vain. By 
means of parliament, its genuine expression, it defended at 
once its own and the people’s prinleges from invasion by the 
Crown. It took the upper hand in the time of the Stuarts, and, 
after a short interlude represented by the Cae sarism of C rom- 
well, reaflrrmed its ascendancy over the restored monarchy, 
and at once extended and consecrated this ascendency by an 
explicit recognition of its rights following upon the second re- 
volution, which placed a foreign dynasty upon the throne to 
the general satisfaction. The monarchy of 1 689 was precisely 
that moderate power, more apparent than real, which was 
best to the liking of the noble lords, because beneath .the 
specious cloak of a mixed government, in which all the forces 
of the nation were proportionately represented, it concealed 
the substance of an oligarchical power. 

This apparent equilibrium of powers deceived even the 
sagacious eye of Montesquieu, inclined as it was to an unduly 
rationalistic view of things. He conceived, from the partly 
illusory example of England, the idea of a formal division of 
powers and a system of mutual checks and balances : felix culpa, 
if indeed wemustcallit a fault, because, instead of an historical 
model, Montesquieu offered to posterity an ideal model, capa- 
ble of expressing the clarity and rationalistic precision of the 
new political outlook. But other students of the eighteenth 
century, led by his example to the study of the English model. 
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very soon discovered its real essence. The so-called mixed 

monarchy was nothing but an aristocratic republic. 

This does not alter the fact that the English Constitution 
of the period had, for its time, a definitely liberal aspect. 
The liberties of the individual, especially security of person 
and property, were solidly assured. Administration was 

S itralized and autonomous. The judiciary bodies" were 
ly independent ol the central government. The pre- 
rogatives of the Crown were closely restricted ; indeed, the 
predominance of the Whig Pai'ty after the revolution of 
1688 tended to destroy them altogether and to concentrate 
political power in the hands of parliament. What similar 
spectacle could the continent offer? At the very end of the 
eighteenth century, when, in the fever of revolution, men 
on the continent felt and proclaimed themselves free, two 
acute English obsen’ers, very different from one another in 
mentality, agreed in regarding this liberty as an illusion.^ 
Judging by the experience of their country, they asserted 
that without an aristocratic body liberty was impossible, be- 
cause there was no barrier against aj^olutism. And France 
was to learn, at her own cost, that between the despotism 
of monarchy and that of democracy tlrere is litdc to choose, 
at least so far as servitude is concerned, 
j But the eighteenth century was not called upon to choose 
between aristocratic liberty and democratic liberty. Between 
the aristocracy and the Crown a third term intervened : the 
bourgeoisie ; which complicated the situation and turned the 
original antithesis in an unexpected direction. In France, 
allied at first to the Crown in its struggle against feudal 
privilege, the bourgeoisie ended by turning against the Crown 
and bringing into being a kind of bourgeois aristocracy, in 
which many marks of the old feudal system reappeared. 
In England, the action of the bourgeoisie was the precise 
opposite. It joined forces with the nobility in its struggle 
against the Crown and its effort to consolidate its tradi- 
tional aristocratic liberties ; profiting in its turn not only by 

* Burke, French Revelulion ; Young, Travels during the Tears cf. 

esp. i. 613. 
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! ie general benefits of security for person and property, but 
Iso by the special protection given to its trade and industries. 
3 ut it, too, in the nineteenth century, ended by turning 
xgainst its old ally and attacking the territorial privilege of 
^he aristocracy. 

I In diis way we find in the nineteenth century a curious re- 
tciprocal influence between English and continental liberalism. 
/Each tends to reproduce in itself the phase which theotherwas 
I'manifcsting in the preceding century. English liberalism 
tends to model itself on the rationalistic and democratic atti- 
tude of continental, while the latter in its turn draws inspiration 
from the traditional forms and prit iieges of the former. The 
■final result will be an interpenetration givingrise to a genuinely 
iEuropcan liberalism. 

§ 3. THE SPIRITUAL FORCES OF LIBERALISM 

We have spoken hitherto of liberty in its most rudimentary 
md particularized forms, which are also the forms most 
remote from ourselves. We have seen them founded upon 
tradition, upon property, upon contract, but not upon the 
spiritual personality of man ; and yet without this ultimate 
foundation we can never explain how even the most general 
‘ and widespread privilege could give place to a true affirmation 
l|0f liberty properly so called. Between empirical generality 
I'and a universal value tlierc is a gulf only to be bridged by 
a consciousness tliat grasps the intimacy of that value. 'If man 
does not feel himself free, all the conditions favourable to free- 
dom are of no avail. 'If he does feel himself free, he is truly 
free, even in the most oppressive subjection ; and it is not long 
before he breaks his chains and creates for himself an outer 
life consonant with his inner will. Liberty is consciousness of 
oneself, of one’s own infinite spiritual value ; and the same 
recognition in the case of other people follows naturally from 
this immediate revelation. Only one who is conscious of him- 
self as free is capable of recognizing the freedom of others. 
There is here, in this subjective kernel of freedom, a force at 
once of diffusion and of organization which penetrates and 
vitalizes the whole social and political structure by degrees, 
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only to return at last to its centre and enrich its initial libc * 
through the liberation of an entire world. This is the tn; ■ 
development of liberalism, and the soul of whatever oth> 
development it may have. ■ 

Let us try to catcli sight of tliis soul at the mdment of it 
birth. first appearance in modern civilization com. 
about with the Protestant Reformation. Here the revr 
against an age-long religious tradition lakes place not bccai i 
of any need or impulse detached in some way from the pe. 
sonality of man, but from this personality itself. No ycarnini 
after external goods, but the love of that which is good i 
itself, drives the Protestants to their struggle against tl ' 
Church and against her secular arm. Two spiritual forces ii 
spire and support them : faldLand.examinatipn. Faith is a 
unlimited trust in God ; but it is at the same time trust i. 
oneself as a servant of the true God. Examination means the 
free study and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; but 
it is at the same time the study and interpretation of one’s 
own faculties and states of mind. Armed with these two 
weapons, the Protestants came forward to create a spiritual 
world of their own, after destroying that which they had 
received from their elders. What matters it if, in their 
excessive individualism, they presumed too much upon their 
own strength? Sometimes they discovered truths alreaoy 
possessed by tradition ; but these truths, precisely becausf 
newly discovered, were really new. They were, as Milton 
said in a sculpturesque phrase, ‘ their own heresy ’. Some- 
times they erred ; but even these errors were of theif own 
making : painful, but not useless, attempts to find the road 
of truth. On its impetuous current, faith carried much 
lumber of the past ; predestination, original sin, the denial 
of free will, grace from on high ; but these ideas it trans- 
figured and shaped anew, and from their very semtude 
drew the means of escape. 

This transvi* ation of values was most perceptible pre- 
cisely in that t— nch of the Reformation which most strongly 
emphasized the aspect of human servitude, that is to say, in 
Calvinism. While the Lutheran reform stopped half-way along 
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path of negation, and coming early under the control of 
political interests ended by consecrating a half-servile political 
consciousness, Calvinism on tlie contrary pushed its negation 
to the point at which the extreme subjection of the individual 
turned into its opposite.* The follower of Calvin believed in . 
the most fatalistic predestination; but insofar as he was bound 
to offer proofs of his own election by divine grace he acted 
with energy and self-control. His very preoccupation with the 
‘beyond’ became the means to discipline his whole earthly 
life. He denied all saving efficacy to works and relied upon 
faith alone ; but from the firmness of his faith sprang new 
works, wliich, if not means and vehicles of grace, were its signs 
and witnesses. His God was a distant God ; no Church could 
come near him; but the woishipper’s very isolation, far from 
depressing him, strengtlicncd him and gave him a sense of 
high responsibility towards the Deity and towards himself. 

Thus Calvinism became an education of the will and the 
character. It worked for conscientiousness and rectitude. 
If gave a systematic direction to the development of the 
individual’s actisitics. As such, it was an immense expansive 
power in the modern world. While Lutheranism remained 
ihe national and State religion of numerous German princi- 
palities, Calvinism invaded the whole of Europe and im- 
parted its energy to the majority of the dissident sects, 
Baptists, Quakers, Independents, Puritans. Even the great 
Methodist mo\ ement of the eighteenth century was a deriva- 
tive of Calvinism. 

This Internal energy was strengthened by all the accidents 
of its historical life and the particular forms which it was 
compelled to assume in its struggle with a hostile envi- 
ronment. The Calvinists, except in their primitive home, 
^Geijeva, were everywhere in a minority, and this fact led 
them to defend their rights against an unfrj ;adly majority 
with the greater zeal. The chief merit of C.., yaweli is that 

‘ V. Max Weber, Gaammelte At^sales nur Religtonssodologie, Tubingen, 
1920, i. 93 seqq. ; Schulze-Gaevemitz, Briiischer Imperialimus, Leipzig, 
1906, pp. ijseqq.-, Troeltsdi, SoiisUehn dtr ckisllichat Kirckm, Berlin, 

1917- 
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he supported the freedom of coitscience of a Puritan minor. 
with extreme vigour against an overwhelming orthodox 
majority. Enemies of every ecclesiastical liierarchy, they se^ 
themselves up as opponents of a whole world of hierarchies 
and privileges ; and hence their Church organizadon could 
never hope for external assistance and support, but rvas 
based entirely upon tlieir own slrengtii and mutual aid. 
Bpt tins unfavourable situation gave birth to die first free 
land autonomous societies, societies based on self-help, sclf- 
administration, self-government. All future social and politi- 
ical organizations had their roots in tlresc early communities, 
^and might have inherited fiom them the pioud liberal de- 
gree, Dku el mn droit. 

The equality of members witliin these communities was 
an incentive to discussion and criticism. It favoured the 
spontaneous emergence of the best talents ; and since the 
ministers of religion were consecrated not by investiture from 
above but by selection from below, theie arose a new way 
of looking at authorit)' and government, as a funcaon rather 
than as a transcendent law. Here was a whole democratic 
view of life in embryo. These men, tvhile dreaming of a 
mystical theocratic state, were in fact creating an earthly 
state, bound together by nothing but the cohesitc force of 
individuals. Each contributed the sum of 1 hose personal and 
inalienable rights which the consciousness of lus inmost man- 
hood had proclaimed ; and the equality of his position in the 
eyes of tlie law to that of every other man made the compact 
of their union a perfectly reciprocal compact. In these first 
covenants of the Calvinistic communities the germs of Rous- 
seau’s Contrat social are already present ; but they contain 
something more : a livelier feeling for the rights of the con- 
tracting individuals, anticipating in this the American and 
French Declaraiions. 

If we examine these sects, thus organized, at work upon 
their proselytizing task, face to face with the Churches ready 
formed and consecrated by long tradition, we shall soon see 
that struggle or competition is the very law of their existence. 
They must create their own prestige out of nothing. They 
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.Tiust practise upon themselves a constant selection. They 
must multiply in every possible way the means of pro- 
paganda and attraction. This is also and especially true of 
heir relations to one another. Competition is nowhere more 
•^.;en and nowhere demands more ngilance or more energy 
ithan between the groups that arc most akin to one another 
'and working under similar conditions. Here, too, the antici- 
pations of political liberalism already visible at its source are 
■ imany and sinking. 

Trom the presence and conflict of diverse and hostile 
'religions springs the first great affirmation of modern 
liberalism ■ religious freedom. This has sometimes been said 
to spring from the conflict of two equally pernicious fanati- 
cisms, each cancelling out the other. This would be a true 
description of religious freedom as we find it in the legal 
."ormulae of tlie numerous treatises and edicts on peace and 
toleration. But a IiberU’ so understood, though not without 
lustiiication a.s a purely formal and outward expression, 
would be cten from this point of view a complete destruc- 
tion of all the living and spiritual content of religious 
itruggles. The canceihng-out of two fanaticisms represents 
lolliing but the triumph of scepticism and unbelief. If that 
'as been the only outcome of an age-long torment of con- 
tience, we might well strike out religious freedom from the 
ill of modern liberties. 

Happily, the truth is better than that. Beside the barren 
iberty of scepticism tliere is another liberty, the need for 
/liich is based on a profound faith and a respect for the 
'timacy of man's consciousness ; and this respect implies, 
c in die long run comes to imply, full reciprocity. If the 
hurches continued to attack each other, as their mutual 
.,.clusi\ encss compelled them to do, within the consciousness 
fbclievers there took place by degreesahighersynthesis of the 
lotives peculiar to each separate Church, in virtue of which, 
yen in the apparent discord of words and acts, a substantial 
nity in devotion and love came to be recognized. That which, 
sen from below, tiirough human eyes, was multiplicity and 
iscord, was concord when seen from above, in the eyes of God. 

3,5s 


o 
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This truer conception of religious liberty was grasped by 
Milton, and gradually made headway in Protestant circles. ,, 
Henry Vane/ a contemporary of Cromwell, formulated it , 
as a uni\-ersal tolerance based not upon general inJiircrcncc 
towards all religions but upon the comiction of the sanctity; 
of reason, divine even if fallen, which could not be con-^ 
strained by anything less divine than itself. The policy of 
toleration made further progress through the Quakers, even 
though these represented Galsinistic rigorism in its most 
orthodox form. , 

In the sequel, owing to tlie infiltration of a frcc-lliinking' 
rationalism and an easy-going Catholicism, the principle ol 
toleration was perr'erled into a kind of appendix to tlic 
opposite principle of intolerance ; and it is now tliat we find 
the most precise conception of religious freedom takingshape. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the distinction betweei 
toleration and liberty was so far common ground as to form 
a subject of discussion in a political assembly. 

‘ I am not going to preach toleration,’ said Mirabeau, in a scssior 
of the Constituent Assembly. ‘ The most unlimited freedom o, 
religion is in my eyes a right so sacred that the word toleration, 
intended to express it, seems to me to convey a suggestion ol 
tyranny. In fact, the existence of any authority which has the, 
power to tolerate is an encroachment upon the liberty of thought ' 
precisely because it tolerates and tliereforc has the pov er not tc 
tolerate.’ ^ 

These words were echoed in England by Tom Paine, whe 
regarded it as a high merit in the French Constitution tha 
it renounced both toleration and intolerance, and established 
full liberty of conscience. For him, too, 

‘ toleration is not the opposite of intolerance but is the counterfeit 
of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the righf 
of withholding Liberty of conscience, and the other of grantirc 
it. The one is the Pope armed with fire and faggot, and the othi 
is the Pope selling or granting indulgences. The fprmer is Church 
and State, and the latter is Church and traffic. But Toleratior 

^ T. Hill Green, Four Lectures on the English Eevolution : Worhsj iii. 296. 

* Discours et opinions de Mirabeau^ Paris, iBao, i. 328. 
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tion, and swept away the lumber of scholastic and dogma- 
tic tradition, was Cartesianism. This philosophy achieved 
truth and certitude by the very same process by which the 
religious consciousness of the Reformation attained to its 
God ; by an extreme rationalistic simplification and clarifica- 
tion, eliminating all opinions and intermediate beliefs which 
obscure while they appear to illuminate the object of the 
intellect; thus it created the conditions favourable to an 
immediate revelation and apprehension by consciousness. 
It was a kind of lay Methodism, far more radical in its appli- 
cation than religious Methodism, because it never stopped 
short at any dogma, or at any rate it postulated an un- 
limited possibility of progress along the road of criticism. 
Descartes himself may have cut his ciiticism short too soon, 
and forgone it altogether in questions of social morality, 
religion, and politics ; but Cartesianism, without departing 
from its master’s method— on the contrary, while merely 
applying this method more completely— could invade even 
these privileged domains of tire old intellectual feudalism. 

To the Cartesian school belong almost all the exponents 
of the higher and middle culture of the eighteenth century : 
the scientists, attempting to unveil the true face of nature ; 
the social reformers, dratving up their indictment against 
history as a museum of irrational uses and abuses, and en- 
deavouring to reconstruct the whole social system ; the jurists, 
in whose eyes law is and must be a system deducible from 
a few and universal and self-evident principles ; the econo- 
mists, conceiving the play of economic forces as a human 
mechanics, in which the individuality of the particular 
action is nothing more tlian a perturbing element ; and the 
politicians, who imagine that with a little clever legislation 
they can correct all the faults of the past. The new bourgeoisie 
in general may be called, in a popular sense of the word, 
Cartesian, in its cult of common sense, which is nothing but 
la raison in small change. A middle class, distinguished by 
the absence of extremes in its virtues and its habits, educated 
in the levelling school of absolute monarchy, finds its natural 
intellectual expression in an illuministic philosophy, speaking 
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in dear and persuasue language, making tabula rasa of all 
the subtleties and obscurities of ancient doctrine, and veiling 
the personality of its exponents beneath the veneer of a 
self-evident and universal ratiocinating intellect Not only 
Voltaire, but all the illuminists, the men of the Atifklaiuiig, 
may be said to represent Monsieur tout-nwnde ; and this con- 
stitutes their immense strength ; for no obstacle could 
oppose the diffusion of their thoughts, granted the perfect 
homogeneity of the medium in which they were to propagate 
themselves. 

In speaking of Cartesianism we are not here referring to 
the striedy speculathe and technical part of that system, 
which few were able to understand or to develop, but rather 
to its illuministic aspect, apparent not only in the schools 
of thought directly inspired by Descartes, but no less in 
different and even hostile schools, animated by the same 
purpose of revealing under its manifold and diverse aspects 
the presence of the one sound human reason. From this 
point of view we may regard rationalism properly so called, 
and the naturalism, materialism, and sensationalism so 
prominent in eighteenth-century philosophy, as all on the 
same footing. 

What indeed is materialism but an attempt to convert 
human reason en bloc into matter, and compel it to organize, 
explain, and in a sense justify itself at the scientist’s bidding? 
Naturalism, again, gi\cs Nature so human a face that man 
comes to love her widi filial piety, and dreams of returning 
to her as a homesick man turns to his mother. Sensational- 
ism, while it claims to make intelligence a mere reflection of 
sense, in reality invests sensation with intelligence, and 
creates an empirical rationalism, of dubious speculative vali- 
dity but of great practical value, being as it is the model for 
& attempts to co-ordinate and systematize the diverse ex- 
perience which forms the theatre of human activity. 

This philosophy, accessible as it is to a widespread 
audience, easily becomes the property of every one ; every 
one collaborates in it, because the reason which creates it is 
his own reason. Here lies its intimately liberal character. 
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and the psychological motive of what is called freedom of 
thought. That which is free is simply that which is one’s 
own, the fruit of one’s otvn activity or die object of one’s 
own choice, in contradistinction to that which one owes to 
the authority of dogma or the passit ity of tradition. Freedom 
of thought, the subject of so many declamations and so much 
rhetoric, has been called either a contradiction in terms or 
an empty tautology, because thought can never be anything 
but free. This is true, if we take our stand upon purely 
speculative ground. But we must reflect that the phrase 
‘ liberty of thought ’, like all modern liberties, has a polemi- 
cal meaning and purpose ; that is to say, it expresses not a 
mental category but a declaration of war against the tyranny 
of schools, Churches, States, and customs, over conscience ; 
and from this point of view, in spite of its rhetorical degrada- 
tions, which often vindicate nothing but the liberty nol to 
think, it has an historical importance no less than that of 
religious liberty. Both equally serve to create that inviolable 
stronghold of consciousness in which all human liberties have 
their birth and their growth. 

It is this liberal attitude of the modern man, this sense of 
the inviolability of his person and his freedom, which will 
provide the material for the Kantian and post-Kantian con- 
ception of liberty, by far the greatest contribution made by 
philosophy to the history of liberalism ; yet not so great as 
to deprive of aU importance the manifestations of popular 
illuminisra. 


§ 4. NATURAL RIGHTS 

From the same source arises the great modem movement 
known by the name of jusnaturalism. Granted that there is 
an intangible sphere of individual activity which forms the 
individual’s natural liberty, this is also die sphere of the 
individual’s rights. Liberty and rights are correlative terms, 
in the sense that one expresses the immediate expansion of 
a living content, the other the form of this content, that is, 
its self-creation as an autonomous unity, demanding that 
it shall not be disturbed in its self-creation by other unities 
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which in their own sphere possess the same claims to in- 
dependence. This right on the part of the individual is 
asserted directly, in virtue of an inherent self-evidence : an 
assertion which is merely the formal recognition of an un- 
deniable fact, the ultimate value of human consciousness. 
Here, too, all intermediary activities and functions arc re- 
pudiated, whether those of a State or a Church or any other 
sanctioning authority. Jusnaturalism is thus a kind of legal 
Protestantism. 

In the phrase ‘ natural rights ’, the adjective ‘ natural ’ ex- 
presses a twofold polemical attitude towards a pre-existing 
historical situation. Customary rights, as we know, were 
nothing but the privileged rights belonging to man not as 
man but as living and acting under determinate historical 
conditions. Natural right, on the contrary, is the utter 
negation of privilege, merely because it appeals to the most 
ancient and inalienable of all privileges, that of being a man. 
In this apparent naturalism there is, therefore, an infinity of 
spiritual value, however inadequate its formulation and how- 
ever childish its regret for a vanished golden age. 

But natural rights implied not only this opposition to the 
medieval world, but also anothci and directer opposition to 
the new monarchical State. In effect jusnaturalism main- 
tained that t he rights be longing to the individuaj_were, in 
origin, independent of the SlateTwlncH, far from creating 
them, euuM do nd'llung out recognize them. In accordance 
with the abstractly rationalistic outlook of the time, it asserted 
that the ind ividual was prior to the Stat e, both temporally 
'a nd logica &y ; and this as.sertion, how ever cl ' llde leuai Je d as 
history, succeeded in overthrowing the very foundations of 
the existing pohtical system. First the individual, then the 
relations between man and man, thepolitical organism; which 
therefore cannot destroy or oppress its own creator, but must 
ion the contrary serve his ends as a means designed to con- 
solidate and increase his powers.- ,/ 

The riper historical and scientific consciousness of the nine- 
teenth century will successfully attack the abstract crudity of 
this doctrine, and will show that the State comes into being 
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not after the individual but within him; and having, as it has, 
a spiritual structure identical with his, cannot be his irrecon- 
cilable enemy. But those who would turn these truths into 
an attack upon jusnaturalism fall into a grave error: the error 
of thinking that the dcspoticState, against whichjusnaturalism 
was contending for the priority of the individual, is the same 
State as that which comes into being by the organic develop- 
ment of spiritual individuality. They are using as a weapon 
against jusnaturalism a political conception derived from it 
and based upon it. 

In its struggle against the despotic State which claims to 
reduce its subjects to the level of chattels and docile instru- 
ments of its higher purpose, jusnaturalism sees in the indivi- 
dual not only a limit and a safeguard, but a positive principle 
of political organization. It is in embryo the modern State 
based on liberty itself, whose aim is to harmonize the rights 
of each with the rights of all others. The least adequate part 
of this conception is the atomistic view of the constituent 
elements, and therefore of the State, which is made to consist 
of a mutual cancellation of numberless indhidual wUls, in 
the form, familiar to the legal mind, of a contract. 

It is in fact a conception of the State still too much in- 
fluenced by the anti-State frame of mind that called it into 
being. The love of rationalistic simplification, strengthened 
and reinforced by the practice of absolute government, and 
destroying all intermediate political bodies in its zeal for 
reducing its subjects to a dead level, brings the individual 
and the State into direct contact, in a purely legal and formal 
relation. Such a contact is pregnant with the danger of 
revolution ; it leads people to think that in the mere techni- 
calities of law they possess the means and the power to effect 
unlimited changes in their political system, and believe them- 
selves absolute masters of the State, so long as the State, purely 
for the sake of the private interests and compacts which 
sanction it, continues to exist. 

The eighteenth century is rich in illusions of this kind, 
cherished by lawyers who imagine that, by drafting new con- 
stitutions and laws, they can begin the work of history all 
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over again, and know nothing of the force of traditions, 
habits, associations, and institutions. Bitter experience alone 
will reveal this sluggish but tenacious force in all its fullness ; 
and even then it will not discharge itself directly into the 
river-bed of the State, but will reach that channel by a 
roundabout path, by the insensible interposition between the 
individual and the State of a third term, namely, l^ocietv . 
in which the political mind of the nineteenth century will see 
a mighty reservoir of political energy. 

But notwithstanding its anti-historical attitude justjattiral- 
isni contains at least the germ of this further progress ; for it 
taps the source of this progress, the personality of man. Tliis 
becomes clear if we compare it with the Roman conception 
of natural law, the reflected and continued expression of a 
law whose centre lies not in the man but in the citizen. The 
Stoic philosophy which inspired this conception does indeed 
contain the idea of a liberty, and therefore the idea of a right, 
belonging to man as man ; but its formulation of these rights 
is negative and barren. Goods, relations between man and 
man, family life, even of his own body : none of these are at 
the free and autonomous command of the man himsel'i To 
enter into himself, the individual must sacrifice himself a the 
point of becoming a ghost. Such is the corrosive liberalism 
of an Epictetus or a Marcus Aurelius. 

Modern jusnaturalism, on the contrar)’, has an expansive 
force which radiates from the individual, but tends by 
degrees to enlarge the sphere of his liberty and rights, as it 
includes elements and contributions from an ever-widening 
experience. At first, freedom of conscience is considered 
essential to his personality ; this implies religious liberty and 
liberty of thought. Later is added all that concerns his re- 
lations to other individuals : freedom to express and com- 
municate his own thought, personal security against all op- 
pression, free movement, economic liberty, juridical equality, 
and property. 

Thus little by little we enter upon a sphere in which the 
mere expansion of natural rights profoundly alters their 
ariginal aspect. This is especially dear in the origin of the 
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right of property, which is of very great importance for the 
history of liberalism. For the moment, let us confine our- 
selves to ils purely legal aspect. The right of property, as a 
right of nature, has its pseudo-historical justification (con- 
formably with the peculiar rationalistic use of history) in the 
ancient institutions of occupation in the case of a res nullius, 
and military conquest. But this reminiscence of Roman and 
feudal law here serves only as a starting-point, a traditional 
theme for a new variation, a deeper rationalistic theory of 
property running as follows : Properly is a natural right of the 
individual, independent of the Slate, because it represents his 
most immediate field of action without which his formal in- 
dependence and autonomy would be wholly empty. Only so 
far as he is an owner of property is he self-sufficient and able 
to resist encroachment by other individuals and by the State. 

This justification of property is common to aU jurists, 
and through them to all publicists, in the eighteenth century ; 
so that the right of property stands in the forefront of all 
revolutionary declarations of the rights of man, not only 
those of 1791 and 1795 but also of the more radical declara- 
tion of 1793. Jacobins, Girondins, reactionaries, all unite in 
the defence of property. 

But from the conception of property as a natural right 
foUow certain unexpected consequences, which undermine 
the foundations of that conception. If property is essential ■ 
to the development of man’s natural liberty, it ought not to 
be enjoyed exclusively by a few, as an odious privilege ; all 
ought to be owners of property. IThus the same theory of j 
natural rights which consecrated' individual property, and 
for its sake demolished the castle of feudalism, issued in the ^ 
opposite conception, namely communism. The eighteenth- 
century sense of the word communism, unlike its current 
sense in the following century, is essentially agrarian; its 
associations are legalistic and individualistic ; this is clearly 
visible in the works of Mably, Morelly, Brissot, and their 
followers.* Its purpose is to demonstrate that, if aU men have 

^ See Mably, Ve la ligislatwij o(i Principes des loisy Lauaazme, 1777, 

3 vols i Morelly, Code di la nature. In a short work by Brissot, the iiiture 
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a right to own property, the individual property of the few, 
by inflicting loss upon the many, is a wrongful appropriation ; 
in the words of Biissot, a tlieft ; and this property ought to be 
confiscated for tlie benefit of all. Thus the utter negation of 
individualism proceeds by a logical development from the 
conception of individuality. 

But even apart from these extreme consequences, which 
for the moment produced litde effect in the field of hisloiy 
(even Brissot felt it necessary to recant them as an error com- 
mitted in a youthful essay), the right of property, conceived 
as we have described it, gives occasion for other and more 
important legal developments. The thought of the eigh- 
teenth century began of its own accord to doubt whether 
property is a natural right, independent of Society and the 
State, or whether it implies the co-operation of these bodies. 
Roman law handed down, almost with the authority of a 
dogma, the idea of ius in tr ; by which it meant that property 
is a purely immediate relation between the individual and 
the object, excluding all intenention by other parties. But 
is there any such thing as a real right with this title? Can 
there be a legal relation between an indhidual and a 
physical object ? is it not essential to the idea of such a rela- 
tion that its terms should be individual human beings? 
To state a doubt is to begin the work of resolving it ; and to 
resolve it implies detaching the right by degrees from the 
material things concerned, and recognizing that, arising as 
it does from personality, it can exist only in relation to other 
personalities; and that therefore the right of property, 
though exercised upon physical objects, has its being in the 
sphere of human relations and in the last resort implies as its 
constitutive elements Society and the State. 

Traces of this idea are to be found in Blackstone, who, 
though considering property as a natural right, adds that, e^’en 
if this is its fundamental character, the modifications of it 
now in existence, the modes of acquiring and transmitting 
property, are wholly derived from Society, and represent those 

Girondin, occurs the famous exclamation, * la propriety e’est le vol ’, 
which by its paradoxical form confirms the remarks in the text. 
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civil advantages for the sake of which the individual has in 
exchange given up some part of his natural liberty.* 

In a far more developed and complex form, the doctrine 
reappears in Kant. He, too, begins with natural rights ; but 
he very soon recognizes that in nature there can only be a 
provisional mum and tuuni, there can be possession but not 
property. It is impossible that any external object should be 
absolutely one’s own, except in a state of law, that is, of 
Society. If the empirical tide of acquisition is provided by 
physical possession, founded upon the primitive community 
of land, the rational title of acquisition can only be found in 
the universal will, because an individual will cannot impose 
upon others an obligation which otherwise would not have 
lain upon them. 

This means that property is not a right in n but is a right 
as against another person ; and this necessarily implies the 
presence of a superior will which can create obligations and 
give to every one his own.* 

The importance of this conception for liberalism is obvious, 
Society and the State become necessary complements of 
natural liberty as originally conceived. Instead of instru- 
ments of despotism they reveal themselves as instruments of 
legal liberty. But their presence implies a limitation upon 
the individual’s activity, which at first appears all the more 
serious because it is imposed not by an external power but 
by the internal dialectical demands of individualism itself. 
Granted the social basis of property, it follows that Society 
can and must intervene to restrict the powers of the owner, 
which in the abstract are unlimited, for the sake of the com- 
mon welfare. 

The French Revolution drew this conclusion logically in 
its measures of expropriation and its new laws of inheritance.® 

* Blacbtone, Cmmentaries <m the Laws of England, i6th ed., 1825 (the 
first lectures out of which this great work developed date from 1753), 

i. 131. 138- 

“ Kant, Rahtslehn, §§ viii, xv. 

* The same point had already been made by Turgot, who wrote : 
‘ A right does not go beyond the title upon which it is founded, because 
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It confiscated the property of the emigics and the Church, 
and sold it to the people, with the double consequence rf 
attaching the new ownen to itself and of demonstrating in 
a practical manner the social utility of the confiscation. It is 
characteristic that the dispossessed and their partisans pro- 
tested against this revolutionary act by alleging in their 
favour, not the old traditional right, but the pure jusnatural- 
ism of Article II of the Declarniioti of the Rights of Man, wliich 
made property an inviolable right. By confiscating property, 
the Revolution was formally contradicting itself ; but it was 
the contradiction of to-day with yesterday, the real name of 
which is ‘ development ’. 

The other social limitation of quiritarian property was con- 
cerned with inheritance. Wc find the main points vigorously 
formulated in Mirabeau’s last great speech of the and of 
April 1 79 1.' Property, wc read, is not natural, but is a social 
creation. The law is not limited to its protection and pre- 
servation, but in some manner creates it, determines it, and 
gives it its place and its importance in the rights of the 
citizen. Society therefore has the right to refuse to its mem- 
bers, in particular cases, the power of arbitrarily disposing of 
their own fortunes. 

‘ Perliaps it is time for us, after bowing so long to the authority 
of Roman Law, to subject this law itself to the authority of our 
reason ; to be its judges after being its slaves. Perhaps it is time 
for us to see in this law the genius of a people which never knew 
the true principles of civil legislation, and was more occupied in 
ruling abroad than in creating a reign of equality and well-being 
at home. Perhaps it is time for Frenchmen not to go to school to 
ancient Rome any more than to modern Rome.’ 

Is it not enough, he adds, for Society endure the caprices 

the effect is always proportional to its cause. The right of properly is 
founded upon general utility. It is theicforc subordinate to it ; and the 
legislative power has tlie right to watch over the use which every man 
makes of his lands.’ But he also added that equity, and public interest 
itself, prescribed that the interest of the individual should be damaged as 
little as possible.— Turgot, (Emres, Paris, Alcan, 1913, i. 439. 

^ Not delivered by Mirabeau, who died on the previous day ; it was 
read by Talleyrand, and is printed in vol, iii of Mitubeau’s Discom, op at. 
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and passions of the living ? Must it also submit to the caprices 
and passions of those who are no morc?'^ Hence the legal 
principle of equal division, applied to an intestate person’s 
estate, and of the legitimate quota in testamentary disposition, 
based upon the social end of a more equal distribution of 
goods, so as to bring Society nearer to the ncwjusnaturalistic 
idea that every individual should own property. 

Thus we see coming about the gradual interposition of 
Society between the individual and the State, to which we 
have already referred; and thus the relation between the 
state of nature and the social state is profoundly modified. 
At first the state of nature was considered the ideal state, and 
Society an evil, a perversion of man’s original nature. But 
in the sequel this relation underwent a change amounting 
finally to a complete reversal. The stages of this transition 
are visible in the thought of Rousseau himself. The Genevan 
certainly looks with admiration and regret at the state of 
nature ; yet the Contrat social is an attempt at a transition 
from the state of nature to a state of Society, an attempt (as 
his follower Tom Paine * expressively put it) to ‘ exchange ’ 
natural rights for corresponding civil rights. Now the pur- 
pose of an exchange is not to lose, but to gain; and if by the 
social contract men gain nothing as regards the extension of 
their rights — in this respect they lose — they gain in the 
security rvith which they exercise these rights, and the gain 
outweighs the loss. And this advantage will appear progres- 
sively greater as the security of rights, with the advancing 
reorganization of Society and theState on the new individual- 
istic basis, acquires a greater prestige relatively to the pre- 
carious and insi._jre life which the state of nature presents 
to the deluded fancy. 

Let us translate these legal conceptions into the more 
familiar terms of liberalism. The publicists began by exalting 
liberty as a natural right in contrast with human society. 
They placed freedom at the dawn of human history, in a 

‘ Op. eit., pp. 482, 486, 490. 

* Rt^AtsofiWoB, Frenched.,p. 74[isted., p.50: everycivilright 
... is a natural right exchanged]. 
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state of complete independence and anarchy. ■'6ut was this 
a real freedom? In the first place, it was not a right; for 
the very idea of a right implies recognition on the part of 
other individuals, and hence subordination to a superior 
power, which, by definition, is impossible. It was therefore 
a mere datum of fact, devoid of all stability and certainty, 
because the caprice of individuals themselves, the niggard- 
liness of nature, and a thousand other factors might per- 
petually undermine and destroyit. In the state of nature men 
are not free, but slaves of nature. Men are not born free ; 
they become free by means of Society and the State, which, 
while limiting the claims of individuals, in reality bestow 
upon tli^e clmms an eH'ectual recognition and sanction, and 
■elevate them from precarious facts to rights whose fulfilment 
can be confidently demanded. That is the real gain which 
the individual makes when he ^hanges the uncertainty of 
natural liberty for civil liberty. 

This is the great distinction between the liberal concep- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The one 
places liberty at the beginning, the other at the end, of the 
historical process. But we must also recognize that the first 
conception did much to open up the way to the second. 


S ECONOM ir! ep 

We shall consider agricultural freedom and industrial free- 
dom separately, since the two corresponding forms of modern 
economic activity present certain remarkable differences. 

The first liberal demand, in the order of time, comes on 
behalf of agriculture. This is easy to explain, partly through 
the prevailingly agricultural character of European economic 
life throughout tire eighteenth century, partly because the 
limited character of industry during this period makes the 
fetters of the traditional regime tolerable and even beneficial. 

We have already studied the legal aspect of the emancipa- 
tion of laod, while examining the development of natural 
rights. We must now complete our exammation by con- 
sidering the economic expanaon implied in the transforma- 
tion of land tenure. If property is a natur al righ t, in contrast 
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with rights derived from privileges, this implies that the 
proprietor has full liberty to dispose of his property ; and this 
again implies the abolition of all those restrietions and ob- 
stacles which an age-long tradition had interposed between 
him and this liberty. 

These obstacles were of many and various kinds : primo- 
geniture and trusts, excluding large numbers of persons from 
■he land and hampering its transference ; estates in mort- 
■ain, likewise withdrawn from free purchase and sale ; dis- 
ctions between noble and non-noble estates, requiring 
ferent methods of legal treatment; communal estates 
ose produce was dispersed over a multitude of particular 
{hts ; feudal privileges and customs implying a network of 
ations between the lord, the peasant, and the soil ; govern- 
-ent restrictions on traffic in agricultural produce in the 
nterest, often the misunderstood interest, of the population 
; ■tat was to subsist upon it. This ancient system of land- 
tenure might have lasted, and even performed a useful con- 
servative function, through many centuries of stagnant 
medieval life ; but upon the rapidly progressing economic 
life of the modern world it soon appeared as an intolerable 
burden. The absence of any circulation of property pre- 
vented the employment of the capital necessary to introduce 
/itensive cultivation ; the dispersion of produce among many 
nands all having a claim on it paralyses the efforts of the 
cultivator. The impossibility of disposing freely of the crops, 
or those portions of them which belong to the agriculturist, 
owing to government restrictions, glutted the market in a 
year of abundance and led to a shortage in the following year. 

These \evils, resulting from feudalism and the absence of 
free tradi;, appeared increasingly oppressive and irritating, 
in proportion as men felt, with the awakening of modern 
individualism, the profound injustice of a barbarous legisla- 
tion separating the produce of labour from labour itself, 
human personality from something now recognized as an 
integral part of it.\ 

1 \ But the reaction against feudalism asserted itself differently 
p different countries, according to their several historical 

3 > 5 « 
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situations. We have seen that in England the great landed 
proprietors themselves led the way ifl sweeping aside the 
more irksome relics of feudalism, by enlarging their estates 
and modernizing agriculture on their own initiative. And 
when, as happened in England too, a consciousness of the 
rights of man superimposed itself upon the traditional con- 
ception of liberty, the aspirations of the people were for the 
moment turned away from the land toward industry, so that 
the feudal character of land-tenure was able to remain intact. 

Conditions in France were very different. Here the great 
aristocrats, absenTees from their own estates, never dreamed 
of engaging personally in the task of promoting agricultural 
progress ; while the minor country nobility, weak and in 
debt, lived on the margin of agriculture by levying dues and 
imposts upon the peasants. Here the dead weight of feudalism 
was heavily felt, not only by the producing classes, the peasants 
and the bourgeoisie, but even by the aristocracy itself ; which, 
though it had lost all affection for its land, could not by get- 
ting rid of it confer on the nation those benefits that might 
have resulted from the concentration and,fj;ee transmission 
of all the rights attaching to property. ! 

Jrance was therefore the scene of tltte great anti-feudal 
reaction whose epilogue, the Revolution, was to be the 
means of spreading it over all Europe. The merit of pro- 
moting and guiding this reaction, and giving it a definitely 
liberal character, belongs to the phys iocrats. The fore- 
runners of this school, Vauban and BoisguilbSrt, drew public 
attention to the decay of agriculture and the means of 
reviving it as' early'as the time of Louis XIV ; but its real 
leaderwasQjiesnay, who by his writings and propaganda pro- 
moted allvely and widespread agitation in the country, and 
employed a number of enthusiastic helpers, such as the elder 
Mirabcau, Turgot, Herbert, Ckmdorcet, Condillac, Dupont 
de Nemours, and many others. 

Quesnay regari^ro pertv as a rig ht n£TOtiirej but the 
social state for him represents, not a perversion, but a con- 
solidation and development, of the state of nature. Men put 
themselves under the protection of positive laws made by 
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a protecting power, and thus extend their capacity for own- 
ing property ; in this way they enlarge their natural right 
instead of restricting it. This means that law, provided it is 
good law, does not limit man’s liberty, but is manifestly the 
object of liberty’s best choice ; and the individual cannot 
reasonably refuse to obey it. If he did, his liberty would be 
hurtful to himself and others, instead of beneficial.^ 

But what is the legitimate aim and object of good law? 
The legislator must above all be convinced that agriculture 
is the sole true source of a nation’s wealth, because its pro- 
duce not only repayrthe cost of production but in addition 
provides a clear rent. Industry and commerce on the other 
hand are sterile, since they do nothing but transform or trans- 
port the fruits of the earth, leaving their quantity unchanged. 

These premisses once laid down, the first task of legislation 
is to liberate real property from all the encumbrances which 
feudal policy had by degrees accumulated round it, influ- 
enced as it was by the desire to make it the foundation of 
tlie military power of feudal lords. In modern times it is 
recognized that the same end is far better served by the 
indirect means of promoting the nation’s economic pro- 
sperity, since wealth multiplies population, than by all the 
curiosities of feudal law.^ 

Now in order to secure the greatest possible yield from the 
soil, the law must provide for the concentration in the 
owner’s hands of all those rights and powers which feudalism 
dissipated; must convert the onerous personal service, 
which distracted the peasant from his own work, into money 
payments ; must make the agriculturist the sole judge ofliis 
own interest in everything that concerns the choice and 
management of crops ; must favour active trade in agricul- 
tural produce, between different provinces and states, so 
that where this is abundant it may not glut the market, and 
where it is scarce there should not be a dearth ruinous to the 
productive efficiency of the people ; and must even promote 
the passive commerce in manufactured goods, that is, their 

^ Quesnay, Droit naturel {Physioemtes, Paris, 1846), i. 41, 51, 55. 

’ Id., Analyse du tableau iemomique, op. cit., p. 68. 
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exchange against surplus agricultural produce, so that a 
nation able to export should not lose the profit of this natural 
advantage.! these rules can be summed up in one single 
rule, laissez fain. Let the individual be the judge of his 
own economic interest, no less tlian of his own religious con- 
sdence. The State cannot artificially bring about that 
harmonious distribution of activities and riches which only 
nature can create.; And, since the State is not the enemy of 
nature, but is working along natural lines, what lit can use- 
fully do is to facilitate free development by removing those 
obstacles which misunderstood self-interest has scattered 
broadcast over the course of history. | 

To the riper economic science of the following century this 
conception of Quesnay seemed too abstract to be sound. 
,It naively relies on the Cartesian self-evidence by which it | 
ascribes to land the miraculous power of providing a net ' 
profit or surplus, as opposed to manufacture ; thus converting^ 
into a mark of abundance that rent in which RicardOj more 
truly, saw a mark of nature’s nigg^dliness. The degrada- 
tion of industry and trade to thelevcl of barren functions 
savours of a naive materialism, as if changes of form, in time, 
and in space, were not equally productive of value, and as if 
agriculture itself were not at bottom a case of such changes. 1 ^ 
And from the very beginning Quesnay and his contempora- 
ries were entangled in the curious paradox which compelled 
them to place the often idle landowner among the productiv^ 
c lasses , and the hard-working artisan among the unproductiveTi 
But with all its deficienciS7tHe plysiocratic system Tiad ! 
the merit of interpreting the vital needs of an essentially 
agricultural country like France, and of indicating with a 
sure hand the faults and abuses that must be stamped out. 
Even its abstract rationalism furthered the rapid diffusion 
of its programme of reform ; the more so that this programme 
was in practice wholly dissociated from any idea of political 
revolution. Indeed, Quesnay apressly makes economic 
freedom one of the fundamental toks of an enlightened 
despotism, and many of his followers found a butt for their 
* Quesnay, Maximes gMrdes it gouvemmmt, op. eit., passim. 
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it in the abstract fantasies of the ‘ advocates ’ of political 
jiDeralism. 

Hovi fsocial liherlvl ran exist without jpolitiral libertyt is 
a problem which we shall consider in its own place : here 
it is sufficient to observe that this separation, temporary and 
transient though it was, made it possible for the powers of 
the State to support the programme of the economists so long 
as the absolute monarchy endured. Beneath the protection 
of authority numerous agricultural societies took root and 
grew; sweeping inquiries were made into the agricultural 
condition of the various provinces ; prize competitions were 
inaugurated for the best essay on this or that controversial 
point in agriculture. One of the most indefatigable pioneers 
of agricultural progress in France was De Gournay. In 
Turgot’s life of his predecessor he is placed among the 
‘ economists ’, a name applied at that time to the physio- 
crats, not because he had the temperament of a doctrinaire, 
but because he regarded the principles of the system noumu 
as mere maxims of elementary good sense, all reducible to 
this that a man knows his own interest better than another 
man to whom this interest is entirely indifrerent\ From this 
he inferred that where the interest of the individual coincides 
with that of the community every man should be left free to 
pursue his interest in the way he likes best. 

Is there any fear that this may give rise to abuses? None 
whatever. It is not true that dishonesty is to the interest 
of a trader, unless he enjoys a monopoly. If the government 
limits the number of vendors by granting monopolies, the con- 
sumer will certainly be injured ; the vendor, certain of doing 
business, will compel him to buy bad goods at a high price. 
Universal liberty to buy and sell is the only way of assuring 
the seller a price able to encourage competition, and the con- 
sumer the best goods at the lowest prices. There will always 
be a few vendors who are fripom and a few buyers who are 
dupes; but competition itself tends to minimize this possibility. 

De Gournay, his biographer adds, was astonished to find 
that governments acted in a manner utterly opposed to these 
maxims of common sense. He thought that every industrious 
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citizen deserved the gratitude of the public ; but on the con- 
trary, experience showed that a citizen could neither pro- 
duce goods nor sell them without first buying the right to 
do so, and having himself enrolled at considerable expense 
in a guild. He thought it inconceivable that a piece of cloth, 
became it did not conform to certain regulations, should be 
liable to fines capable of ruining an entire family, and that 
a workman, in making, for example, a piece of cloth, should 
expose himself to risks and expenses from which an idle man 
was exempt. He would never have dreamed that in a king- 
dom ruled by a single monarch every province and town 
could regard itself as an enemy of all the rest and arrogate 
to itself the right to prevent other Frenchmen from working 
within its own boundaries, under the name of foreigners, and 
oppose the export of its own goods for sale in a neighbouring 
district. He was no less surprised to see the goternraent 
occupied in regulating the production of different com- 
modities, forbidding one kind of crop in order to encourage 
another, and putting countless obstacles in the way of the 
sale of the most ordinary necessaries of life. 

In 1753 De Gournay undertook a great journey throughout 
France, to examine its resources and requirements at first 
hand. In 1756, in Brittany, he founded the first society for 
the improvement of agriculture. The result of his varied 
experiments confirmed the principles already suggested by 
common sense, and was summarized in a programme of 
reforms directed towards introducing full freedom of trade, 
and encouraging the labour of every member of the com- 
munity so as to heighten competition, while providing at the 
same time a sufficiency of consumers to employ this increased 
number of competitors and opening all possible markets to 
the sale of produce.^ 

We have spoken at some length of De Gournay, because 
we also intend to speak of his greater follower Turgot, who 
devoted his life to the realization of this programme. Tuigot 
likewise was an economist, but without the narrow and 
dogmatic outlook of his masters : indeed, his distaste for the 

* £hge de Vincent de Gcumny; Turgot, (Bares, Alcan, 1913, i. 600 jejf. 
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sectarian spirit of the school kept him at a distance from all 
its collective expressions. Unable though he was as yet to 
dispel the fallacy upon which the physiocrats had based 
their distinction between a productive and an unproductive 
class, he neverdicless saw, with his greater openness of mind, 
how paradoxical it was to describe manufac^re and trade 
as unproductive ; and he substituted for thisaescription the 
phrase ‘ salaried class a less degrading but not less in- 
accurate title. 

Apart from this and certain other corrections in the 
doctrine of the school, it is Tui^ot’s chief merit that he was 
able to gather together the most positive and realistic 
elements of the physiocrats’ proposed reforms, and to 
attempt to carry them out, first as intendent of Limoges and 
later as minister of Lotus XVI. 

Thus, chiefly through the work and initiative of Turgot, 
the physiocratic principles began to work upon legislation 
affecting landed property. The new economic rationalism 
began to transform the venerable usages and customs which 
had reduced the old agricultural society to its complex and • 
stagnant condition. The innovations essentially consisted of 
simplifications. The complicated and unremunerarive per- 
sonal coimes'viere replaced by rents proportional to the value 
of the holdings ; the tolls, the burdensome tithes, the infinity 
of feudal dues, by proportional lews upon the yield. The 
physiocratic school had propotmded the tlieory of the single 
tax upon land, which so acute an observer as Arthur Young 
regarded as an absurdity ; yet in spite of exaggeration it con- 
tained a new and fertile principle, the principle of direct 
taxation ; far more conducive to liberty, as was later recog- 
nized, than that of indirect taxation.^ 

' Of more immediate importance were the State regulations 
making for free trade, which were conceived in the new spirit 
and expressed in the very language of the economistsf A 

‘ But this advantage could not he dearly perceived. In fact, as Turgot 
himself observed, such a law would deprive the English parliament of 
all its influence, which depended upon voting taxes, and the king would 
become as absolute in England as in France (pp. cit. ii. 306). 
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first edict by the king, on the aist of May 1763, permits 
within certain hmits the free circulation of grain all over 
France ; a later edict in 1764 extends this faculty to inter- 
national trade, while fixing a maximum price of grain above 
which all exportation outside the kingdom was forbidden. 
These edicts were abrogated m 1770, reinstated by Turgot 
in 1774, and again abolished by Necker in 1777- 

These vacillations show that the physiocratic principles 
were stubbornly opposed by the old world of tradition which 
they were intended to destroy. Even in educated circles 
their triumph was by no means unopposed. The Abbe 
Galiani thought that freedom of trade was in theory a pro- 
found truth, but might in practice give rise to even greater 
evils than its opposite ; nor did he share the physiocrats’ view 
of agriculture, which to him seemed a mere game of chance, 
the farmer putting down his stake while nature and the 
treacherous elements held the bank. This was a profound 
truth paradoxically expressed, and was destined later to lead 
to valuable reflections on the necessity of connecting agri- 
cultural and mdustrial production so as to introduce stability 
and equihbrium into the national sources of wealth. Grimm 
was deeply sceptical as to the physiocrats’ hopes ; Necker 
brought to the work of government a policy opposed to 
theirs. The one point in their programme which seemed 
unassailable, the abolition of the come, aroused the opposi- 
tion of Rousseau, who thought the rorre'e less prejudicial to 
fi’eedom than taxation, because in a truly free State the 
citizens did everything with their own hands and nothing 
by means of money ; far from paying in order to be excused 
their proper duties, they would pay in order to carry out 
these duties in person.' 

The classes chiefly interested, the feudal proprietors and 
the peasants, opposed the new principles far more resolutely. 
The land owners, o r those of them who did not yet under- 
stand the drift of 4 he reforms, feared a gradual configra tinn 
of their rights the peasants i nstinctively recogn ized the 

* Rousseau, Cmtrat social, iii. 15; Gouomtemeni de Pologne, ii. Contra, 
Turgot, (Bans, ii. agg. 
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danger of the concentration of property, which deprived 
them without recompense of numerous feudal customs which 
lliey had for centuries enjoyed. | This was the perind at which | 
the struggle of the poorer rustic population against bourgeois 
liberalism first began ; that liberalism which, under colour, 
of emancipating all citizens, really advanced the interesVoS 
property owners, and, while bestowing on the rest an empty 
form of liberty, left them actually at the mercy of the rich. 
The most stubborn conservatives always found in the peasant 
class numerous recruits to assist them in their attack on the 
liberal position ; though this alliance involved for themselves 
the serious consequence of liberating undisciplined and half- 
civilized masses anxious to appropriate the land not for their 
masters but for themselves.v^ 

These resistances, though at first hardly perceptible, 
delayed the carrying out of the physiocratic programme. 
Turgot fell into disgrace and was succeeded in office by 
Necker. But the Revolution, by destroying the power of the 
nobility and by selling their confiscated estates, satisfied, at 
least for the time, the land-hunger of the agricultural classes, 
and marked the triumph of Turgot. But the unsolved and 
insoluble problem of fuUy satisfying this hunger will again, 
in the nineteenth century, bring the land-owning bourgeois 
face to face with the peasant, with important consequences 
for the history of hberalism. 


We have spoken of the land-owning bourgeois ; and this 
phrase precisely expresses the result of the physiocrats’^ 
liberal system. Bourgeois property is property by commoi^ 
right as opposed to properly by privileged right; the lana; 
is no longer in bondage, no longer indivisible, but may form' 
the object of free contract and partition ; it appertains to thel 
personality of its owner, who may cultivate it as he thinks' 
fit, employ whatever labour he pleases, and dispose of its 
crops however he thinks best. But the appropriation of the 
land produces not only these economic consequences, but 
also political consequences reacting upon the former. In the 
feudal period the land, in addition to maintaining the 
population, provided a ruling class in the shape of its pro- 
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prietors. ^^ou.r^eois property/ in a predominantly agricul- 
tural country, alters the iorm of the problem but not its 
substance, and indeed makes it more difficult of solution. 
Quesnay looked upon the new proprietors as the class 
destined by nature for the service of the community. Turgot, 
completing and correcting his master’s tableau economique, saw 
Society divided into three classes : the productive class, con- 
sisting of agriculturists actually working the land; the 
salaried class of artisans and employees; and the land- 
owning class, which, not being tied to the task of earning its 
living, could be employed in the service of Society and tlic 
State, government, justice, administration, and war, which 
for this reason he called the ‘ disponible ’ class.'^ But the 
question was too complicated to be solved by a classification.. 
The old feudal regime provided a truly disponible class, 
because primogeniture and tlie indivisibility of estates em' 
sured the economic and political independence of some 
individuals, however few. But bourgeois property, hereditary 
division, and the democratic tendency to increase the number 
of landowners, resulted in so minute a subdh ision of the 
land that not only did agriculture suffer but the landow ning 
class itself tended to disappear. The owner of a veiy small 
pbt of land is not a disponible man at the service of the State. 
He needs a subsidiary occupation, which often becomes his 
principal source of income. In tliis case his land becomes 
a mere appendix in his livelihood, and exercises only a 
marginal influence upon his economic and political outlook. 
Thus, even in agricultural countries, the poUtical importance 
of the land has diminished as its economic value has in- 
creased. The consequences of this fact for Liberalism have 
been very serious. With the diminution of the class of 
independent landowners, able to discharge the functions 
of local government and political representation without 
payment and without servility towards the State, have come 
its replacement by the bnreanrrary the modern unwanted . 
general class, and the illTcit intrusion of business into public 
life through the plutocracy. Moreover, even where the land 
^ surlafomaiimetUdistribtdimdeSTkhesses^ii. 541 . 
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has not lost all its political influence) it has often been able 
to exercise it only in an indirect manner through the medium 
of the so-called liberal professions, to which landowners and 
their sons have been able to devote themselves thanks to their 
comparative economic independence; to this is due the 
invasion of the political stage by the lawyers. 

§ 6. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ^ 

In dustria l freedom is another child of modern indivi- 
dualism ; itTfavouritc child. It is a commonplace of Protes- 
tant literature that industrialism has reached its highest 
development in the countries most affected by the Reforma- 
tion ; from which it is inferred tliat the expansion of modern 
■industry is due to the spirit of conscientiousness and responsi- 
bility characteristic of Protestantism. Catholic countries, 
these writers admit, have not entirely failed to develop 
this branch of human activity ; but even here, it is pointed 
out, the strictly industrial regions are those which have 
directly or indirectly fell the influence of the Reformation. 
In any case, it is added, the spirit of self-dependence, initia- 
tive, and organization, characteristic of great industries, is 
absent from a truly strictly Catholic mentality. The latter 
has produced the artisan system and Colbertism, but not the 
Industrial Revolution. Finally it is observed that, while the 
science of economics, originally based, at least in part, upon 
industrialism, arises in England, the French system of thel 
physiocrats denies all value to industry ; though from this! 
negation it draws .an unexpected liberal corollary : that since] 
industry is unproductite its burden upon the life of the' 
country ought not to be increased by grants and subsidies 
from the Stale. 

The importance of the problem of industrial freedom 
begins to be generally felt in England in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Hitherto_industry had confined 
itself to a narrow and secondary sphere of action, to which 
the traditio nal gu ild ^tem was well enough adapted. Pro- 
duction was regulated by local consumption ; labour was 
decentralized ; the capital employed was small, and labour 
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was for the most part highly specialized ; the artisans, mas- 
ters, and apprentices had clearly defined mutual rights and 
duties ; they were separated by no class distinction, for after 
an apprenticeship of greater or less length every one became 
a master; tlie State guaranteed the guilds a monopoly of 
production, and secured the interests of the consumer by 
requiring all products to pass certain standard tests. 

But this patriarchal state of things suddenly gave way 
before a movement which, because of its obviously revo- 
lutionary character, has been justly called the Industrial 
Rev olution. ^ In the second half of the eighteenth century 
a series of technical inventions — mechanical spinning and 
weaving, the steam-engine, the utilization of coal for the 
extraction and working of iron — entirely transformed the old 
sedentary industries ; machinery displaced, at least for the 
time being, the specialized skill already acquired by the 
labourer, and rendered possible a vast influx of new labour ; 
this necessitated the concentration of labour in factories, 
vastly increased the fixed capital of a business, put an end 
to the old relations between master and man, and increased 
production to such an extent that local consumption was no 
longer equal to the supply, thus necessitating the discovery ’ 
of wider markets and the extension of the chain of middle- 
men linking the producer to the consumer.^ 

') To these gigantic changes the guild system soon showed it- , 
(^^Jnadequate. Here, as in the transformation of agriculture, 
^e riiost serious opposition came both from above and from 
pelow : from the manufacturers whose fortunes were already 
made, especially the woollen manufacturers, and from the 
poorest artisans, who were unable to face the competition of 
machinery. But the advantages of a free manufacturing 
system soon made themselves indirectly felt, through the 

The phrase was perhaps used for the first time by Toynbee, Lectwes 
m tht Industrial Reoolviion in England, 1884, uncompleted at the author’s 
death. 

’ Space forbids more than the briefest reference to this complex 
movement. The reader who wishes to go farther may consult Toynbee, 

fit.; Mantoux, la rimhaim mhstriiUe, Paris, 1906; or Schulze- 
Gaevemitz, La grande intrapresa (Ital. tr., Bibl. degh Eammisti, ser. v). 
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growth of a completely new industry which because of its 
newness was unprotected by the old system. This was the 
cottonindustry, which arose in England by a curious reac- 
tion against the protectionism of the woollen manufacturers, 
and in a few years attained a prodigious development, 
through being able to make unhampered use of the rapid 
improvements in manufacture, and to introduce labour 
devoid of any guild organization and largely recruited from 
the peasants whom the enclosures carried out by the landed 
aristocracy had set free for employment in the factories. 

The contrast between the protected and unprogressive 
woollen industry and the free and progressive cotton industry 
must soon have forced itself upon the notice of the manufac- 
turing class, whose cxcessh e protectionism had been retitflced 
by Adam Smith as early as 1776. And in fact, with the 
increase in number and power of the free employers, im- 
plying as it did the increase of their political influence in 
government circles, the old restrictions, the old monopolies, 
the old regulations as to the quality and quantity of products, 
began by degrees to disappear. Artificial and external com- 
promises between the various interests were no longer needed. 
To assure the production of good wares, it was no longer 
necessary to provide State control; tlie interests of the pro- 
ducers themselves, prompted by mutual competition, were 
enough. Indeed this competition was the consumer’s best/ 
defence, serving as it did to reduce prices, sharpen the manu- 
facturers’ wits, and compel them to improve their machines, 
increase production, and cut down the cost of production to 
a minimum. 

In this school of initiative and self-criticism, under the 
I normal discipline of an habitual self-dependence, urged by 
an ever-present necessity for progress and growth with min 
I as t he only altern ative, grew up the .stalwart industrial - 
I middle-cla» which in the nineteenth century was to form 
I the ba ckbo ne of the new English Liberalism. ^Compared wil 
the landed mitWle class which' formed the chief source of 
continent^ .Liberalism, ijt was remarkable for its indivi- 
dualistic character. It had no sense of duty towards the 
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State, which it might well have addressed in the contemp- 
tuous words of the philosopher, ‘ Get out of my sunlight 
No privilege, no monopoly had gone to the making of its 
fortune ; such a parasitic life it despised no less than the 
indolence of the rentier. Its nature was forged and tcmpetcd 
in the factory, whose individuality was in perfect harmony 
with the individuality of its creator. 

Unlike the manufacturer, the landowner cannot call him- 
selfal oiice the SIFer and the son of his work. He owes his 
rigllb td'the State and to Society; Liberal though he is, he 
enjoys a-privilege, a. monopQly,"since tlic total quantity of 
knd is limited. He can gather its fruits without having 
lavished upon it his labour. His consciousness of his own 
individuality is'therefore less quick and lively; his spiiit of 
initiative meets with difficulties harder to surmount ; com- 
petition is less direct, and less stimulating in its effect upon 
his personality. 

1 Hence arises a new difference, very visible in the nine- 
teenth century ,Tjetwcen English and continental Liberalism ; 
a difie’ren’ce of temper, of attitude, of activity, vividly 
reflected in their respective histories. But industrial Libeial- 
ism has its own defect.! a different way, but no less 
seriously, it feels the difficulty of creating a gov erning class. 
In the most heroic period of its life, the time of Peel and 
Cobden, it gave its best childien to the seivicc of politics; 
but later, absorption in their own business, and their tradi- 
tional antipathy towards the State, surviving like an in- 
herited characteristic even when the State had passed into 
their own hands, drew them away from the work of govern- 
ment, which they handed over to their dependants, or tried 
to effect in underground and indirect ways. 

I E ven more s erious are the social consequences of this form 
of Liberalism. We hav'e seen that the freedom of the soil, 
by' ffeprtflHgTfte "j^asants of their customary rights, put 
them at the mercy of their masters, and drove them to 
agitations wavering between the two extremes of reaction 
and revolution^ The same phenomenon appears far more 
frequently and more intensely in industry, on account of its 
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greater concentration and mobility. The employers agree 
in regarding liberty as a principle of universal application ; 
but equd'ity of rights between employeis and employed, 
where their conditions are markedly unequal, appears a mere 
mockery of equality. I 

This state of things was a stimulus to the manufacturers in 
their mutual relations ; but what of the woikmen? j Formerly 
these weie protected by the statutes of their g uilds, aMuring- 
them “at least permanence of labour "mid IWilllhood : this 
defence gone, they were exposed to every caprice of their 
masters at the very moment when the use of machinery and 
the need for cutting down the cost of production drove the 
new captains of industry to the most relentless exploitation 
of their men. The labouici had been proclaimed free; to 
prevent the reconstitution of the old guilds the law forbade 
all associations bettveen working men ; but this freedom, so 
valuable to the middle class, was for him, deprived as he was 
of means of subsistence and the tools of labour, merely the 
fowdom to sell himself into slavery. T hus it w as precis^y at 
the period of intensest industiial growth that the condition 
of the labourer changed for the worse.l Hours of labour 
multiplied out of all measure ; the employ ment of women and 
children in factories loweied wages : the keen competition 
between the woikmen themselves, no longer tied to their 
parishes but fiee to travel and congregate where they were 
most in demand, fuithcr cheapened the labour they placed 
on the market ; numerous and frequent industrial crises, in- 
evitable at a period of gi owlh, when pnpulatinn and consump- 
tion are not vet stabilized, swelled from time to time the ranks 
of the unemployed, the leseives in die army of starvation. 

T^se weie at least the fiist-fruits of liberty for working 
men, who now began to form a class sharply distinct from 
that of the middle-class manufactuiers, and soon sharply 
oppose d to it. It is characteristic tot the first economist to 
i^ e these immediate con sequences of industrialism was a 
p^aocrat, Turgot, wiio observes that freedom of contract 
tends to reduce wages^ to th e level of bare subsistence.^ But 
^ Turgot, (Enures, ii. 537. 
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from this observation he did not draw the pessimistic infer- 
ences later drawn by Ricardo and his socialistic (followers. 

We thus see, beginning in the closing years of' the eigh- 
teenth century, the growth of a distinction between the 
working and middle classes, and the rise of an opposition 
netween bourgeois freedom and an egalitarian principle 
Lending towards a substantial, not only a formal, equality 
jf conditions between man and man. iThe antagonism which 
formerly arose between the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy 
now begins to assert itself by degrees between the pro- 
letariate and the bourgeoisie. Beneath the \ eil of a universal 
Liberalism, the bourgeoisie disguised a privilege similar to that 
once flaunted by the aristocracy; and thus the proletariate’s 
efforts to overthrow the new privilege, though anti-liberal in 
appearance^ were in reality to bring into existence a wider 
Liberalism./ 

For us, therefore, it will be necessary t follow the course 
of the working-class movement not or’/ in its self-contained 
and revolutionary manifestadons, but also in those which«eem 
most remote from any such goal. We refei to the alliances, 
of which the nineteenth century offers conspicuous examples, 
between the working classes and the conservative land- 
owners, against industrial Liberalism. These alliances hav e an 
indirectly Liberal significance because, resulting as they do in 
the protection and defence of labour (in England social legis- 
lation dates from 1802), they serve to broaden the basis of 
Liberalism as originally understood. 

While the reformed economic life of agriculture found 
expre^on in the syst^ of the physiocrats, that of industry 
was modelled^ upon the doctrines of Adam Smith. The 
(reader of his great work on Tke Wealth of Motions may at 
first fail to realize the enormous distance that separates it 
from the writings of the physiocrats. Smith, like them, 
affirms the primacy of agricultural economy, and makes no 
secret of his dislike for manufacturers and traders. But these 
antipathies are accidental, and are chiefly due to the pro- 
tectionist attitude of these two classes in his own day. The 
main fact is that Adam Smith justifies their functions by 
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recognizing them as productive of social utilities. But the 
peculiar feature of Smith’s conception lies not so much here, 
as in the fact that he shifted the centre of gravity in econo- 
mics from the estate — a hybrid mixture of legal and economic 
eleihm’teT^to the business, whether industrial or agricultural. 
"’Thus the new science declares its independence of the ancient 
family and soda! institutions, repudiates the static hierarchy 
of classes which the physiocrats had perpetuated, in a word 
follows and to some degree antidpates the transformation 
gradually coming about in modern industrial society, the 
sweeping redistribution of its dasses and functions. 

This is Adam Smith’s true modernity : and his followers, 
developing these aspects of his doctrine under the guidance 
of experience itself, hare done much to clear away whatever 
features in his work have, in the narrower sense of the phrase, 
a merely agricultural or rural character. 

The ultim|te_ccll of modem economic sodety is not the 
family with” its properly, but the business ; a spontaneous 
division of labour distributes the task of production among 
the various businesses; exchange causes the product to 
circulate and equates it with the demands of consumption. 
The whole of society thus assumes the aspect of an auto- 
nomous' and self-sufficing organism. The one law which 
effe ctually co ntrols its internal relations Ts "freedom; free- 
do m in th e creation of businesses, in the division of sodal 
labourja^exchange. In these rdations there is no place for 
the action of the State, which would in vain, or worse than 
in vain, attempt to replace the spontaneous organization of 
nature by an artificial and ephemeral organization of its 
own. To the State belongs only the external task of providing 
a security and defence which may permit the free play of the 
organic forces ; and solely on behalf of this task Smith grudg- 
ingly allows certain restrictions on commerdal freedom and 
the survival of a few ancient privileges.' 

‘ e.g. the Navigation Act (iv. 7). At the time of the free-trade agita- 
tion the conservatives quoted passages from Adam Smith in favour of 
their own position ; they found no lack of these, but failed to convince 
the public that they represented the real spirit of the book. 
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^ At bottom, tliis conception is obviously individualistic : 
ts motive force is self-interest. But it is an individualism 
vhich spreads out so as to cover the whole of society, in 
jirtuc of a naively optimistic feeling that the general interest 
was nothing but the sum or resultant of private interests. 
This applied not only to the relations between the economic 
forces acting within a single State, but also to the relations 
between ^ate and State ; the well-being of each was a coni 
dition or means to the well-being of all the rest. In thes^ 
rudimentary economic principles we can see a new view ol 
international politics. 

But are the interests of individuals really harmonious? 
When Adam Smith published his work in 1776 the Industrial 
Revolution was hardly begun ; no serious conflict had as yet 
broken out between the agricultural and industrial classes, 
and his optimism seemed justified. This enabled him to paint 
an idyllic picture of a society in which town and country 
mutually supphed each other’s needs, the former offering to 
the latter its industrial products, to receive the produce of 
agriculture in return, so that the economic forces of the 
nation balanced one another ; where the profits of indut 
automatically tended, through competition and th' 
being of the nation at large, to diminish, and wage.- 
where the position of the landed proprietor Ii\ in- 
could be justified from the point of view of, l 
interest of society.' But the Industrial Revolution, 
flict of capital and labour, the clash between the agr 
and manufacturing classes, very soon dispelled t 
sions ; so that the picture of economic society as t 
Adam Smith’s followers, though still preserving the ti 
mental lines laid down by the master, was painted in darn-ci 
colours and expressed a more pessimistic outlook. 

§ 7 - CIVIL AND POLITICAL LIBERTY 

We have seen the new freedom germinate in the modern 
consaousness as a contrast to the privileges of feudalism. 
This gave rise to a new mentality growing up as it were in- 
' i- 9; u.4;iv. 9; &c. 
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voluntarily before our eyes ; the mentality of a new bour- 
geois class, in which this modern consciousness is incarnate. 

\ This Homo noous repudiates all ecclesiastical mediation in the 
service of his unworldly interests, and extends this intolerance* 
0 the organi2ation of his worldly life. He will be his own 
tuitic, his own judge. Ids own advocate, his own adminis- 
trator, his own ruler. And since in the intimacy of con-^ 
science, where all social barriers are swept away, he recog- 
nizes himself the equal of all other men, his freedom appears 
to him as a right capable of extension to all, a primordial 
' right common to all men as mcnl\ Liberalism, as we have 
said, regarded as a universal and widespread historical con- 
sciousness, implies not only the feeling of liberty but the 
idea of equality. | This feeling and this idea develop together ; 
but from their very triumph new conflicts between them 
arise, the effect of which will be to create a democracy dis- 
tinct from Liberalism and often in opposition to it, yet imply- 
ing a perpetually renewed demand for a higher unity. 

Now the liberties of which we have spoken are not discon- 
ner 'd each from the rest ; they form a system, which is the 
■era of human personality in its progressive organiza- 
most appropriate and original name is the 
' ic individual.*^ And yet, by the mere fact that 

Privileges on the part of one man as against 
ecd from a root common to all individuals, 
eir practical apphcaiion can only take place 
. . -ciely, they may also be called, and have 
called. icivil liberties. \ This name, of course, 

' jggestion of any privilege belonging to the civis 

1 to the mere homo. They are civil liberties because 
they are human liberties, because humanity is essentially 
social, and in its most developed form constitutes precisely 
what is called civil society. The civil quality of this liberty, 
;fer from absorbing wholly into itself the original quality of 
"individuality, serves only to emphasize it; so much so, that 
when society threatens to tyrannize over the individual the 
individualistic energy of this freedom asserts itself and turns 
against society. 
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This element of social unity we have seen gradually grow- 
ing up in the evolution of individualism. And this leads us 
to consider the two terms, individual and society, as, within 
certain limits, synonymous, in spite of their latent antithesis, 
In the eighteenth century the individual and the new society 
that springs from him have a common enemy, the despotic 
State, against which they learn to direct their energies, 
united by the optimistic feeling tliat the action of the indivii 
dual must fully harmonize with the action of society. 

Thus freedom, whether we call it individual or civil free- 
dom, stands in opposition to the State. The State has no 
right to control religious belief, to direct thought, to inter- 
vene in the private economic life of the citizen ; it meets with 
an insuperable barrier in the conscience of the individual 
and in everything that immediately proceeds from this con- 
science. Freedom, then, means freedom /mm the State, the 
tight of the individual as against the State. 

But what is the value of freedom without recognition, 
of right without sanction? What if the State, in spite of the 
individual’s claim to the contrary, intervenes and attacks his 
inviolable prerogatives? While the State subsists on its own 
account, independent of the individual, the individual's 
'rights are always in danger of violation : the only safeguad 
is that the indiv idual s hould appropriate the State. 

This idea ul dppi'd^rlaUoii comes into being by degrees, 
after many unsuccessful attempts at compromise. Between 
crude despotism and the Revolution intervenes a period com- 
monly called the period of enlightened despotism , to wlhich 
the bourgeoisie entrusts its hopes of freedom. If the monarchy 
has already in part destroyed feudalism, why should it not 
complete its work of reformation? The physiocrats, con- 
vinced of the mathematical self-evidence of their liberal 
principles, look for their realization to no other power ; to 
solve a mathematical problem, a single individual, furnished 
with reason, is surely sufficient. The same view is shared by 
illmmnism as a whole; granted the strictly rationalistic 
maimer in which it conceives its reforms, it is inevitable that 
their execution should be entrusted to a single individual. 
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A legislative assembly, with its conflicting passions and 
interests, could only produce chaos. And how could any- 
body who remembered the recent history of legislative 
assemblies maintain the opposite view ? The Estates General 
had not been convened since 1614; tire parliaments which 
claimed partly at least to supersede them had made the worst 
possible impression, showing themselves more reactionary 
than the Crown, and had finally been suppressed amid 
universal satisfaction. 

The confidence in monarchy was so strong throughout the 
dghteenth century that it even survived the first shocks of 
the Revolution. In 1789, not only Mirabeau and Sieyes but 
Robespierre and Danton were monarchists. None the less, 
monarchy had done everything in its power to destroy this 
faith, whenever after each crisis of disillusionment and 
despair it had once more been set on its feet. It irritated the 
nobles while it paid their pensions; it taxed its allies the 
bourgeois to pay for the luxury and waste of its court ; it 
created a sense of the precarious and insecure character of 
all rights, and turned reactionary whenever it seemed to 
have desired a decisive advance; and by yielding tamely 
to its own subjects’ commands it demonstrated its impotence 
even while asserting its omnipotence. This vacillating and 
inconsistent conduct created by degrees in the minds of 
citizens the demand for a more secure guarantee of their 
own civil rights, which should place them beyond the power 
of arbitrary infraction, j) Thus arose the idea of political 
liberty as an addition to civil liberty, as a safeguard against 
the State and the Crown.\ |This conception had originally the 
same anti-State character which marked the substantial rights 
it was intended to protect^ 

I The idea of this guarantee, in the sense here defined, is 
modem ; but in a broader sense it is connected with the 
medieval institutions which tempered feudal monarchy in 
the interest, not of individuals, but of privileged groups : 
the representation of orders or dasses.j Fallen into abeyance 
in France, these institutions survived in England, and there 
showed their vitality by producing two victorious revolu- 
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lions and providing an effectual check upon the Crown. This 
gave reason to suppose that tlicy were still capable of dis- 
charging a political function in tire modern world. 

The writer who more than any other preserved the 
memory and renewed the prestige of these institutions was 
Montesquieu , in his famous Esprit des l ois. Montesquieu 
5a rationalist, but at the same time a sch'olar, a combination 
far from rare in the age of Leibniz and Mabillon. His 
scholarly tastes led him to particularize, and thus to qualify 
his abstract affirmations of freedom by setting forth the condi- 
tions of time, place, and maimer in which freedom had 
actually been achieved. In him therefore we find a spon- 
taneous approach to what the French call guarantism,' that 
is, the conception of substituting guarantees of freedom for 
formal and often ineffectual declarations of its ideal essence. 

From the work of Montesquieu an interesting antliolog)' 
of liberal expressions could be collected. That freedom 
whjch abstract rationalists treated as innate right reveals 
itself to the author’s eye as depending on many circum- 
stances, and in its turn producing many effects, not to be 
deduced from any a priori conception. It has its roots in the 
soil ; in fertile plains the movement towards despotism is only 
arrested with difficulty ; in an inaccessible mountain district 
liberty is easier of attainment. The same is true of islands 
as compared with continents. Lands are cultivated not in 
proportion to their fertility but in proportion to their free- 
dom. If we mentally divide a country, we arc astounded to 
see wastes in those parts of it that are naturally most fertile, 
and dense populations where the soil appears to refuse all 
' wealth. The reason for this is that the barrenness of the soil 
makes men industrious, sober, hard-working, and coura- 
geous ; develops, we should say, their individuality. As a 
general rule, heavier taxes can be raised in proportion as the 
subject enjoys more liberty ; as liberty decreases taxes must 
be diminished. In free States heavy taxes are counter- 
balanced by liberty ; in despotic States the lightness of the 

■ \Garmtime, a system designed to protect the individual’s rights 
against encroachment by the State.] 
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taxes is a compensation for the loss of liberty. In a republic 
the citizen will pay most heavily, because he believes he is 
paying himself. Industry on a large scale is more appropriate 
to a republic than to a monarchy ; because in the former the 
greater security of property makes every one willing to 
invest his capital and take risks. Freedom of trade does not 
consist in allowing traders to do what they like ; that would 
be rather slavery. A restriction upon traders is not neces- 
sarily a restriction on trade; indeed, it is precisely in free 
countries that the trader finds himself most hedged about 
by restrictions, while he is nowhere less subject to restrictions 
than in countries devoid of freedom. In general, freedo m 
does not consist in doir ig one wants, but, in a 

^society r' BpH By iy, ^p;n[T ahip fo fin what 

xhe forms of justice are necessary to 
liberty ; but if they arc too numerous they end by frustrating 
the very purpose of the law. Some people contrast the dis- 
quietude which accompanies freedom unfavourably with the 
tranquillity at which despotic government aims; but this is not 
real peace, it is the silence of a city occupied by the enemy.' 

This is the spirit in which Montesquieu approaches the 
problem of political freedom. It is not, for him, separable 
from civil freedom, but is complementary to it, connected 
by the fact remarked above, that it stands between the forms' 
of government and the liberties of the people. What is 
political liberty? It is that tranquillity of mind which comes 
from every man’s conviction of his own security ; * as such, 
it is the condition of civE Eberty. The comdetion of one’s 
own security in its turn can only arise from a Constitution 
which sets definite and inviolable limits upon the action of 
the State. Of the practical working of such a Constitution 
England offers a highly suggestive example and model. 
Here, of the three constitutive powers of the State, the 
legislative, the executive, and the judiciary, the first corre- 
sponds to the liberal principle that each man must be able 
to govern himself; but since the mere expansion of territory 

^ des lois^ v. 14 ; xi. 3 ; xviii. 3, 5, 12 ; xx. 4, 12 ; xxxix. i. 

’ Op. cit. xi. 6. 
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makes it impossible for the whole people to have legislative 
power, popular representatives have been introduced, renew- 
able from time to time, so that the citizens represented may 
carry their aspirations to a new parliament when they have 
been disappointed by the old. 

The legislative body which forms the strictly political 
power consists of three parts ; king, lords, and commons, 
each independent of the rest, but connected with the rest in 
such a way that each is able to check and hinder the action 
of the others. Thus the House of Commons can check the 
House of Lords and vice versa ; the king, and through him 
the executive, opens and closes the sessions and may dissolve 
the Houses, but cannot give any edict the force of law with- 
out their consent. Now it might be thought that these, 
mutual checks would result in complete inactivity ; but since 
the inevitable movement of events necessitates an advance, the 


only from the stand- 
point of the Constitution, but also from the standpoint of the 
citizen. The Constitution may be free and the citizen not. 
That the citizen may be free, there must be good general 
laws and an independent power to apply them. Where the 
judiciary depends on the executive, or is confused with it, 
there can be no guarantee that the law will be impartially 
applied. Hence arises another and broader conception of the 
separation and equilibrium of the general powers of the State. 

It has been stated, not svithout truth, that this construc- 
tion is wholly unlike its supposed model. Montesquieu’s 
descriptions of the functions of the English Houses and the 
special attributes of the executive and judiciary powers are 
sometimes correct ; but the sharp separation and equilibrium 
of powers upon which he so strongly insists are foreign to the 
political system of eighteenth-century England. If anything, 
the opposite principle of the confusion of powers was 
actually at work. The best observers and inquirers have 
regard^ the England of that age as a mixture of oligarchy 
‘ 0^. cit,, Book XI, passim. 


three are compelled to move together. 
system of checks and balance s, 
but political liberty is not considered 
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and anarchy, at any rate in its outward political aspect, but 
inwardly as a country steeped in a strong consciousness of 
its traditional privileges and rights, and able for this very 
reason to triumph over the disintegrating influence of its 
anarchism. It is easy to understand how Montesquieu’s 
rationalistic and legal mind left the inner and more organic 
aspect of English political life unplumbed, and confined 
itself to its formal and outward elements, even exaggerating 
the formalism of its distinction. His sincerely liberal spirit 
must have been struck by an observation which even to-day 
seems undoubtedly correct, that the central executive power 
was extremely weak ; and since the true explanation of this 
fact escaped him (as we shall see, this could only be grasped 
by the mature historical thought of the nineteenth century) 
he invented an ingenious mechanism of checks and balances 
to provide it with a rationalistic justification. 

The most curious thing is that his explanation was widely 
accepted in eighteenth-century England. The Englishmen 
of the day, rationalists no less than himself, understood little 
of their own history, and were easily led astray by the archi- 
tectonic appearance of his picture. Montesquieu’s inspira- 
tion thus affected Blackstone’s epoch-making Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, which were to be the Bible of political 
liberalism. In Blackstone we again find the notion of three 
independent powers, king, lords, and commons; a mixed 
government composed of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, uniting in itself all the advantages which Montes- 
quieu had already ascribed to each of the three forms. The 
prerogatives of the various powers are enumerated with a 
thoroughly English precision and detail ; the complex inter- 
play of their functions is lucidly described ; and the whole 
complex of political guarantees summed up in this system 
appears as directed to the supreme end of defending and safe- 
guarding the rights of individuals, divided into two cate- 
gories; absolute or natural, and relative or social.' These 

‘ It may be thought that Blackstone’s distinction of the three powers 
does not exactly coincide with that of Montesquieu. But it must be 
remembered that in Montesquieu there are two separate distinctions : 
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conceptions were popularized later on the continent by De 

Lolme. 

The work of Blackstonc, impeccable in its form, shares with 
that of Montesquieu the fault of emphasizing the purely 
e xternal asp ect of the constitudonal machinery, and ignoring 
{he inner forces by which this machinery was moved and 
animated. This fact produced two opposite consequences in 
England and on the continent respectively. It helped the 
English to give to their own political thought a somewhat 
rationalistic character which assimilated it to that of the 
continent. On the continent, for a time at least, it created the 
dangerous illusion that this well-constructed machinery had 
only to be transplanted into another country in order to 
function as perfeedy there as in its place of origin. The 
ignoring of the internal motive forces produced in the latter 
pase the most disastrous consequences : the separation of 
powers led revolutionary Fnuice to the absurd exclusion of 
the king’s ministers from the political assembly, and this 
contributed to the breach between the Crown and the 
people. Still worse, the search for the best constitution or 
perfect political machine occupied people’s minds all through 
the nineteenth century, and produced hopes of a millennium 
that were foredoomed to disappointment. 

But a form, though it is not everything, is alwajs some- 
thing ; and the imitators of the English tradition certainly 
did not go away empty-handed. The numerous failures to 
apply the form of the English Constitution on the continent 
ended by making it clear that its success required a further 
explanation, a deeper understanding of the English Con- 
stitution ; which led to the discovery of the content of this 
form in the shape of local self-government. With its feet upon 
this new road, continental Liberalism has since endeavoured 
to stimulate the languid vitality of its communes, in order to 

that between the legislative, executive, and judiciary powers, and, within 
the legislative, that between king, lords, and conunons. The double 
position of the king as head both of the legislative and of the executive 
gives rise in Montesquieu’s conception to a certain equivocation and 
interference between the two distinctions. 
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render its copy an adequate representation of the English 
original. 

At the time of which we arc speaking, all this still lay in 
the distant future. We have anticipated, in this case as in 
others, in order that the development and connexion of 
historical problems may appear in a clearer light. History 
never improvises, and, like nature, non facit saltum. 

Returning to Montesquieu, we must observe that the in- 
fluence of his work, uncontested in the first few decades after 
its publication in 1748, began by degrees to be counter- 
acted by other influences of very different origin and 
character. One thing especially strikes us in the continental 
writers, French and Italian, of the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century: an increasing dislike of England. To the* 
formation of this new feeling many political accidents con- 
tributed, including renewed national rivalries and hatreds ; 
but this does not explain why the feeling of dislike for 
England was reinforced by a profound lack of confidence in 
her future. She now appears as a nation far gone in decay : 
corruption and anarchy within and without, an impotence 
soon to be demonstrated by the loss of America. In the minds 
of political writers on the continent, one central doubt begins 
to take shape : whether the much admired English Con- 
stitution may not itself be the true cause of the incipient 
downfall.' The doubt grew stronger as the English Constitu- 
tion was known better — or rather worse, because the 
rationalistic spirit in which its students examined it led them 
to see nothing but confusion and anarchy in a complex of 
institutions formed and consolidated by a tradition many 
centuries old. And its practical working seemed to reinforce 
this judgement. Beneath the cloak of a mixed government, 
could one not detect, as the only political force actually at 
work, a tyrannical, selfish, and greedy aristocracy? Was 
not the executive power, which ought to have been held in 
check by the system of balances, neutralized in fact by 

' See, for example, D’Argemon, Considiralioss swr U gtmanemait antien 
etpr/smi de la Fraaa, Amsterdam, 1764, but written several years earlier, 
pp. 36-43. 
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corruption ? Was it not the king, who ought to have been 
able to do notliing by himself, that took the initiative in a 
disastrous war with America? As for property, which had 
been pronounced as inviolable right, had it not been violated 
through the enclosure, sanctioned by parliament, of the 
open fields? These and similar observations seemed to many 
writers to justify the assertion that the political guarantees 
ofiFered to its citizens by the British Constitution were illusory 
and deceptive, and induced them to follow another path to- 
ward the goal of a firmly established political freedom. 

I The path suggested by the English or their interpreters 
fw as guarantism , Oi; nolitical liEprfy mrif-ptyprl ac 
nf thf; inifivifirial from~the State and in face of dicta te. 
The new path which to Reason and her radical admirers 
appeared more satisfactory consisted in the rational recon- 
struction of the State in accordance with the indefeasible 
j demands of the individual. Only so could security be 
attained against every revival of aggression on the part of 
the old powers and traditional classes. The individual would 
be truly free in his own State, And liberty would now consist 
not in being independent of the State but in taking active 
part in it; in the government of the State regarded as the 
self-government of the individual. This is the aspiration 
which we have already expressed in the formula that the 
individual, in order to make himself secure against the 
dangers arising from the State, must appropriate the State. 

This idea was not absent from the English system ; one 
need only think of the institution of popular representation ; 
but its operation was only indirect, because the traditional 
function of parliament was not so much to govern as to 
guarantee and to check, to refuse and to grant. This explains 
why the new doctrine draws its inspiration not from England 
but from Greece and Rome. Political liberty in fact, for the 
peoples of classical antiquity, consisted in the citizen’s right 
to a share in the work of government. 

But a Liberalism so understood has other names more 
familiar to memory: democracy, republicanism. Montes- 
quieu, in his review of the forms of government, spoke at 
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length of the republic, taking examples from the States of 
antiquity; and, while not concealing his preference for a 
mixed government, bestowed on the republic an impartial 
and even benevolent glance. This form of government thus 
continued to attract attention, even if in a certain sense it 
was now regarded as out of date. 

- \ To this movement of Liberalism, which we may call 
democratic;;;^ belong almost all the political constructions of 
the eighteenth century, including those of a communistic 
character, which are based no less than the rest on the 
republics of antiquity. If we had at command a little histori- 
cal leisure we might here have given some account of them ; 
but a long journey awaits us, and we must confine ourselves 
to an analysis of the most important system of this period, 

( the Conlrat social of Rousseau, which exercised an immense 
I influence on European political history. 

What is the social contract? It is not a compact of sub- 
jection or of govemmenti\by which the individuals of a 
community agree to submit themselves to a master ; it is no 
reminiscence of those medieval contracts between prince 
and people of which we have already spokei\\ It is con- 
nected with the free covenants of the Calvinistic communi- 
ties ; and Rousseau’s Genevan origin confirms this deriva- 
tional It is a contract between equals, between men naturally 
free, intended to establish the rules of their common political 
life. The contracting parties surrender their natural liberty 
to the community, to receive civil liberty in exchange, so 
that, since each surrenders himself entirely to the whole, 
conditions are equal for all ; and since every one obeys the 
general will which springs from the compact of union, he is 
in reality obeying himself. 

This contract might be Killed by the more usual name of 
a C flnstitut ion ; though in that case it should be observed 
that, unlDTe the medieval constitutions, it is a voluntary act 
whose title is founded upon the express consent of the con- 
tracting parties, not on the recognition of a pre-existing 
custom or right; and unlike the greater part of modem 
constitutions, which are one-sided acts of concession on the 
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part of a monarch or compacts between a monarch and his 
subjects, it is a self-constitutive act in which the power con- 
stituting and the power constituted reside in the same 
community. The privatistic nature of this contract, from a 
legal point of view, lies in the fact that the source of all public 
or State right is the individual. 

The conception of the sovereignty of the people follows 
inevitably from the principles already stated, and is de- 
veloped by Rousseau with relentless logic. Granted the 
identity and continuity of the constituting power with the 
constituted power, sovereignty rests permanently with the 
people. It cannot be represented, or the people would be 
sovereign only at the moment of choosing their representa- 
tives, and would relapse into slavery as soon as their members 
of parliament were elected, which actually happens in the 
case of England. The people cannot have representatives, 
but only co inmisM ries ; that is, delegates responsible to the 
people and "not authori2cd to conclude anything definite 
‘without popular ratification. Sovereignty is morrm er in- 
alienable ; it cannot be sold or ceded to a prince or ruler of 
"smyTSid. It has already been said that the act by which the 
■^people gives itself a government is not a contract ; it is a law, 
that is to say an act of sovereignty ; thus got ernment is a 
function, and rulers are functionaries, of the sotcrcign 
people. Lastly, sovereignty is indivisible in \ ir'ue of its \ cry 
conception; since to divide it would be to' cate two oi 
more sovereigns, and this is the negation of sovereignty. 

These attributes are the exact opposite of the principles of 
/guarantism asderivedfrom theEnghsh Constitution. Indivisi- 
bility is the antithesis of the separation of powers and the systems 
of balances ; inalienability tends to destroy the prerogalh’c of 
the Crown and turn the monarch into a magistrate ; the 
impossibility of representation tends to destroy the preroga- 
tive of parliament. But now that the opposition has been 
thus pushed to extremity, can we say that the rights of the 
individual are more effectively safeguarded ? Can we say that 
freedom by means of the State, as Rousseau established it, is 
more secure than the traditional freedom from the State? 
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To answer this question is enough to follow Rousseau’s 
conception in its later development. His thought took as its 
starting-point the natural liberty of the individual, and con- 
verted this by means of the social contract into so-called 
civil liberty. But the very fact that all indhiduals wholly 
and unreservedly surrendered themselves to the commu- 
nity created a gigantic and frranniral collecti\’e power ; a 
monarchy in the style o f JLouis XIV, all the stronger and 
more concentrated becauselTTad more radically levelled 
the individual by reducing liim to the limit of bare human 
nature, and because, instead of a monarch distinct from the 
people, against whom the people could at any rate make 
claims on its own behalf, it set up as sovereign a general will 
against which no one could raise his voice. 

The new monarchy aggratated the slavery of absolutism 
by making it more intimate, by transferring its seat to the 
conscience, on whose threshold the most unbridled despo- 
tism stopped short. As compared with the old monarchy of 
Louis XIV, the new was soon to find for itself a far more 
dreaded name : that of Com ention. 

Rousseau has as yet no presentiment of such a power. 
Faithful to the ancient tripartition of the forms of govern- 
ment, he asserts the principle that taxes become heavier as 
the distance between people and government increases : thus 
In a democracy the people is least burdened, more so in 
aristocracy, a, ^ 1 n of all in monarchy. Thus monarchy 
is suitable tc rich nations, democracy to small and poor 
nations, aristocracy in intermediate cases.' These are re- 
miniscences of the past ; the new democracy which he created 
was a very different thing. 

But if Rousseau, who at this point shows himself inferior 
to Montesquieu, fails to realue the concentration of force 
that can be effected in a democratic government, he never- 
theless worked to prepare for this event. What was said of 
? Richelieu may be said of Rousseau, that despotism was in his 
^ brain if not in his heart. It is enough to reflect on the power 
iS which he gives the sovereign to impose a State religion on the 
^ Contrat soetd, iiL 8. 
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citizens and to treat its articles of faith not as religious dogmas 
but as sentiments of sociability without which they can be 
neither good citizens nor faithful subjects. True, the sove- 
reign cannot compel any one to believe them ; but he may 
banish from the State any one who does not. The citizens’ 
liberty of religion is nothing but the liberty to withdraw from 
the State. But worse is to follow. If any one, after having 
publicly subscribed to these articles of faith, acts as if he did 
not believe them, he is to be punished witli death. He has 
committed the greatest of crimes; he has lied against the law.' 

In these conceptions what relics can be discovered of the 
natural rights of man as an indKddual? Rousseau continues 
to distinguish the rights of the citizen and the sovereign from 
the natural rights which the former must enjoy merely as 
man. The individual does not by the social contract alienate 
his whole self to the community, but only that part which the 
community requires to employ ; but (and this reservation is 
important) the sovereign is the sole judge of its require- 
ments.^ This means that the idea of natural right disappears, 
in the very act of its apparent recognition, as soon as the 
State power is permitted to determine its limits. 

But the primary and inexhaustible source of democratic 
despotism lies in the conception, which Rousseau also enun- 
ciates, that the general will cannot err, that it is always 
droite and always directed towards the public interest. It 
is therefore an infallible and irresistible power, against which 
the individual can neither rebel nor appeal. How can he rebel 
against himself, and to whom exsx he appeal agednst the truth? 

Here we seem to find actually in being the state of things 
foreseen by the prudent Montesquieu, against which his 
constitutionalism was intended to protect the individual; 
a State rendered free by its constitution while its citizens are 
slaves. The latter seem to exhaust their initial freedom in 
the act of fastening their own chains. 

But what was the use of the State’s being free when the 
individuals are not? The first experiments in democratic 
despotism were to create in a renewed and livelier form that 
■ Op. cit. iv. 8 . » Op. cil. ii. 4 . 
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demand for security for the rights of individuals which first 
arose as a protest against monarchical despotism. Freedom 
from the State, instead of being rendered unnecessary by 
the individual’s appropriation of the State, became more 
necessary and more urgent, but at the same time more 
difficult. Protection against oneself is a more difficult thing 
to achieve than protection against another ; especially when 
an illusory security against all external aggression has en- 
couraged the individual to raze his defences to the ground 
and forgo all the safeguards which he has gradually accumu- 
lated in the course of history, leaving him reduced to the 
state of nature, naked and unarmed. 

The problem of simultaneously establishing both kinds of 
political liberty, arising as it did from the bitter experience 
of the Revolution, became overwhelming in the nineteenth 
century. Each made a demand that could not be suppressed, 
or whose suppression, resulting in the exclusive reign of the 
other, would at least imply sheer slavery. 

But is their combination possible? Without for the present 
engaging upon a premature discussion of all the rdations 
behveen Liberalism and democracy, we may here confine 
ourselves to the points at issue between Montesquieu and 
Rousseau. We have seen how Rousseau conceived the 
attributes of sovereignty. The demand expressed in his con- 
ception is undoubtedly just. As against the atomistic sub- 
division of powers, he affirms the indivisible unity of sove- 
reignty. As against a political representation by which the 
representatives once elected lose all contact with the people, 
he affirms that the popular power cannot be represented. 
As against the autonomous prerogatives of the Crown, he 
affirms that this same power cannot be alienated, and that 
in comparison with it the prince is no more than a func- 
tionary. But if these just demands are isolated from the 
opposite demands contained in the other thesis the result 
is an immense concentration of power and a demagogic 
liberation of popular caprice. To avoid these excesses, 
power, though one at its source, must be divided in its 
application ; sovereignty must remain with the people, not 
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in the sense that the crowd may impose itself by mob 
violence upon its degraded and servile representatives, but 
in the sense that the assembly of representatives is itself the 
people politically organized, and that an active circulation 
of public opinion may raise to the level of a substantial truth 
the legal fiction by which every citizen is present and active in 
the assembly. The government has no independent preroga- 
tives but only a function; yet it is in no sense like a mere em- 
ployee, to be dismissed at will; it is the organ of sovereignty, 

A combination, then, is possible ; and we shall see how the 
political consciousness in its development travels towards 
its achievement. 

§ 8. THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

All that has hitherto been said is a mere introduction and 
historical commentary to the famous Principles of 1789, the 
Declaration of Rights preceding the first French Constitution 
of 1791. Seen as we have tried to see them, these principles 
are neither the empty generalizations, nor the transcendent 
truths, nor the deceptive mirage, which many writers and 
publicists of various political opiiuons have thought them, 
reading into them their own partisan passions rather than 
studying them with an open and candid mind. 

Let us begin by reading them ; a thing which very few 
people, however much they talk about them, are in the habit 
of doing. 

‘ The National Assembly recognizes and declares, in the sight 
and under the auspices of the Supreme Being, the following rights 
of the man and the citizen : 

‘ Art. I. Men are born and live free and equal as regards their 
rights. Social distinctions can be based only on the common 
interest. 

‘ Art. II. The end of every political association is the con- 
servation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man. These 
rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression. 

‘ Art. III. The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially 
in the nation. No office and no individual can exercise an 
authorig! not expressly emanating from it. 
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‘ Art. IV. Liberty consists essentially in being able to do what- 
ever is not harmful to others ; thus the exercise of the natural 
rights of each individual has no limits, except those which ensure 
to other members of society the enjoyment of these same rights. 
These limits can be determined only by the law. 

‘ Art. V. The law has the right to prohibit actions harmful to 
society. Whatever is not forbidden by the law cannot be pre- 
vented, and no one can be constrained to do what the law does 
not command. 

‘ Art. VI. The law is the expression of the general will. All 
citizens have the right to take part, cither personally or through 
their representatives, in its formation. 

‘ The law must be equal for all, whether it protects or punishes. 
Since all citizens are equal before it, all are equally admissible to 
all dignities, offices, and public employments, according to their 
capacities and without any other distinction but those of virtue 
and intellect. 

‘ Art. VII. No man may be accused, arrested, or detained, except 
in cases contemplated by the law and according to the forms 
which it prescribes. Those who promote, transmit, carry out, or 
cause others to carry out arbitrary orders must be punished; 
but every citizen summoned or arrested in pursuance of the law 
must instantly obey. In resisting he renders himself culpable, 

‘ Art. VIII. The law must only establish penalties strictly 
and obviously necessary ; and no one must be punished except in 
pursuance of a law passed and promulgated previously to the 
offence and legally applied. 

‘ Art. IX. Since every one is presumed innocent until he has 
been declared guilty, if it is considered necessary to arrest him, 
all severity except what is necessary in order to secure his person 
must be repressed by the law in the most determined manner. 

‘ Art. X. No one must be disturbed in his opinions, whether 
religious or other, provided their expression does not disturb the 
publit order established by law. 

‘ Art. XI. The free communication of thought and opinion is 
one of the most precious rights of man. Every citizen may 
accordingly speak, write, and publish freely, except that he shall 
be answerable for the abuse of this freedom in cases contem- 
plated by the law. 

‘ Art. XII. To guarantee the rights of the man and the 
citizen, public force is necessary ; this is therefore instituted for 
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the advantage of all, and not for the private interest of those to 

whom it is entrusted. 

‘ Art. XIII. For the maintenance of the public force, and for 
the expenses of administration, a general contribution is indis- 
pensable. It ought to be divided among all citizens in proportion 
to their wealth. 

‘ Art. XIV. AU citizens have the right to examine for them- 
selves, through their representatives, the necessity of the public 
contribution, to consent freely to its imposition, to watch over its 
employment, and to determine its amount, its distribution, its 
exaction, and its duration. 

‘ Art. XV. Society has the right to demand from every public 
ofBcial an account of his administration. 

‘Art. XVI. Any society in which rights are not securely 
guaranteed, and the separation of powers is not determined, has 
no constitution. 

‘ Art. XVII . Property, being an inviolable and sacred right, 
can in no case be taken away except wheie public necessity, 
legally determined, clearly demands it, and always on condition 
of a preceding indemnity.’ 

In these brief articles is summarized the charter, an his-« 
torical document like all charters, of modern Liberalism, y 
They are in great part translated, as Jellinek has shown by“, 
a textual comparison, from the American Bill of Rights of 
1776, and through these they attach themselves to the coven- 
ants of the Puritan communities and in the last instance to 
the spirit of Calvinism. This derivation is already familiar 
to the reader, and we will not dwell upon it. 

The Declaration is concerned with the rights of man, not 
the rights of the citizen. This is just, because it is intended 
to sanction no privileges of citizenship, but universal human 
rights, the fruits of a slowly effected revolution centred in the 
consciousness of man. From the new man will in time spring 
the new citizen, not vice versa. The accusation brought 
against the articles by the thought of the nineteenth century, 
to the effect that they put the man, an abstract term, before 
the citizen, a concrete reality, becomes in this light nothing 
but the eternal indictment of every son against his father : 
the accusation of having been bom earlier than himself. 
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In appearance, the tone of the Declaration is abstract; 
but the reader who examines the various liberties with the 
eye of an historian easily recognizes that each represents 
a point of controversy and opposition with a definite aspect 
of the society of the time and place ; and thus discovers a 
confirmation of hjiraheaj^ saying, that the revolutionaries 
meant to draw up not so much an abstract declaration of 
rights as a derlaratinn of war against tyran ts- AnA these 
revolutionaries were so little befogged by abstractions, 
whether verbal or substantial, that they were careful to 
omit from thdr table of liberties the liberty of association. 
They had not forgotten the lately destroyed guilds, and they 
thought of all associations as something coercive ; and later, 
when confronted with the spontaneous revival of workmen’s 
societies, they felt it necessary expressly to forbid them. This 
prohibition, the result no doubt of inexperience, was to be 
maintained for more than half a century through class interest. 

The juridical form of the Declaration is borrowed from 
jusnaturalism ; and that is the aspect of least permanent 
value. It speaks of natural rights anterior to the State, as if 
there could be rights where as yet there is no State ; it places 
liberty and equality in an original condition of man, whereas 
these are in fact values progressively realized in social life. 
But, if the legal form is transitory, it enshrines an imperishable 
demand, which will find the means of creating for itself more 
adequate legal and political expressions : that there should 
be a limit, even if only a shifting historical limit, set up by 
the individual conscience, and not to be transgressed by the 
State on pain of destroying the sources of personality and 
moral energy, and thus degrading and impoverishing its own 
life. When the State was still an external power, as it was in 
the eighteenth century, this limit took the form of an almost 
material barrier ; when the State learns to base itself on the 
conscience of the individual, this limit also will be shifted, 
and will become a more intimate thing, a limit laid down by 
the mind itself ; but it will always exist, and will be re-estab- 
lished as often as an attempt is made to remove it. The 
modem consciousness which creates the new State will 
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never resign itself to be the slave of its own creature ; it feels 
profoundly, even if confusedly, that once so enslaved its 
vital energy would be for ever stilled, all fresh creative 
activity precluded, and nothing left but a stagnant theocracy. 
The true immortality of the principles of lySg lies in the 
fact that they express, even though in a contingent and im- 
perfect form, the inner conflict between the individual and 
the State : a conflict perpetually reviv'ed by every compro- 
mise and every synthesis, because the creator is always more 
than the creature ; he is the germ of new creatures. 

It would he wrong to regard the opposition between the 
individual and the State as the absurd antithesis of hetero- 
geneous and incommensurable entities, which on a super- 
ficial inspection it might seem to be : an antithesis like that 
between the atom and the material universe. It is in fact 
an antithesis between two dialectical terms, the creator and 
the creature, the State iti fieri and the State in esse, the ideal 
and the real. Hence the vital importance of vindicating the 
rights of the individual, even from the strictly political point 
of view, in the interest of the progress and development 
of the State. 

On a closer view of the Declaration we find two elements, ■■ 
of diverse origin and inspiration, juxtaposed and to some 
extent confused : on the one hand, the freedom of a pre- 
political condition ; on the other, tlie individual’s participa- 
tion in the formation of the State. As we already know, there 
are too different forms of political frecej om. In Art. II we 
find a statement about the natural and imprescriptible rights 
of man, liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppres- 
sion; in Art. Ill a statement of the principle of popular 
sovereignty. The reader who knows how the Declaration was 
composed, by a highly eclectic process of compilation, and by 
compromises voted by closure between the formulae of the 
various leaders, will not be surprised to see the two concep- 
tions side by side ; though logically they are incompatible, 
because, once Rousseau had given currency to the principle 
of popular sovereignty, any idea of individual right as against 
the State, or of resistance to oppression, became impossible. 
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Yet this conjunction served a useful purpose, since the 
development of the Reiolution was very soon to reveal the 
danger of one-sided doctrinal formulae, and the necessity 
for compromise. The inexperience of the authors of the 
Declaration left a loophole for experiments in various direc- 
tions without overstepping the bounds of the Constitution. 
Montgat mieu_and Rousseau , the English and the democratic 
types of Liberalism, were left face to face : the one offered a> 
freedom conceived as the power to do whatever does noti 
harm others ; the other a freedom understood as the sove- 
reignty of the people ; the one a chamber of representatives, 
the other a body of popular commissaries ; the one the 
separation of powers, the others their indivisibility. But 
both were agreed in interpreting liberty and equality as 
purely formal and legal principles, whose aim was to sanction 
and not to annul the actual differences between individuals : 
men ought to be free within the sphere of their own rights 
and equal only in the eyes of the law. An essential comple- 
ment of this formalism was the defence of the institution of 
property, that is to say, tlie explicit recognition of the 
economic and social differences which emerge through the 
identity of men in the eyes of the law. All this was doubtless 
in agreement with the spirit of modern individualism, which 
aims at developing human personahty in the greatest 
possible richness and variety of faculties, not reducing it to 
undifferentiated atoms ; and equality in the eyes of the law 
is simply the necessary formal condition which makes pos- 
sible the free development of the individual’s powers. 

But though this legal conception arose in contrast with the 
regime of privilege, which aggravated natural and spon- 
taneous differences by adding to them differences artificially 
imposed by law, does it exhaust all the possibilities of modern 
individualism? Does it not rather consecrate a new privi- 
lege, the privilege of property, of wealth ; a new artificial 
difference, likewise created by law, added to the differences 
created by nature and distorting or preventing their free 
development? While analysing the new conception of 
property, we pointed out that it is understood as closely 
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attached to personality ; it is precisely for tlris reason tliat all 
men demand the right of owning pioperty. Now so long as 
property belongs to the few, it represents a privilege of the 
few as compared widi the many, whose injustice is the more 
strongly felt according as it is based upon a principle com- 
mon to the few and the many, which thus divides where it 
ought to unite. Those who do not own property can hardly 
regard themselves as protected by the law in exactly the 
same manner as those who do ; and what do they gain 
by a formal identity of conditions if they cannot develop 
their own personality? It only serves to sanction their misery 
and their oppression, to convert that which ought to be a 
bond into a fetter. The profound sense of social justice and 
injustice is a purely modem thing. The Middle Ages had 
their revolts due to hunger, and their explosions of social 
hatred ; but they never knew of claims made in the name of 
justice, precisely because there was no point of contact 
between the privileged and unprivileged, and the rights of 
the former, being based on a title peculiar to themselves, 
could not excite jealousy and rancour. Conditions in the 
modern world are wholly different. Here the privileges which 
arise from the consciousness of the liberty and equality of 
individuals bear upon them the visibh signs of injustice and 
abuse ; and thus they generate a sense of injury which is die 
source of social conflict. 

In this way we see in the Declaration of Rights the source of 
a new interpretation of liberty and equality, contrasting with 
the legal formalism of the Liberals and democrats, and con- 
cerned with the substance of rights instead of their form. 
Against the liberty to starve, it appeals to the right to a fair 
share of the moral and economic wealth of the community ; 
against the mere equahty in the eyes of the law, it demands 
social equality. 

Thus the Declaration of Rights contains the germs of three 
revolutions ; a Liberal revolution in the strict sense of the 
term, a democratic revolution, and a social revolution : but 
these three only represent the progressive expansion of one 
and the same individualistic spirit developed to the extreme 
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point of socialism ; hence tliey all equally figure in the history 
of theLiberalmind. Butin order to see these three revolutions 
at work, and not merely in efifigy, wc must widen the scope 
of our inquiry and look not merely at constitutional formulae 
but at the men who were their effective champions. 

§ 9. THE REVOLUTION 

The protagonist of the French Revolution at its com- 
mencement was the Third Estate. What is the Third Estate ? 
asked Sieyes in 1789. It is the body of citizens belonging 
to the common or unprivileged class ; but it is at the same 
time a complete nation. What is required in order that a nation 
may live and prosper ? A productive activity, and a complex 
of public functions ; the first, which falls into the sub-species 
of agriculture, industry, trade, and the liberal professions, 
belongs wholly to the Third Estate. As for public functions, 
their entire burden falls upon tlie Third Estate ; while their 
lucrative and honourable positions arc occupied by members 
of the privileged class.* 

But if the Third Estate is a complete nation, it can subsist 
by itself, without the privileged class, and even in defiance 
of it ; annulling its privileges, and framing for itself general 
laws. Practical consequences of these principles are seen in 
the oath of the Tennis Court and the night of the Fourth of 
August. By this overture to the Revolution, the Third 
Estate constituted itself politically a nation, and set on foot 
the gradual absorption of the otlier classes. Its aspiration 
was to set up a limited monarchical government under the 
eye of its own representatives, in which the division of powers 
should hold the government in check and guarantee the 
impartial application of common laws, while the system of 
checks and balances prevented the defeated but not routed 
feudal classes from returning to the attack. In the nine- 
teenth century this regime was to be called constitutional 
government par excellence. The representatives of the people 

* Ed. Sicyte, Qu^ est.ee que le Tiers ^tet? prkMe da l^Essai sur les prunliges 
((d. mt., Paris, 1B88), pp. 28, 29, 33. 
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legislate, vote taxes, exercise a function of criticism, but do 
not directly govern; indeed, they arc formally precluded 
from nomination as ministers of the Crown. Mirabeau was 
to protest in vain against this consequence of the rigid 
separation of powers, as prejudicial to the political unity of 
the nation ; only later, when democracy was in full swing, was 
Sieyes to work out a compromise between the two systems, 
according to which the constituting power was one and indi- 
visible and the constituted powers alone were divided. But 
this compromise had a merely transitory effect and chiefly 
served to open the way to the Convention. 

But the very triumph of the Third Estate reopened a 
question which seemed closed: did it represent the entire 
nation? So long as two other orders, the nobility and the 
clergy, confronted it, the Third Estate, the only other class 
which made itself heard, could be regarded as representing 
the whole of the nameless multitude thronging behind its 
back. But once victorious, it began to delimit its own per- 
manent boundaries ; and these, granted its peculiar character 
as we have already observed it, were not the material barriers 
of the privileged classes, but ideal legal limitations, more 
insidious than their predecessors, because de me they could 
be crossed by any one, while de facto they were crossed by 
very few. The Third Estate was the legal nation,' that is to 
say, that part of the nation whose economic circumstances 
enabled it to actualize the theoretically universal capacity of 
enjoying civil and political rights. The new division thus 
introduced into the cidzen body was based upon property; 
a property by common right, and therefore accessible to all, 
but in fact confined to a limited number of individuals, thus 
serving to isolate a body of property-holders possessed of 
active citizenship from the great mass of the proletariate to 
which this active citizenship was denied. 

We can now understand why this ‘ legal nation ’ warmly 
advocated a moderate constitutionalism which, by the divi- 

‘ ITie name legal nation, or legal country, originated in 1830 and 
served to characterize the rdgime of Louis-Philippe ; but, if the name is 
modem, the thing was older. 
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sion of powers and parliamentary control, tended rather to 
limit than to appropriate the action of the State and the 
government. It instinctively realized that to confine the 
power of the Stale to an external function, as defender and 
guarantor of rights, was a good way of maintaining its own 
position as a holder of property; while any increase of this 
power might involve applications of the principle of popular 
sovereignty leading to dangerous interferences and even more 
dangerous social redistributions. The Slate is a dangerous 
weapon to handle ; once set in action, it goes its own way, 
heedless of the intentions of those who would treat it as their 
monopoly. 

But the ever-present possibility that the State might 
correct social injustice and help the weak against the strong 
was recognized no less by the great mass of exiles from the 
tanks of the legal nation. Three centuries of absolute 
monarchy had accustomed the people to count on the omni- 
potence of the State. Now the bomgeois revolution, by 
setting in motion increasing masses of the people, led on with 
promises of wealth as soon as the decisive action had taken 
place and then disappointed of their expectations, provoked 
a reaction in the shape of a second and more violent wave of 
democracy, finally overwhelming all the obstacles with which 
the Liberal bourgeoisie tried to stem it. The strength of the 
democracy lay in the fact that it turned against the Liberals 
of yesterday their own weapons, /its motto was liberty, not 
degraded into a privilege of the propertied classes but 
extended to all citizens. With the abolition of the property 
qualification and the coming of universal suffrage, demo- 
cracy could rely directly upon the State, without requiring 
to stop short at a prudent constilutionalism ; for it recognized 
that its overwhelming numerical force enabled it to appro- 
priate the power of the State and use it to checkmate the 
bourgeois minority. Hence arose the unification and con- 
centration of all the powers which the Liberals endeavoured 
to divide ; hence the omnipotence of the Convention, uniting 
in itself the functions of legislative, executive, and judiciary. 

But the democracy in its turn soon broke in two. If we 
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examine the composition of the first democratic groups, we 
shall find that they consist essentially of bourgeois elements 
which interpret the passions of the people, but bring to this 
interpretation the legal spirit of their own class. They believe 
that the popular revolution may be successfully effected 
through the purely political means of universal suffrage and 
the conquest of the State. In their opinion a further social 
revolution, unexpectedly subverting property and law, would 
mean anarchy and disaster ; the redistribution of the wealth 
of society can best be secured by the gradual and legal action 
of the State. This democratic spirit inspired the Constitution 
of 1793, resembling its predecessors in its respect for property 
and differing from it by the greater scope which it gave to 
the functions of the State and to popular sovereignty. 

But the stream of democracy included another more turbid 
and tortuous current, whose sources lay in the lowest strata 
of society. Merely in order to understand its nature, we may 
venture to apply to it the name of Socialism, while bearing 
in mind that the name came into being at least thirty )ears 
later, and that, at the time we are considering, no one had 
conceived the idea of anything like an organized socialistic 
system, because there was as yet no factory proletariate and 
the peasants had hardly emerged from the state of feudal 
serfdom. 

But there was in fact an attempt at the violent expro- 
priation of the property of the rich, nobles or commons, on 
the part of the town and country masses, eager to gather 
for themselves some positive fimits of revolution. To this 
proletariate, what good was the vast and sudden extension 
of political rights, if unaccompanied by more tangible gains 
capable of alleviating its misery? Side by side with these 
acts of summary popular justice attempts were made to 
justify and legalize them. The ideology of the eighteenth 
century had included a strain of communism, which might 
here be of assistance ; and the keener democrats of the capital 
did not omit to employ it, and to assert, as against the new 
privileges of the bourgeoisie, the universal validity of the 
claims made by the proletariate. The people, says a writer 
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in the Revolutions de Paris, has entered upon its rights ; now it 
must enter into its property, and expel the latest usurpers. 
A Conventional, Rabaut de Saint-fitienne, writing in the 
Ckronique de Paris, expresses himself even more clearly. The 
poor, says he, feel that political equality is impaired by in- 
equality of fortune ; and since equality is independence, that 
is, liberty, they are exasperated against those whose depen- 
dants they are. The laws must therefore provide for a more 
equal division of fortune, and guard against future in- 
equality. The legislator must establish the maximum of pro- 
perty which a man may possess.' 

These claims, not merely political but social in character, 
find an echo in the project of a Constitution compiled by 
Robespierre in 1793, when the proletarian revolution was 
at its height. In this project, property is still recognized, but 
at its side there now appears the doctrine of ^progressiv e 
Ifivoti'nn nr n nnonnn nf i p -adiially eq ualizing possession s. 
There is also a statement of the right to worx, m virtue 01 me 
principle ‘ that society is obliged to provide for the sub- 
sistence of all its members, whether by procuring them work 
or by ensuring the means of livelihood to those who are 
unable to work ’. The right to work was to be the motto of 
the proletariate in the revolution of 1848. A far more radical 
socialism inspired the so-called Conspiracy of Equals, led by 
Bateuf; but it came to a head when the bourgeois reaction 
had already set in, and was quickly drowned in blood. 

In the brief space between 1789 and 1793 ttiiee. revolu- 
tions took place successively, each at once the complement 
and the antithesis of the last. They contain by anticipation and 
in a condensed form the whole course of the political and social 
struggles of the nineteenth century. 

At the period which we are considering, only one of these 
three revolutions reached maturity: the T.iheral k n/irpeais 
revgju^on. This revolution was to survive its temporary 
eclipse by the Terror and build the structure of its civil 
liberties during the period of Caesarism. Its political 
liberties it was gradually to regain at the Restoration. Its 
* Aulard, Histoire politique de la Rlmlutionfrangaise, Paris, 1901, p. 449. 
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sphere of action widened so as to include every continental 
country in which an active and industrious property-owning 
bourgeoisie either existed or was coming to exist. Belgium, 
Western and Southern Germany, and Italy were its first 
conquests; its influence spread more slowly over countries 
in which the roots of feudalism were still strong. The other 
two revolutions were immature or premature. They stand 
out illuminated by a glare of unexpected and sinister light, 
and pass at once into the shadow. 

§ 10. THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

1 The first counter-revolutionary movement comes from 
'England, a country traditionally regarded as Liberal ; it thus 
serves to bring out the differences between the two historical 
liberalism, the insular and the continental. 

T he Fren dh.Revolutipn, at its beginnings, had zealous 
partis ans in England. Not only did the Whig opoosition, 
le 4 .feFox and Sheridan, applaud its first successes, but eren 
iPittfollowed it with sympathy. In London Francophile 
'clubs grew up, the Revolutionary Society and the Constitu- 
tion Society, Members and ministers of nonconformist sects 
were its principal partisans; and Price, speaking in 1789, 
compares the French Revolution witfTthe English Re\ olution 
of the century before, and points out their close similarity. 

•public opini on was soon to undergo a sudden change, 
thanks to one of the leaden of Liberalism, Edmund Burke. 
Af'the time of the American secession Burke had been a keen 
champion of colonial independence, since in the loss of the 
colonists’ liberties he had seen a threat of danger to English 
freedom ; but now, amid general surprise, he declared de- 
cisively against the new Revolution in his famous Rejleciions 
oiTthe French Revolution in 1790. 

He took as his text_ Price’s attempted identification of the 
two revolutionary movements, and pointed out its incon- 
sistency. In -seventeenth-century England, he observed, it- 
was-not"the people but the Crown that had been, in the 
FrenclussH§e of tieJqrm, revolutio narv ; f or the Crown had , 
claimed to change or abolish national customs, traditions. 
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and beliefs in virtue of the abstract metaphysical principles 
ofTnonarchical right. The English, in overthrowing the 
StuartsTTiad merely upheld their traditions. The Revolution 
was essentially conseivative. When and where had the 
Eii^ish ever conceived a so-called right of choosing their 
own^ul'ers, banishing them for misconduct, and choosing 
others? The very idea of manufacturing a new government, 
he added, was enough to fill the mind with disgust and 
hQIEpr,_ At the date of our Revolution we wished, and still 
wish, to derhe all our possessions from the inheritance 
handed down to us by our fathers. All the reforms which we 
hav e inad e spring from the principle of appeal to antiquity. 
Magna^Carta itself only sanctions a still more ancient 
custom. Thus we have a hereditary crown, a hereditary 
peerage, a "House of Commons, and a people which has 
iqjjgnted privileges, franchises, and liber ties from a long series 
of ^decessors. Here lies a sound conservatit e principle in 
no way deluding the possibility of improvements." 

What were the French doing ^Overthrowing al)_thejy.in- 
stituSonTand cusToihVTo establish natural anB metaphysical 
rights." They did not reflect that these rights, though cer- 
tainly not devoid of foundation, when they entered the sphere 
of everyday life underwent a refraction from the straight 
line, like a ray of light passing through a dense medium. 
So, in the vast complex mass of human passions and relations, 
the primitive rights of man underwent such a variety of 
refractions and reflections that it was absurd to speak as if 
they maintained the simplicity of their original direction.® 

Grant, he continues, that society is a contract. Even so, it is 
not a combination of selfish interests, each existing merely 
for the moment and capable of being detached from the 
rest. The State is not a compact like that which may be 
made for the purpose of trading in pepper or tobacco. It 
must be regarded with far more respect, since it is not a 
contract aimed merely at those things which serve the 
material existence of an ephemeral and perishable nature ; 

' Burke, French Revolution (in Seleetums, Nelson, pp. 217-36). 

® Op. at., p. 267. 
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it is a collaboration in every art, every science, every virtue, 
every perfection. It unites not only the present generation 
but the past and the future.' 

The freedom of the revolutionaries, devoid of all historical 
foundation, is merely a stimulant, an irritant ; their equality 
is a levelling based not on creation but on destruction. The 
Third Estate, which claims to be a complete nation, is in fact 
represented in the Assembly by men of letters, advocates, 
whom he calls the ‘ mechanics of profession ’, and bankers; 
some, lovers of wordy abstractions, others of hazardous en- 
terprises. What the English call the natural landed interest 
of the country is absent, or present only in the smallest traces. 
Ability prevails over property ; the former is an active and 
vigorous principle, the latter an inert and timid principle, 
which cannot protect itself against the invasions of the former 
unless it enjoys a predominant representation. This dispro- 
portion, with an excessive love of equality and the triumph 
of mere numbers, is leading France inet’itably towards de- 
mocracy, that is, a government in many respects similar to 
tyranny.* 

Upon a framework of doctrines whose main lines are as 
above, Burke builds up a detailed, bitter, and petulant 
criticism, whose exaggerated character is clear enough when 
we consider that the reflections date from 1790, and arc the 
result not of direct obsen'ation but of second-hand informa- 
tion. More balanced and sober are the notes which Arthu r 
Youn g was making at the same time, in the course of his Img 
journey, province by province, through revolutionary France. 
He noticed the dangers into which unskilful destruction and 
creation were leading ; but he also bore witness to his clear 
conviction, arising from all that he saw and heard, tliat the 
happiness of the people absolutely demanded changes limit- 
ing the authority of the King, restricting the feudal tyranny 
of the nobles, reducing the clergy to a level of ordinary 
citizens, redressing financial abuses, and purifying the adminis- 
tration of justice. In a note added later in 1792, he began 


‘ Op. al,, p. 306, 


» Op. cil., p. 338. 
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to recognize the benefits accruing from the innovations in 
land-tenure that the Revolution was bringing about.' 

The work of Burke, expressing as it did the heart of the 
English political consciousness, for which the deceptive 
similarity of external constitutional forms was stripped of its 
apparent value, revealed the profound contrast between the 
two Liberal systems. The authentic English Liberalism of the?^ 
eighteenth century did not consist merely in the ingenious 
machinery of powers and institutions described by Black- < 
stone and Montesquieu ; it consisted also, and more truly, in 
the spirit which moved this machinery, and turned the 
apparent anarchy of political and social powers towards the 
end of conservation and order. It was the age-old spirit of 
the nation, which had built up its work piece by piece with- 
out ever destroying what had once been built, but basing 
upon it every new departure. Thus it had added institution 
to institution, pritilege to prhilcge, and insensibly adapted 
ancient traditions to modern needs. It had instinctively 
recoiled from all abstract proclamation of principles and 
rights ; its liberties had arisen from keenly felt needs, and 
had been paid for by sacrifices ; er ery class had gained its 
share and justified its gains by the discharge of its functions. 
The result of these unceasing efforts was a narrow, aristo- 
cratic, tenacious Liberalism, whose inner meaning had 
escaped the eyes of the abstract illuminists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuiies, and was now for the first time 
revealed by Burke in the new self-consciousness which he 
bestowed upon the native pride of his fellow-countrymen. 

This Liberalism was now confronted by the new Liberalism 
of France ; genuinely new, because, instead of basing itself 
upon the privileged liberties of the Middle Ages, it arose 
from their ashes. It was fiir more akin in spirit to the 
absolute monarchy which had already begun to destroy the 
old feudal world and had given to its subjects the feeling of 
equality. The new Liberalism, like the monarchy, was 
eg alitarian ,^ 'n^'galitarianism was inspired and ennobled 
iurmg the Tears ijS^ij 88 ~i^ 8 g, London, 1794, 

i. 617,691, 
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by a broader rationalistic consciousness attributing to all 
men one identical spiritual and human value, but the love 
of equality which gave its peculiar tone to the new freedom 
was so overwhelming tliat it ended by overthrowing and 
crusliing it. In its logical development, it was impelled 
to level and thus suppress all singularities and dWprences, 
everything based upon private and individual initiative; 
(everything, in other words, based upon freedom. Democracy 
and Liberalism are two inseparable but opposed terms, whose 
conflicts and treaties of peace will occupy the political thought 
of the nineteenth century and our own. 

In the course of the French Revolution, the Liberalism of 
,1789 was stifled by the ‘democracy of 1 793. | This was the 
Second reason for the triumph ol Burke, whose work, though 
exaggerated when it was written, seemed to hi' content- 
poraries nothing less than prophetic in its relation to the 
later phases of the Revolution, and became the c:do of the 
European counter-revolution. 

The democracy of 1793 was a true butcher of liberties; 
it was that tyranny which Burke, following An'totle, had 
described. In order to maintain itself it was coiupclled to 
suppress one by one all the liberties previously proclaimed ; 
freedom of thought, freedom of the Press, propertv, at any 
rate for those who did not share ideas of the new dictators, 
personal security, and freedom of worship. The indh idual 
was completely at the mercy of the crushing power of the 
Convention. And the Convention in its turn, after mak- 
ing the world tremble, itself trembled before Robespierre ; 
political omnipotence, as usual, went hand in hand with 
impotence, because where all power is concentrated at one 
point all becomes equally contingent and precarious. With 
Robespierre yoTnes Gpesa rism, the necessary complement n f 
a levellin g and mneentrat ed democrac y. It is a m.axim of 
classical wisdom that the tyranny of the many breeds the 
tyranny of one- Anti-Liberajisin.liaarunits,course to the pre- 
destined end. 

But the Counter-revolution was already in motion. It was 
not confined to the old dispossessed classes, whose relics were ^ 
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wandering through the courts of Europe, offering to the 
world a wretched spectacle of moral bankruptcy, or awaiting 
in the Vendee a glorious but fruitless death. The real and 
effective counter-revolution was that of the revolutionaries 
of yesterday, the Liberal hnurgeoisie. 

Its fuitjpjtesentiment was the Girondins’ effort at feder al- 
Jsm^designed to set up a federation of all the French pro- 
vmces to oppose the tyranny of the Commune of Paris, and 
thus restrict Paris to that eigiity-tnird snare of power in the 
councils of the nation which properly belonged to her. For 
the moment the attempt failed ; and for more than a year 
Paris continued to usurp the whole power of the nation. 

But the reaction in the provinces, slow as it necessarily 
was, had nevertheless begun. Its strength was provided by 
the entire bourgeoisie^ liberated by the Revolution from the 
burden of feudalism ; especially the numerous small bour- 
geoisie of the country districts, which, by acquiring the 
national property at the moderate cost of assignats, had 
realized its desire for the possession of land. This class feared 
two opposite dangers ; the restoration of the old regime, 
which would deprive it of its property, and revolutionary 
excesses, equally prejudicial to the security of its gains by 
exciting the cupidity of the landless masses. Its aspirations 
were naturally moderate, opposed to all extremes, at any 
rate in internal politics. In external politics it favoured war 
d outrance as a means to new gains, and, even more important, 
a simple outlet for the unruly masses of the unemployed. 

The slow but stubborn action of this class reveals itself in 
all the counter-revolutionary incidents, from the reaction of 
Thermidor to the Constitution of the year III and the 
government of the Directoire. But its deepest aspiration 
is expressed in the resolution to sanction and definitely con- 
clude the work of the Revolution. So long as political agita- 
tion and rivalry between factions subsisted, there was always 
a danger of coups de main and changes of government, which 
might endanger everything that had been won, and over- 
throw peace and public order. These dangers were inherent 
in political freedom, which the bourgeoisie, already disgusted 
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by an excess of licence and democratic tyranny, was by now 
ready to give up in exchange for civil liberty or security of 
person and property. That was why it calmly accepted the 
Caesarism of Napoleon. 

-Napoleon’s Caesarism served at least for a time to unite 
and combine all the forces which had hitherto waged wax' 
each against the rest. Into this channel flows the new and 
immature democracy, which sees the realization ot its desire 
for a strong concentrated government and an immediate 
and unitary expression of the will of the vast nnjnrity, free 
from the fictions of representation. The old monarchical 
feeling finds satisfaction in the renewed prestige of the army 
and the court; Napoleon reinstates that konneur in which 
Montesquieu placed the might and symbol of monarchy. ■ 
y^d the Liberal bourgemne secs in the civil code, the code of 
property based on common right, the recognition of all its 
baffled aspirations towards liberty. 

A permanent agreement seems to have been reached ; but 
it is only a temporary compromise. It depends upon the 
precarious support of a single life, and the presumed in- 
fallibility of one man entitled to tliink for all. Caesarism is 
only a counterfeit democracy, in which the sovereignty of 
the people conceals their real servitude. It is a monarchy 
without predecessors and without heirs ; that is, it is, strictly 
speaking, a tyranny ; it is a degraded Liberalism tvhich satisfies 
material interests but oppresses conscience and annihilates 
personality. Napoleon disappears from the stage of politics ; i 
and all the forces which seemed united find themselves once ' 
more in conflict, with their different needs, their various , 
demands, their diversities of structure; and the problem ofi 
their mutual relations reappears in the very same form bill 
which it had been originally stated. 

§ n. THE RESTORATION 

The name Restoration coven not only the Congress of 
Vienna, the Holy Alliance, and all the political events con- 
nected with them, but also, in the int^ectual sphere, the l. 
reactionary thought of De Maistre, De Bonald, De Lamen- 
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nais, Ballanche, and Haller. Yet in all this there is nothing 
to which the word ‘ restoration ’ in its proper sense can be 
applied. It is rather a continuation of the same revolution, 
showing a new side of itself. How much of the ancient world 
did the mystics who founded the Holy Alliance restore? 
When did the religion upon which they called ever serve as 
the common protection of a league of States, or the justifica- 
tion for the universalistic claims of a few kings, self-pro- 
claimed the divine instruments for the union of all peoples 
into one flock? 

The monarchies of the modem period really arose from 
the break-up of the religious universalism of the Middle 
Ages, and devoted their strength to the differentiation of 
worship in their respective realms, either by making use of 
the Protestant secession, or by claiming partial freedom from 
Rome. In this respect the French Revolution attached itself 
to the old European tradition ; its Jansenist legislators, in 
establishing the civil position of the clergy, were only de- 
veloping the old Galilean liberties, and the Concordat of 1801, 
which sanctioned the principle of an agreement between 
Church and State, was equally consonant with the traditional 
legal mentality of the eighteenth century. 

The religious universalism of the Holy Alliance is therefore' 
wholly unconnected with tradition ; it is aimed against the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and is itself no less revolu- 
tionary in character. Though profoundly perverted in prac-' 
tice, it is at the outset the declaration of the rights of God. 

Dc Ronald, to whom we owe this energetic affirmation, by 
making it, in 1802, marked the end and completion of the 
French Revolution.' His predecessor Joseph de Maistre had 
already brought the Revolution within the plan of Provi- 
dence, and shown that it was no fruitless subversion of the 
divine scheme ; it was certainly the work of Satan, but Satan 
himself was the instrument of God. The hand of God had 
never so clearly shown itself in the affairs of man ; it was 
necessary that the great work of purification should be done 
in a way striking to all eyes ; it was necessary that the metal 
■ De Bonald, Ugislatm primiliiie, Paris, i8os, i. 184. 
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of France, purged of dross, should come pure and malleable 
into the hands of the future king, the servant of God. In 
fact, granted the revolutionary movement, France and the 
monarchy could not be saved but tlirough Jacobinism. The 
Terror on the one hand, immorality and extravagance on tlie 
other, had produced the precise effect which might have 
been anticipated by a consummate and prophetic wisdom. 
The horror of the shambles drove the citizen to the frontiers. 
All power was in the hands of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, that monster of force, drunk with blood and success, 
a frightful phenomenon never seen before and never to be 
seen again, which was nevertheless at once a terrible chastise- 
ment for Frenchmen and the only means to the salvation of 
France, which the Royalists wished to entrust to the hands 
of foreigners. The innocent no doubt had suffered for the 
guilty; but was not that the fundamental principle of 
Christianity? ‘ 

De Maistre’s Considerations sur la France were published in 
1797, and already show in their tone a national particula- 
rism which the author was further to emphasize in later 
works. De Bonald’s Legislation primitive, written in 1802, 
shows more of the universalistic spirit of the Revolution, 
Its author shares with the revolutionaries the desire to base 
law upon Les seules lumieres de la raison, to draw up a Declara- 
tion of Rights and reduce sovereignty to a forniula. Sove- 
reignty belongs not to the people but to God, in whom alone 
it can rest with perfect stability. But De Bonald does not 
draw from his premisses alt thdr possible theocratic conclu- 
sions; he merely refers to them in passing, showing how 
Europe ever since the Peace of Westphalia has been moving 
towards general revolution because revolution is merely the 
effort of society to pass from a transitory and unnatural con- 
dition to a stable and therefore natural condition. It will end 
when Europe returns to religious unity.* But the vague goal 
of De Bonald takes a more precise shape, tis a rigid theocratic 

' J. de Maistre, Cmaidiralvms sur la Prance, Paris, ed. 3, i8ai (after the 
first Basle ed. of 1797), pp. ai, 34, 25, 54. 

> Op. dt. iii. 368, 379. 
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system, in De Maistre’s later work Du Pape, in which the 
Pope is regarded as the natural head, the most powerful 
agent, the great demiurge of universal civilization ; and the 
Catholic Church is described as the perfect monarchy, unit- 
ing infallibility in the spiritual order with sovereignty in 
the temporal : two perfectly synonymous terms.' Even in its 
obvious exaggeration, this work is a characteristic expression 
of the intense mysticism of the post-revolutionary period, and 
at the same time the last statement of the rationalistic uni- 
versalism of the eighteenth century, pushed home to the point 
of glaring contradiction with liistory. 

In the writings just quoted may be seen, side by side with 
an expression of the most rigid transcendence, a timid 
attempt on the part of the mind to return upon itself and 
reaffirm historical values. To offer a justification of the 
Revolution, even if only in the service of a counter-revolu- 
tionary ideal, is the first stage in this movement ; because, 
once on the firm ground of concrete reality, thought must 
keep its feet in order to grasp the essential features of the 
country, and restrain the impulse to fly back into the clouds 
of abstraction. 

Thus De Maistre’s Considerations contain critical remarks 
of great importance from the point of view of the political 
thought of the nineteenth century. The abstract character 
of the idea of popular sovereignty, at least in the form in 
which the Revolution had tried to bring it into being, is 
pointed out in all its main features. Nor does he spare 
Constitutionalism. A Constitution, he says, is never the result 
of express deliberation. There has never been a free nation 
which has not had germs of liberty in its natural constitution 
coeval with itself. Here De Maistre is treading in the foot- 
steps of Burke, and translating into language more com- 
prehensible to the continental mind the Liberal experiencf 
of England, emphasizing the importance of the tradidons anc 
customs which the Revolution had violently negated. His 
dislike for the fever of legislation, which had infected the 
whole revolutionary period, has the same origin and the same 

' J. de Maistre, Du ed. of i8ai (fint publ. 1808), pp. a, 3, 344. 
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significance ; the more people write about an institution, he 
says, the weaker it becomes. Laws arc no more than declara- 
tions of rights, and rights are only declared when some one 
attacks tliem ; and therefore a multiplicity of written con- 
stitutional laws only proves the multiplicity and destructive- 
ness of the attacks upon tire Constitution. Every true legis- 
lation has its Sabbath, and intermittency is its distinctive 
characteristic. The Constitution of 1795, like its predecessors, 
is made for man ; but there is no such thing as man, there are 
only particular men. A Constitution fit for all nations is fit 
for none.' 

A few years later the same ideas were re-expressed by a 
liberal, Vincenzo Cuoco, in his Historical Essay on the Neapo- 
litan Revolution. But whereas for the reactionary De Maistre 
they constituted a definite attack upon Constitutionalism, for 
the Liberal writer they became merely the negative and 
critical aspect of a renewed Liberalism in which constitu- 
tional formulae were to be reinforced by historical and 
traditional institutions. 

Similar features can be observed in De Bonald. Here, side 
by side with dogmatic abstractions, are found many living 
problems bequeathed by the Revolution to posterity. Behind 
the ideal of a patriarchal and feudal society, one hears the 
voice of the physiocrats, from whom De Bonald derives his dis- 
like of trade, which he says has been wrongly considered as 
a universal bond of the human race by people who mistake 
bodily propinquity for spiritual union. Far greater is the 
value of agriculture, in which every one without competition 
or deception profits by the liberality of nature ; so that one 
may say that trade, which peoples towns, brings men together 
without uniting them, while agriculture, isolating them in 
the country, unites them while keeping them apart. The 
main thing for France is therefore her agricultural and con- 
tinental system, her commercial and maritime system being 
a mere accessory.' 

More original and interesting are De Bonald’s references 

' J. de Maistre, CemiiUrations fife., pp. 94 seqq. 

' De Bonald, op. oil., Ui. 395 seqq. 
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to the naturalism of the preceding generation. Like De 
Maistre, he looks for a return to nature, as interpreter and 
minister of God. But nature as he conceives it is not the 
nature of the illuminists ; it is the nature of Vico : an histori- 
cal reality and the source of history. Nature is in process of 
creation ; a being is born for an end and with the means of 
attaining it ; this end and these means together make up its 
nature. Thus man at first lived in domestic society, and 
therefore the nature which existed for him was a purely 
domestic nature. Natural rights, natural laws, natural 
religion, were therefore the rights, the laws, and the religion 
of this early domestic or family condition of man. But human 
history did not stop at this point; that is the error of the 
philosophers who, setting out from the correct idea that the 
nature of a thing is its perfection, ascribed every perfection 
to the native and original condition of society. The true 
nature of society is to be found in its ultimate development : 
that is, political society. Through failure to observe this 
truth, necessary laws and institutions have fallen into dis- 
credit and hatred.* 

Here are the accents of a new outlook, in curious contrast 
with the futile home-sickness for a remote age of feudalism 
and the programme of anachronistic return to the past. 
This new outlook is the real Restoration; for the name 
cannot be correctly applied to the movement which, in the 
name of loyalty to a distant past, would make a clean sweep 
of the recent past, tliat is, of the Revolution, which has now 
taken its place in the historical consciousness of peoples; 
for this movement unconsciously repeats the same error 
which was committed by the revolutionaries. 

From this point of view, the true Restoration is not con- 
tained in the territorial system of the Treaty of Vienna, nor 
yet in the policy of the Holy Alliance, but comes about by 
degrees in the history of the European nations in which 
tradition and revolution, reactionaries and Jacobins, col- 
laborate in opposite ways in a common work of restoring 
equilibrium and effecting a fusion of the old and the new. 

' Op. at. i. 169 seqq. 
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The Revolution has imparted a vigorous momentum to the 
life of Europe; but this impulse, single at its source, is 
refracted, as Burke has already put it, by the dense medium 
through which it is travelling; the different reactivities of 
individual nations receive it in varying degrees and in 
different manners, so that in the final result it multiplies and 
individualizes itself while yet preserving the unity of its 
original direction. From the one Revolution arise the mani- 
fold national histories, which flow in parallel paths in the 
circulation that forms the unity of the European mind. 

To study the Liberalism of the nineteenth century, in the 
diversity of its national forms and the unity of its historical 
oiganism, is the task of the present volume. 



PART I 


THE HISTORICAL FORMS OF LIBERALISM 




ENGLIS-H LIBERALISM 


§ I. RADICALISM 

" 

T he first effect of the French Revolution upon England 
was tcf s tiffen it in its isolation and its traditional pride. 
Against the nascent democracy of the European continent, 
the aristocratic consciousness of English Liberalism as ex- 
presseJ by Burke, uniting Whigs and Tories in spite of their 
external differences, asserted itself. The party conflict be- 
came a harmless parliamentary duel between the leaders 
of two parties, both based upon a single aristocratic tradition 
and grounded in the same pritileges of birth. 

This substantial unity was further reinforced by the war. 
To the conservative position the war gave the highest 
patriotic sanction ; the continental blockade compelled the 
landed aristocracy to live in its own castles year after year 
and to forgo all contact with Europe ; and by raising the 
price of corn immensely swelled the rents and with them the 
power and prestige of the governing class. 

But the same barriers which separated England from the 
Revolution saved her also from the excesses of continental 
reaction. If nothing was changed, what was there to react 
against? Castlereagh in 1815 could excuse himself from 
sending the text of the proposed Holy Alliance to his govern- 
ment, although it was his official duty to do so, calling it 
‘ a mixture of mysticism and sublime folly The mystical 
universalism of the crowned heads of Europe was no better 
received than the rationalistic universalism of the revolu- 
tionaries by a people whose special position safeguarded it 
equally against both these opposite aberrations. 

The absence of any grudgii^ly reactionary spirit was the 
condition most favourable to the normal development of 
theforces of the country, once they had begun to move after the 
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congestion due to the war. As wc saw in the Introduction, 
the Industrial Revolution had during the eighteenth century 
created a large class of manufacturers, v.'hich increased in 
numbers and wealth during the war owing to the monopoly 
indirectly secured by the blockade, the provision of military 
supplies, and trade in contraband goods. But the war over, 
and relations with the continent rc-cstablishcd, causes of 
discontent began to appear. The blockade, while favourable 
for the time being to English mdustry, had induced the con- 
tinent to set up industries of its own ; so that when contact 
was once more established the English found themselves 
faced by new competitors. And if their industries were now 
sufficiently developed to combat this competition trium- 
phantly, there was yet a fact which threatened to frustrate 
all their efforts : the high cost of living, which raised wages 
to a level far above that of the continent. 

What was the cause of this fact? D.uring the war, as has 
been said, the price of com naturally increased ; but at tlic 
same-time-the price of manufactured goods also increased, 
because- the -same cause acted upon both. After the war, a 
fall of prices ought to have taken place in both brandies of 
production; but in 1815 the landowners, in order to keep 
up the price of corn, imposed high prolccth c tariffs on im- 
ported grain, so that the benefits which they had reaped 
from the war were still secured in time of peace. They wcic 
able to effect this artificial correction of the natural course 
of things because they had a monopoly of political power. 

The;K^mfac_turers_on the other hand were defenceless, 
A newly form^ class, they found thernselves confronted by 
an ancient political system in which they had no place. 
Not only was the House of Lords monopolized by the landed 
aristocracy, but the House of Commons was in the same 
condition ; for its representatives were for the most part 
nominated by electoral bodies entirely subservient to the 
great landowners.' On the one hand stood the counties and 

’ A minute examination of the peculiar method by which political 
representatives were elected has been made by Hal^vy, Htslmi ^ ■ 
peuple anglais, 1913, i. iioseqg. 
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boroughs, formed by a few scores of electors depending upon 
a landowner and voting publicly under his eye ; on the other, 
the new industrial centres, cither unrepresented or possessing 
privileged representations like those of other electoral bodies, 
which emphasized still farther the contrast between the 
actual forces of the country and the few possessors of political 
rights. 

The manufacturing classes, being unable immediately to 
alt^rtEe political situation in their own favour, first attempted 
to.recQup themselves at the cost of their dependent labourers ; 
to compensate for the high price of corn by merciless ex- 
ploitation of their employees. From 1815 the condition of 
the English proletariate became progressively worse. Fac- 
tory life became harder and harder ; the hours of labour rose 
to fifteen and seventeen a day ; tlie employment of women 
and children increased in the most inhuman manner ; the 
competition for employment kept wages down to bare sub- 
sistence level, and the truck system contributed still farther 
to their reduction. These erils were increased by the extreme 
instability of a newly established industrial systerh. Is[ew 
works sprang up without regulation on every hand ; crises of 
so-called over-production, due in reality to ill-regulated and 
ill-distributed production, were frequent ; hence bankruptcies 
and times of scarcity were common. All this reacted disas- 
trously upon the working class, incapable as yet of uniting 
in its own defence, and compelled to wander from place to 
place at the call of the demand for labour, constantly 
threatened by unemployment, and prevented by law from 
uniting in order to obtain better conditions. The great in- 
crease of the poor-tax in these later years is a sure index of 
the great misery of the working class during this period of 
industrial progress. Foreign visitors like Sismondi were 
deeply struck by the strange contrast between the condition 
of industry and that of the working man, and were tempted 
to invent explanations for it, and to find the cause of the wide- 
spread social malady in machinery, competition, or the arbi- 
trary freedom of the manufacturer. Thus they raised the 
instinctive hatred of the workmen against machinery, their 
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visible and tangible encm>, to the level of a theory. It was 
the god of steam that had made his country a prison for his 
most industrious children ; and against this sinister deity the 
operatives rose in revolt, breaking machines and looting 
workshops in unforeseen outbursts of despair. 

But the continual unrest of the working class, while making 
the condition of industry more unstable and precarious, was 
bound to produce by reaction a corresponding sense of 
enmity in the minds of the manufacturers against the land- 
owners, to whose greed, rather than their own, they attri- 
buted the diseases of society. Thus no sooner was peace con- 
cluded than a conflict began between two classes ; the landed 
class entrenching itself in its monopolies and determined to 
fight tooth and nail to defend them, the industrial class 
summoning its forces to destroy the enemy’s position. 

This struggle in many tvays resembled that which the 
continental bourgeoisie had victoriously undertaken, in the 
course of the preceding century, against feudalism. The 
fundamental difference, which accounts for the difference 
in result, consists in this : that the continental bomgeoisic was 
a landed middle class, bent on destroying the feudal regime _ 
from within; in other words, on the liberation of the soil: ■ 
the English was an industrial bourgeoisie, little concerned, at 
any fate at this early period, with the system of land-tenure, 
and anxious only to neutralize the economic and political 
power of the land so far as it conflicted with their own 
interest. To secure for themselves adequate representation, 
and to abolish agricultural protection in order to reduce the 
cost of living and therefore the level of wages ; these were , 
[the main points of their programme. 

But in spite of these differences the resemblances were 
many, and such as by the force of insensible suggestion to 
apply to the new manufacturing class many experiences and 
ideas long familiar to the continental bourgeoisie. In both 
cases an unprivileged class existed for whom the absence of 
privilege was a source of strength and pride (as in the case 
of the cotton manufacturers and iron-masters) no less than 
their success in overthrowing the possessors of privilege '■ 
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through the proved superiority of a free economic system. 
Its hostility was directed against a privileged class which, 
though not a mere passive burden, like that of the continent, 
showed indirectly a certain parasitic character. To what 
did it owe the great recent increase in its rents ? Not to itself, 
but to the work of the manufacturers. By exploiting mineral 
wealth tliese had created mineral royalties ; by forming vast 
urban and suburban populations they had increased ground 
rents ; through their mills tlicy had enriched the owners of 
large sheep runs ; by increasing the population they had 
increased the demand for, and the price of, corn. The work 
of the one class had in great part enriched the other, without 
any collaboration on the latter’s part. Was not tliis a parallel 
situation, even if only indirectly parallel, to that which had 
exhausted the patience of the continental bowgeoisie? In 
both cases alike the new claims were directed towards the 
universal abolition of prisilcge and the reign of common 
rights, at least in the mutual relations between class and class. 

Further, the English manufacturing class knew nothing of 
the cult of Tradition, custom, and heredity which Burke 
dScfiHed as' characteristic of tlie Liberal landed aristocracy. 
Oh the contrary, it had acquired in practice an opposite 
attitude of mind. In its eyes the cult of tradition meant the 
old regime of trade guilds, the negation of freedom of manage-, 
ment, and the perpetuation of technical routine. All this 
had been swept away by their own act ; no less decisively 
than*the continental revolutionaries, they had determined to 
begin again from the beginning and to base their fortunes 
upon themselves alone.' These manufacturers were true 
rationalists of industry and business ; accustomed to weigh 
every act, to co-ordinate each act with the rest, and to sub- 
ordinate it to their chosen end, they form a complete con- 
trast with their predecessors who were content with a servile 
imitation of their fathers. Modern industry, like everything 
modem, is the child of rationalism ; its expansion is a living 

' We have already tried to describe the fundamental character of 
this mentality in section 5 of the Introduction; here we shall add an 
account of certain elements not previously discussed. 

31)6 
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logic, which, from the simplest premisses, through an ever- 
growing series of middle terms, attains the complexity, if 
we may use the phrase, of a real discourse, closely articulated 
in its connexions and forming an organic and harmonious 
whole. 

There is thus in the industrial mentality an inherent ten- 1 
dency towards clear and self-evident reasoning, of the kind 
favoured by the illuminism of the eighteenth century, and' 
an equal hatred for all dogmatic obscurities, for the useless' 
curiosities of history and the medieval lumber of tradition. I 

But there is also something different : a love of the parti-] 
cular and the concrete, and a whoDy English dislike of 
abstract general principles. A combination of these two 
attitudes is only possible if the experiences of rationalism aic 
translated into realistic terms ; if the cogency of its logic is 
demonstrated by bringing into relief the logic immanent in 
’business and self-interest. In this way alone can a kind of 
Liberalism grow up on English soil witli an unmistakable 
character of its own and yet forming part of the general 
political life of Europe. 

This interpretation was the work of Jeremy Bentham. 
Bentham has the typical eighteenth-century mind of the 
social reformer. A stranger to political problems almost to 
the end of his days, he passed most of his life im cnling 
reforms and systems of penal and civil law which have given 
him greater fame among the peoples of Central America 
than in his own country. This idee fixe is a curious thing by 
itself, in a country like England, which has never felt the 
need of codifying its laws, and whose experience provided 
Savigny with many of the grounds for his hostility to codi- 
fication as such. But to Bentham’s ratiocinative mind 
Savigny’s historicism is mere nonsense. If you want, he says, 
to apply the favourite method of Savigny and his school, 
you must abolish your army and fleet, and substitute the 
history of your country’s wars ; instead of ordering dinner 
from your cook, you must send him your bailiff’s complete 
accounts for the last few years'.^ 

‘ Halevy, op, eit. i. 553. 
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Codes of law, then, we must have ; and their principal 
merit will lie in the greatest possible clarity of the regula- 
tions and the extreme simplicity of the relations between 
them. Bentham’s mind, intent on clarity and simplification, 
recoils from all complicated forms of procedure, in which he 
sees nothing but incentives to fraud ; here, again, he opposes 
himself to the traditional point of view expressed, for ex- 
ample, by Burke, which found the distinctive mark of liberty 
in the complexity of institutions and saw in simplification 
a danger of tyranny, whether exercised by one man or many. 
But Bentham cares for none of these things ; he even throws 
over the classical jury, and would prefer a single judge 
capable of feeling the responsibility of his own decisions ; for 
the complications of legal procedure which necessitate an 
army of lawyers he would substitute summary jurisdiction, 
in which man could defend his own case. ‘ Every man his 
own lawyer ’ : ' that is the motto of his individualism, which 
is closely connected with the formulae, already examined, of 
religious, economic, and political individualism. 

Butjhis admirer of French rationalism, with which he 
shares the worship of enlightened despotism, does not believe 
in the power of laws to work miracles ; and here he differs 
profoundly from his models. All law is for him an evil,, 
because an infraction of the liberty of the individual ; and, 
in general, every function of government is an evil. Since 
these are necessary evils, they must be reduced to a minimum. 
Of two evils the less must be chosen.’ This principle is the 
clue to his legislative programme, which aims precisely^ 
eliminating, so far as possible, artificial and unnecessary, 
aggravations of the evils inherent in law. Thus Bentham’a 
projects of reform, though demanding considerable activity, 
on the part of the State, do not and are not meant to con- 
tradict the principles of individualism, but only give them 
a necess ary complement. The limitations of freedom cannot 
be'ialfngetb^ abolished ; it is im possib le to create rights, 

^ Le radicalisme philosophic, Paris, Alcan, 1904, iii. 129. 

* Bentham, Prindpts de ligislalion, (Euvres, Bruxelles, ed. 3, 1840, i. 32 
\Works, ed. Bowring, 1843, i. 32]. 
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^iippose obligations, or protect person, life, reputation, pro- 
perty, subsistence, aid even liberty, except by a sacrifice of 
liberty. Xet us content ourselves with making this sacrifice 
as bearable as we can, by making good laws satisfying the 
^o essential conditions of guaranteeing liberty and equality. , 
And if a conflict arises, as it often does arise, between 
security, which is the same thing as civil liberty, and equality, 
the principle of choosing the lesser evil requires us to sacrifice 
the second to the first, which is the foundation of life itself. 

In tills case the true reconciler of conflicting interests is 
time. Do you wish to follow the counsels of equality, without 
contravening tiiose of security? Await the natural time which 
puts an end to hopes and fears, tiie time of death. When 
estates have become vacant by tiic deatii of their owners, 
the law can take in hand the work of redistribution, by 
limiting the power of testamentary disposition or by turning 
the succession to egalitarian ends.' 

This explicit adhesion to two leading principles of the 
French Revolution would lead us to expect a complete 
acceptance of the Dw/aralftwia/'JftgAfev But no. ForBcntham, 
the Deflation belongs to the category of political fallacies. 

It ia noLtrue that all men are born free. On the contrary, ' 
they^are bom. in a state of subjection. There arc no im- 
prescriptible natural rights anterior to the State ; c\ ery right 
presupposes a sanctioning authority; to speak of natural 
i^ts is to commit z. peiiho pmcipii ; if there were ready-made 
laws, why should any one make new ones ? The supposed 
natural rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance 
to oppression ; but if liberty is natural, it is unlimited ; hence 
there can be no other rights, because there cannot be a right 
without a corresponding obligation, wliich would be a limita- 
tion of liberty. And how' can the right of resistance coexist 
with the obligation— a strange feature in a declaration of 
lights— sanctioned by Article VII, of instant obedience when 
summoned in the name of the law? If the law is oppressive, 
am I committing a crime in resisting it? And how can the 

’ Bentham, Ptineipes du code civil, (Euvrcc, i. 55 66 mjj. [Worh, 

ed. Bommg, 1843, i. 30S-3, 31S-13]. 
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sacred and inviolable character of property be combined 
with equality? If property is a natural right, all should have 
their share ; in that case, how can it be said that no landowner 
shall be deprived of an inch of land? 

The attribution of the origin of government to a voluntary 
compact Is in fact a false hypothesis. The separation of 
powers required by Article XVI is a fallacious and confused 
idea; separate and independent powers could never be 
combined into a single whole, and a government so con- 
stituted could not govern. There must be a supreme power 
to which every branch of the administration is subordinate ; 
but In that case there is no separation of powers, but only 
a disShction of functions, because a power exercised accord- 
ing to regulations laid down by a superior is a branch of this 
superior power, not a separate power.' 

Bentham’s criticisms, while intended to demonstrate the 
deriyative character of all tights, do not exclude the possi- 
bility of a legitimate search for something that is not deriva- 
tive : something not due to the action of society and govern- 
ntgit but lying at their very foundation. This principle, 
which proceeds from human nature itself, is for Bentham 
self-intefest. The cell of moial and political society is for him 
not man as the possessor of rights but homo oecommicus. If we 
translate the abstract legal formulae of the Declaration into 
the language of economics, we shall see the entire structure 
of society arising upon a secure foundation. 

Self-interest is an individual and independent force, whose 
development requires no external assistance ; every man is 
th e_ best jud ge of his own interest and is best able to secure 
and provide for it. But the co-existence of different men 
with different interests spontaneously creates the problem of ■ 
a reconciliation. This problem is solved by die logic of self- 
interest itself, which demonstrates ,in concrete facts that 
ti mintere sts of individuals so harmonize with each other that. 
ead TnSh , m attending to his own business, creates one 
e leme nt m a common utility, the sum of particular utilities. 

' Bentham, Traitidtssopkismispolitiqmetilessiiphismesamrchiques,(Eums, 
i. sogseqq, [Anarchical Fallacia, Works, ed. Bowring, 1843, ii. 491 seqq.}. 
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Granted this natural and spontaneous harmony between 
individual utilities, and granted their contribution towards 
a common good, there is nothing left in society for a govern- 
ment to do. But in fact tlic individual does not always 
develop the logic of his own interests with perfect consis- 
tency ; sometimes he follows what he falsely belies cs to be 
his interest, thereby infringing the interests of others and in 
the last- resort his own. Here lies the opportunity for the 
work of government, which represents the logic of truth as 
against the anti-logic of error, and draws its inspiration 
from the interest of the greatest number, as against a nar- 
rowly selfish interest falsely so called. Hence all institutions, 
economic, social, juridical, and political, and all the mutual 
interests of individuals and classes, must be judged by this 
simple and universal .test : do they answer to the interest of 
the greatest number or not? If not, the law must destroy 
them for the sake of the well-being not only of society in 
general but of the individuals themselves. 

This was clearly a criterion no less revolutionary than that 
derived from abstract rationalism, and capable of creating 
a democratic tyranny no less overwhelming than that of the 
Jacobins. Furiej, it had the merit of being fully intelligible 
I and convincing to business men, the manufactuiing class, 
'j who soon adopted it as a weapon against the selfishness of ihc 
I Ijmdowners. It is easy to imagine what a vast amount of 
dross could be purged away by die working of an implacably 
Benthamite mentality, with its abstract and radical logic, 
once it had been set in contact with the traditional British 
world dear to Burke. There was an enormous mass of pre- 
judice to sweep away, an enormous number of customary and 
legal curiosities to be fused into a new unity, of privileges to 
be destroyed ; the whole administrative organism, dispersed 
as it was round the margin of society, had to be rebuilt; 
, ancient political divisions had to be made afresh ; public 
education, the Church, the magistracy, the government, the 
colo^l system, and mtiny other things, had to be entirely 
transform^. 

Bentham himself made a few attempts to describe the 
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work that was to be done. After 1808, his interest in strictly 
political problems, which at first was lukewarm and secon- 
dary, began to take the leading place in his mind ; he threw 
himself into the preparation of schemes of reform, which later, 
in 1820, he proposed to condense into a Constitutional Code 
in three volumes. The first alone was published during his life 
in 1827 j niuch later. The problem pro- , 

pounded for solution in this Code was how to place every 
member of political society in such circumstances that his : 
private interest miglit coincide with the general interest. This 
amounts to demanding a synthesis of Liberalism and demo- 
cracy, such that the government may be as much concen- 
trated as possible, and at the same time as little of an evil as 
possible to the individual. 

We need not describe in detail these dreams of reform, 
which transfer so-callcd concrete interests into a world of 
nebulous unrealities. The historically important thing is the . 
prinei£le_ that inspired Bentliam’s radicalism, which very / 
sogn, owing to the work of less visionary and fantastic minds J 
developed into more realistic programmes and efforts atj. 
refoiin. Bentham’s fate was a strange one ; he lived in soli- • 
tude, unheard and almost a stranger in his own country, 
until the closing years of liis life ; and afterwards met with 
a degree of recognition and admiration which would have 
been inexplicable had they depended wholly on his intel- 
lectual qualities. The fact is that very few of his so-called 
followers and admirers were really acquainted with his 
chaotic works ; what interested them and answered to their 
actual historical needs was the intellectual motive, not the 
monotonous and wearisome applications of it. Any one 
could adopt the principle of utility as his own weapon witli- 
out bestowing another thought upon the old maitre d’ames 
who had taught him to use it. 

Bentham’s one pupil, in the strictest sense of the word, was 
James Mill. The others, John Stuart Mill, Macaulay, Grote, 
Molesworth, Roebuck, Villiers, and Hume, owed to him only 
a certain mental stimulus to which, in the case of the first 
three, their own richer and more complex personalities gave 
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a new shape; the rest, who belonged to the sphere of 
practical politics, used it for their particular narrow ends. 

, But if the group of rising men gathered round Bcntham, 
who were to revolutionize English politics, was no Benthamite 
' school in the traditional sense of that word, the word can be 
used with justice as the name of the nucleus of a political 
; party : the germ of the Radical party. 

In 1823 James Mill and his friends founded the West- 
i minster Review in order to expound and defend their political 
opinions. Mill inaugurated the review with an article anal}s- 
iihg the English Consdtution from the Radical point of view. 
He displayed its aristocratic character ; he showed that politi- 
cal representation was a mere appanage of landed property; 
arid- he pointed out that Whigs and Tories, for all their 
apparent antagonism, were equally interested supporters of 
the status quo. ,With these criticisms arose the problem of 
political reform based on a more truly popular representa- 
tion. 

; The importance of this problem was soon to force itself 
on the consciousness of the country, already obscurely aware 
of the evil consequences of an unequal distribution of poUdcal 
power, an inequality perpetually increasing through the 
decline of the agricultural class and the simultaneous growth 
of the industrial population. The entry of the first Radicals 
into the old parliament brought matters to a head ; and the 
political writers emphasized tlie main points at issue.' Grole 
not only advocated a redistribution of seats based on the 
numbers of the population, but even went so far as to 
demand the introduction of the ballot, without which a 
popular suffrage would be ineffectual. Macaulay pointed 
out that the working-class riots were not in fact, as on the 
surface they appeared to be, symptoms of a conflict between 
rich and poor drawing its motive from the perennial fount 
of servile envy ; the true protagonists, he maintained, were 
the middle class and the landed aristocracy : the former com- 
posing the main body of an army officer^ by the flower of 
the English aristocracy, of which the flower of the working 
class made up the rearguard. 
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From the political writers and parliamentary speakers, the 
agitation spread rapidly to the hustings, with that steady 
expansive motion characteristic of English propaganda. 
Little by little it began to make headway among the best 
elements of the governing class, recently enriched by new 
recruits from the middle classes, like Peel and Canning. 
Signs of a political reformation were soon visible. In 1824 
and 1825 the laws against associations of workmen were re- 
pealed; in 1829 parliament voted Catholic Emancipation; 
and in 1832 the great Reform Bill became law. The Reform 
Bill, a concession painfully wrung from the conservatives, 
represents a compromise between the Radical programme 
and the traditional regime. It left intact the principle 
according to which the vote was a privilege of the counties, 
boroughs, universities, and propertied classes ; it confirmed 
septennial parliaments, public scrutiny, relative majorities 
without ballot, and the fixed number of members. But it 
suppressed some glaring inequalities by a redistribution of 
stdts giving representation to the new industrial centres and 
regulating the roll of electors in a uniform manner. The 
importance of the reform was that it permitted a large influx 
of new elements into parliament, able to bring pressure to 
bear on the conservative classes and bring about a gradual 
transformation of the political atmosphere. Thus it was not 
the end but the beginning of a phase in the evolution of 
Great Britain. 

Radicalism naturally did not rest content with its first 
success. Its electoral programme, as laid down by Bentham, 
included as its main points universal suffrage and annual ' 
parliaments ; and it was two Benthamites, Cartwright and 
Place, who later became the leaders of the Chartist move- 


ment. It was a group of Radicals, Grotc, Molesworth, . 
Jos eph Hu me, and Roebuck, who in 1826 founded in London - 
t}ie.fir5Lsociety for opposing the Corn Laws ; and it was a . 
Radical, Bowring, who two years after the failure of this. 1 
atteinpr made another and more successful attempt in the ' . 
samejdirectioE at Manchester.' The.Colonization Society 
‘ Haldvy, L$ Radualisme phihsopMque, op. at., pp. 383, 386. 
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founded by Grotc, Molesworth, and John Stuart Mill for 
the reformation of colonial government was based on strictly 
radical principles, and tlic first projects of public State educa- 
tion emanated from the same source. 

RadictiJi^ was a ferment pervading the tvholc fabric of' 
the natioi^ it was the French Revolution working at a di.?- 
' tance and disguised beneath the features of John Bull. It 
completed the task taken in hand by the first English rc\ olu- ' 
tio'naries, Priestley, Paine, Price, and Godwin, the task of 
' transforming the system of custom and tradition by means 
of reason and justice ; a task whicli national pride alone had 
for a time arrested and delayed. Radicalism is a complcr 
and turbid phenomenon containing in itself germs of 
liberalism, democracy, and socialism. The principle of 
utility or self-interest was strictly individualistic and liberal 
in its cliaracter ; it implied freedom of initiative and universal 
s.elf-help. It was held in check by the opposing principle of 
the interest of the greatest number, conceived though this 
was as a mere sum of private activities. In practice, how- 
ever, the second principle could assert itself only artificially, 
i through the authority of a State, impersonating in itself the 
needs of the majority, and ensuring their prev alcncc o\ ei 
the selfishness of individuals. Here wc have the substance 
. of an authoritarian democracy from which could spring not 
only the purely political claims of Chartism but also the 
, social claims of a working class awaking to a consciousness of 
ita.own true interests. 

Radical universalism did not stop short at national fron- 
tiers, any more than the universalism of the French Revolu- 
tionaries. Interests, like individual rights, know no nationa- 
lity, since their object is human nature. ‘ I should reject vv ilh 
horror ’, says Bentham, ‘ the name of patriot, if in order to 
be a friend to my own country I must be an enemy of the 
human race.’ Happily, interests were harmonious ; and the 
cosmopoUtan ideal of the Radicals therefore did not require 
the renunciation of one’s own country, and even acquired 
that somewhat vague and mystical tone generally recognized 
in a nation which has a right to call itself cosmopolitan witli- 
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out overstepping its own frontiers, because it has actually 
peopled the world. This tone was to reappear in the 
Liberals, the Conservatives, the Labour Party, and even the 
Imperialists. 

The agreement of Radicalism with the revolutionary cast 
of mind extends to its religious policy. In a work on the 
Church of England, Bentham propounds a plan of ecclesi- 
astical reform on a democratic basis, according to which the 
clergy are to be elected by the parish and paid out of the 
taxes, and the Church is to be at any rate in part disendowed. 
At bottom the temperament of Bentham was irreligious. The 
fanaticism of St. Paul exasperated him, and the only thing 
that he liked in Jesus was his liumanitarianism. His ideal was 
a eivil religion, without dogma and without ritual, a kind of 
sentimental reflection of the gospel of self-interest. His lack 
of religion was not unusual in English society at the time. 
Many Radicals followed James Mill in calling themselves 
Freethinkers ; Robert Owen, the famous reformer, was an 
unbeliever, and e\en the romanticists, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats, were pagans by choice. 

But political, economic, and religious society in England 
offered an immovable resistance to Radicalism in its extreme 
forms, wearing down its revolutionary spirit and permitting 
free play only to those impulses which could act through 
processes of gradual reform. We shall later study the opera- 
tion of the various social factors which preserved the con- 
tinuity of English historical life and by their opposition to 
the Radical movement created that equilibrium between 
new and old, conservatism and revolution, which is charac- 
teristic of modern England; but in the inner structure of 
Radicalism we can already discern the causes which, by 
acting upon the minds of its partisans, checked the rush of 
their onset and brought about a fruitful inner conflict. .Th e 
principle of self-interest, while giving great persuasive power 
to Bmhamisih, "marks at the same time its limitations. Its 
narrawiiSSS“and logical barrermess could never arouse the 
enthusi asm an d' passion which lead to revolutions. Con- 
fronted bytE^dahger of a great upheaval, the pupil of 
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Bentham is led to consider the pros and cons ; and this means 
deserting his party even before Iris mind is made up ; for the 
habit of calculation is in itself anti-revolutionary. Utili- 
(tarianism, moreover, shows its spiritual banenness b\ icduc- 
ihg all activity and every value to the level of self-interest, 
andjtl'us deadening and degrading the life of the soul. No 
sooner had the first flush of the conflict against opposing 
forces, which could give utilitarianism an appearance of 
vitality and fruitfulness, passed away, than it appealed petty 
and mean. Such at least was the impression made on the 
mind of J ohn St uart Mill immediately after the Racfical 
victory', wlienhc saw the victors of yesterday naked and 
stripped of the halo that had transfigured them. 

Thus the best followers of Benthamism feh keenly the need 
to escape from the confines of the school and bieathc a freer 
air. John Stuart Mill escaped fiom the watchful eye of his 
father and made friends vvith the romantics, yfj’itire, Sta- 
ling, and later Carlyle. Grote and Macaula-y fo”nd in the 
study of history a natural antidote to the histoiica! obtuse- 
ness of their master ; Macaulay, indeed, did not hesitate to 
criticize sharply the abstract and schematic political con- 
ceptions of James Mill, and to expound a political method 
more respectful towards the historical facts of human 
development. The-ecoaomists found in economic pheno- 
mena a complexity far greater tlian anything imagined bt 
llentham when he outlined his facile scheme for tne identi- 
fication of private and public interests. Other Radicals 
found means of asserting their loyalty to a wider and moie 
human reality than that which had been summed up in the 
gospel of self-interest. From every side the Radical mind_ 
arc[uired new dements, at once enriching it and impeding 
the rapidity of its motion ; with the passage of time and the 
process of gradual ateorption, the possibility of sudden and 
violent action dwindledillfiSiaafcaJSni by degrees lost its 
J_geohin_attitud£ and the character of an exclusive poFitical 
party. Henceforth its function was limited to the fertiliza- 
tion of the new political life of England. 
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§ 2. THE ECONOMISTS 

The economists form for the greater part a somewhat 
separate branch of English Radicalism. Though belonging to 
the Benthamite group, they remembered that their father 
was not Bentham but Adam Smith. In practical politics, 
they were ready to identify themselves with the Radicals, 
with whom they shared a hatred for State protectionism and 
the monopoly of land ; but as scientists, they found no sup- 
port in the facile schemes of Benthamism. Their homo oeemo- 
mims'No& a reasoning and calculating creature; but they kept 
him in the laboratory', like a piece of apparatus, and did not 
send him out into the street like a man of flesh and blood to 
make laws for his fellow men. 

This difference of mental attitude produced a very dif- 
ferent outlook on the problems of social life. Where the 
Radicals had only seen generic interests, with neither name 
nor class nor content, co-operating in an idyllic harmony, 
the economists saw highly diflerentiated and individualize 
interests in violent mutual opposition. Malthus, the most 
akin in temperament and in spirit to Adarn Smith, and the 
most alien to the mentality of the Radicals, emphasized the 
first of these conflicts in his famous Essay on Population. The 
eighteenth century had uncritically accepted from feudalism 
the idea that a large population is a heaven-sent blessing ; 
though even then a few voices were raised in protest. When 
the Enclosure Acts were depopulating the English country- 
side, an agriculturist already quoted raised the question, 
What is the use of a dense population? But the men who 
were disappearing from the country-side were not annihi- 
lated; they drifted into tlie towns and factories, and their 
immense number, tlicir poverty, and their frequent unem- 
ployment, raised the same question with a new urgency : 
What is the use of aU this population? 

Malthus was disturbed by the ^ctacle rf the industrial 
world, w hose gra ve condition in hi s opinion essentially 
a crisis ofjater-populati on. This b^ef he raised to thc-rank 
of a theory by Ae doctrine, which in its strict mathematical 
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form is highly disputable, that the increase of production 
and yield from land is far less rapid than the simultaneous 
increase of population. The warning note sounded by his 
work, in spite of his vaguely philanthropic intentions, had 
a remorselessly conservative significance. Your misery, he 
seemed to say to the working class, is your own fault. Your 
improvidence and lack of self-control has led you to multiply 
to the point of murderous mutual competition. You are 
wrong in blaming your masters, who share the ill-cifects of 
your fault; for what is the poor-tax but the contribution 
paid by the rich to assist the improvidence of the poor, and 
to give a new incentive to the increase of population? “ 

Malthus’s originality is all in the Essay ; his remaining 
economic works merely mark a passing phase of the transi- 
tion from the agricultural to the industrial sy stem, and from 
protectionism to free trade. A more authentic exponent of 
the new movement of thought is l^ardo, one of the first 
Radical members of the House of Commons, and the first 
economist to give the science of Adam Smith a dccisKc turn 
towards industrialism. Ricardo’s view of the economic 
world ill which he lives, and which he analyses with cool 
lucidity, is no more optimistic than that of Malthus. He is 
deeply impressed by the Essay on Population and draws from 
it a highly indirect inference far more important than the 
original premiss : the theory of rent. For Smith and Mal- 
thus, the rent of land is a gift of nature. The landlord, com- 
forted by this scientific benediction, could sleep soundly in 
the knowledge that he had not unjustly usurped anything, 
but owed his wealth to God alone. This naive confidence . 
was dispelled by Ricardo. Rent was not a gilt of nature ; it 

■ The argument of Malthus is not slated in this stern manner ; but 
this is its inner significance. To convince himself, let the reader turn to 
the passages in the Ertiyi in which the author criticizes Godwin’s Jocifli 
Justice (p. 329 of the French translation, Paris, 1845), those in which he 
opposes the democratic ideal (pp. 341 seqq.), those in which he criticises 
the claim that the reward of labour ought to serve for the maintenance 
of an entire family and that work should be provided for all who demand 
it (p. 37a), or the bitter criticism of the Poor Laws (p. 365, &c.) [ed. h 
1798, chs. V, x-xv]. 
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arose from the fact that the fertility of the soil differs in 
degrecj and that the necessity of cultivating the less fertile 
areas confers a privilege upon those who own the best land. 
Blit wliat is the cause of this necessity for cultivating less and 
less fertile areas? The increase of population. Thus in the 
last resort the supposed bounty of nature is nothing but the 
avarice of nature ; and the benefit of the rich depends wholly 
on the misery of a superabundant and hungry population; it 
grows as this by its increase necessitates the cultivation of the 
worst and heaviest soils of a country. The Radical Ricardo 
comes to the same conclusion as the conservative Malthus. 

It is easy to see what a powerful weapon this doctrine might 
become in the hands of the manufacturers, in their struggle 
with the landed proprietors. The theory of rent had not yet 
been extended to industry, and thus it was impossible to turn 
the weapon against its users by pointing out that they too 
enjoyed the unjust privilege of monopoly. The Ismdowners 
appeared as the sole usurpers of goods created by society at 
large, which ought to belong to society in order to ser\ e the 
needs of its poorest members. The industrial bomgeoisie, it is 
true, did not draw this final inference from the theory of 
rent, and confined itself to emphasizing the negative and 
polemical side of the theory ; but the deduction of a positive 
programme of expropriation finds a solid foundation in 
Ricardo’s theory, and was in the future to be the basis of 
democratic and prolctaiian claims. All projects for the 
nationalization of land, from that of Henry George to that of 
Wallace and the English miners of the present day, are con- 
nected with Ricardo’s theory. 

Thus a new conflict arose between economic theory and 
BentBam’s postulate of the hannony of private and public 
interests. The interests of the landed class were opposed to 
those of every other class; their condition was never so 
fa^uraWcM when food-stuffs were scarce and d,ear. But 
even dismisslFg property, and considering only the internal 
structure of industrial life, the eye was met by other conflicts. 
T heJ-.wn. .chi ef JactgraJn .production, the employer and the 
workman, had opposite interests : the rise of wages tended to 
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diminish profits and ^ icc \ crsa. But if the improt ement of 
th'e labouring classes was desired by the ‘ friends of humanity ' 
in general, it was no less true that in the natural progress of 
society wages would tend to sink as long as they were regu- 
lated by supply and demand ; the number of tvorknien would 
continue to increase more rapidly than the demand for 
labour.' It seemed the inevitable fate of the workman to be 
crushed between ttvo opposing forces, the employer and the 
landowner : tire former reducing liis wages, the latter reduc- 
ing his purchasing potver by raising the price of corn. The 
conclusion was the principle later to be called the brazen law 
of wages ; that their tendency is to sink to th., miiiimum in- 
dispensable for the subsistence of the w'oikman. 

Like Malthus, Ricardo has before his ey cs a picture of 
desolation and misery, which he attempts to fix and rcndci 
permanent by an appeal to laws of nature. His bomgm 
industrial mentality is incapable of dissociating the idea of 
social welfare from that of employers’ profits ; any attempt 
on the part of the workmen to alter the situation arbitrarily 
in their own favour seems to him disastrous ; the determina- 
tion of wages must be left to the free competition of the 
market, wliich must never be liindercd by the iiiteivcntion 
of government ; * wliich means, for the workman, the f^e^ 
dom to let himself be exploited. The only possible means to 
alleviate social pressure are indirect : the improi ement of 
methods of production, the reduction ol the birth-rate, as 
Malthus has suggested, and a reduction in the price of corn. 
Thus Ricardo provides the manufacturers w'ith a new argu- 
ihent against the protectionism of the landlords, and the alli- 
ance,^ in their struggle with the landed interests, of tlicir own 
ernployees, of whose interests they are apparently the natural 
protectors. 

But here loo, as in the doctrine of rent, the logic of the 
argument transcends the private ends of the class that em- 
ploys it. ’The working' i&m spoii'~reiected the proffered ajli- 
ance and quoted Ricardo against Ricardo. The lowereit 

' Ricardo, Principes de PdamomU politique, (Bmes, Paris, i847j cb. r, 
PP- 7S"3- • Op. oil,, p. 8o. 
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price of corn would be an illusory gain, because the play of 
tile labour market would once more tend ine^itably to lower; 
wages to the lc\el of the new cost of Using. They fully* 
accepted the principle laid dosMi by Ricardo, but converted 
it from a sentence of doom into a banner of rc\ olt. To Marx 
and'tas'sallc the brazen lasv of wages appeared an irrefutable 
fact not of nature but of bistorj : the incsitablo consequence 
of captalistic exploitation. And they attempted to use the 
class warfare impUed in Ricardo’s clash of interests between 
employers and workmen as a means to the expropriation 
of the capitalist and the libcialioii of the working man from 
the slavery of wages. But as the final phase of the struggle 
was deferred it was seen to hat c produced more immediate 
partial consequences, equally remote from tire purpose of 
both conflicting parties. The workmen, united by means of 
trade unions in a common rebellion' against the law of wages, 
obTairied’ better conditions wdthout transcending the status 
of wage-earners ; the employers and capitalists did not find 
their profits annihilated b> the increase of wages, because 
the greater productivity of a better-paid working class per- 
mitted new progress and a greater development of business. 
Tlius in the last resort the conflict between wages and profits, 
and the class conflict to which it gave rise, wliilc retaining 
their importance as neccssai) stimulants to economic de- 
velopment, are seen, even wliile discharging this function, 
to obey the law of a higher solidarity. The brazen law of 
wages is at once confirmed and repealed : confirmed as the 
hisrigical expression of an early stage in the organization of 
intotry, and a powerful incentiv e to the association of work- 
men repealed as the statement of an inevitable natural 
necessity and a complete summary of the ultimate effects x)f 
industrialism. 

How could so dramatic a view as Ricardo’s of the opposi- 
tions which spring up within the bosom of economic society 
coexist with the nmve and facile optimism of the Radicals? 
For it must be remembered that Ricardo was a supporter 
of the Benthamite programme and the authoritative spokes- 
lan of the Radical group. 


I 
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There is one way in which the two opposed views mayh 
reconciled, by appeal to that fundamental optimism wliicl, 
in spite of everything, marked the growth of English indns 
trialism. Ricardo trusts in the future of industry, which he 
expects to be far richer than that of agriculture, impeded 
as the latter is by the natural limits of productixity and the 
diminishing returns of the soil. The relation between tht 
two forms of production asserted by the physiocrats, and to 
some extent endorsed by Adam Smith, was exactly rexersed. 
it is not industry but land tliat is sterile, or at any rate un- 
equal to the task of reacting adequately to man’s attempts to 
exploit it. Here again, Ricardo’s abstract assertion is merch 
an accurate historical expression of the gradual reversal oi 
the relations between agriculture and industry that was goin; 
on before his eyes. 

His faith in industry is essentially a faith in the xtiE, 
initiative, and freedom of its directors, as capable of noiiiisli- 
ing an increasingly complex organism, purifying and im- 
proving it through competition and developing it beyond the 
limits of individual nations by an international dix'ision of 
labour. If this complex structure contains elements of fric- 
tion and resistance, they arc merely a stimulus to the renewal ’ 
of efforts to prosecute die struggle for the remox al of tlf 
causes of social distress. Ricardo’s conflicts thus form a sub- 
ordinate element in his scheme of radical optimism; lit 
spontaneous development of industry was bound to oxcr- 
whelm the artificial barriers placed in its path by the selfish- 
ness of the landowners ; the e^_Msion oj capitalism xvould 
-IjSitLthe wounds which capitalism itself in its earlier pliass 
inflicted upon the working class. Is it not a Radical dogma 
that only liberty can cure the evils that liberty has created? 

This optimistic feeling intensified itself in Ricardo’s fol- 
lowers, MacCulloch, Senior, and John Stuart Mill, either 
through increasing failure to face the opposite point of view, 
or through a strong conviction, made possible by the pro- 1 
gress of industrialism, that the labour problem could be | 
fairly stated in Ricardo’s narrow and rigid terms. Ihe-itesf 
that wages were necessarily restricted to the level of bare 
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subsistence, and the more moderate but not fundamentadly 
different theory of a wage fund beyond which it was im- 
possible for the employer to go, were by degrees abandoned 
by Senior and Mill. In their place arose the idea of high 
wages as a condition of industrial development, and of the 
tendency of profits to decrease through this development in 
such a way that the employer, owing to increase of output, 
suffers no loss. 

This optimistic doctrine absorbed into itself the Malthu- 
sian theory of population. 

‘ Mahhus’s population principle,’ says Mill, ‘ was quite as 
much a banner, and point of union among us, as any opinion 
specially belonging to Bcntham. This great doctrine, originally 
brought forward as an argument against the indefinite im- 
provability of human affairs, we look up with ardent zeal in the 
contrary sense, as indicating the sole means of realizing that 
improvability by securing full employment at high wages to the 
whole labouring population through a voluntary restriction of the 
increase of their numbers,’ ' 

The best contribution made to Radical optimism by classi- 
cal economics consisted in the universal and scientific form 
into which its propositions were thrown. At bottom, as we 
have seen, the supposed laws of Malthus and Ricardo were 
nothing more than shrewd observations of contingent and 
changing facts ; but expressed in general forms valid for all 
times and for all places, they gained an unprecedented 
prestige, and were able to supply an adequate content to 
a Radical ideology rising superior to the course of historical 
facts. Thus it came about that the classical free trade doc- 
trine, the accurate expression of the industrial evolution of 
an.expqrfirig'countr)' like England, was so firmly united to 
the ge^al body of the Liberal ideology as to become practi- : 
cally synonymous witli Liberalism. 

j, ,We shall consider the influence of the combined forces of 
the Radicak and the economists upon English political life 
after completing our historical review with a study of reli- 
gious development. 

■ I. S. Mill Autobiographji, [ed. 1908, p. 60], Fr. tr., Paris, 1874, p. too. 
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§ 3. RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

The subject to which we now turn is highly complex, 
uniting as it does a large number of discordant elements. 
From the religious point of view, England was divided into 
Anglicans, Nonconformists, and Catholics. But over and 
above these confessional dhdsions a Methodist movement 
and an Evangelical movement were going forward, and 
characteristic tendencies were at work approximating Non- 
conformity towards Anglicanism, and Anglicanism towards 
Catholicism. 

As Gladstone remarked — and the fact is generally recog- 
nized — Nonconformity was the backbone of British Liberal- 
ism.i We already know why.^ The dissenting sects were free 
communities animated by a Galvinistic spirit whose vciy 
existence depended upon individual initiative, propaganda, 
and competition. In organization they were congregational, 
that is, organized into independent groups each with its own 
belief, its own ritual, and its own administration. They were 
recruited from the great mass of the middle classes, and the 
Mite, now gradually taking shape, of the w'orking classes ; and 
they attained their greatest strength in the new industrial 
centres. In these sects a process of selection and training for 
administrative, political, and organizing work was always 
going on. But their extremely individualistic religious out- 
look and interpretation of the Scriptures e.xposed them in the 
eighteenth century to an illuministic deism and threatened 
them with the loss of all their ecclesiastical coherence. Dur- 
ing the French Revolution they were drawn into the revolu- 
tionary current, and ran some danger of being overwhelmed 
by the conservative and nationalistic reaction. 

But at the same time a ferment of new life was working 
within them, which by degrees was to bring them back to the 
source of their original inspiration. In 1739 Wesley and 
Whitfield set on foot a Methodist movement which attempted 
to renew the Galvinistic spirit in defiance of aU sectarian 

■ Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Tears, 1843-^6, London, 1879, 7 vols., 
i. 158. » Introduction, § 3. 
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differences ; though its Calvinism was somewhat attenuated 
by the abandonment of the dogma of predestination. Wes- 
ley’s preaching was at first received with hostility, because 
of its moral and religious rigorism, which appeared to mark 
a regression to a narrow and obsolete attitude of mind. But 
the zeal of an ever-incrcasing crowd of indomitable pro- 
pagandists by degrees overcame ail opposition, and estab- 
lished the new spirit within the old body of Dissent. Non- 
conformity thus regained that dogmatic precisianism and 
cohesive force which alone could save it from disintegration. 
Moreover Methodism, transcending as it did sectarian dis- 
tinctions, served to temper the exclusive particularism of the 
sects, and to direct their attention tov/ards common ideals 
and common ends without infringing their respective iden- 
tities. It must be borne in mind that, recruited as they 
mostly were from the middle classes, they found in the 
Methodist view of religious and moral conformity an efiRca- 
cious means of uniting the forces of this new class by dis- 
tracting it at first from a mystical doctrine of election, with 
all its revolutionary suggestions, and later from the narrow- 
ness and inhuman selfishness of utilitarianism. 

So it came about that in the nineteenth century the revived 
forces of the nonconformist sects joined hands with Radi- 
calism and served to correct its one-sidedness. The great 
humanitarian, philanthropic, social, and anti-slavery move- 
ments of industrial and commercial England in the nine- 
teenth century were largely inspired by Methodism. This 
combination of selfishness and sentiment has always pro- 
vided satirical critics of the English temperament with 
pleasant occupation. The eccentric Member of Parliament, 
Cobbett, already found in it a subject for his bitterest 
diatribes. But it must not be forgotten that this combina- 
tion works with extraordinary power and a kind of uncon- 
scious cunning in the cause of stability. Nothing else could 
have tempered and made tolerable the social pressure pro- 
duced by industrialism ; and by playing on the religious and 
humanitarian feelings of the new ruling classes it led them 
to a higher and more seientific conception of their own 
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interests, which were in reality furthered and not impeded 
by a fraternal interest in tlic welfare of other classes. 

Face to face with the nonconformist sects stood the gicdt 
ollicial Church of England. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the old distinction between High Church and 
Low Church had lost its earlier significance, and the fer- 
ments of Evangelical and Tractarian thought had not yet 
troubled the placid face of ecclesiastical life. The high digni- 
taries of the Church were either members or clients of the 
feudal aristocracy, fixing on princely stipends, out of touch 
> with the religious life of the country, and seeing in the out- 
j ward forms of religion little more than official duties to be 
I perfunctorily discharged. Even the parish clergy were largely 
pluralists and absentees, whose interest in their parish xvas 
the interest of a sportsman in the land over which he hunts. 
The Church of this period was a religious toryism, hierarchic, 
traditional, an integral part of the structure of the State 
which nourished it and lent it the weight of its own authority." 

This state of things was broken up by a movement of new 
life parallel to that which inspired Nonconformity. Method- 
ism was followed by the Evangelical movement, promoted by 
Wilberforce, resembling Methodism in many points and dis- 
tinguished from it principally by the fact that it attempted 
to work upon the Church of England from within, and to 
lead it along the path of Protestantism. Its activity, not 
sharply distinguishable from that of Methodism, produced 
moral and social results of the same kind ; in the classes of 
the population which it chiefly affected it aroused the same 
desire for order, loyalty towards the public powers, mutual 
aid and organization, which Methodism had aroused in the 
industrial classes. 

This impulse from below finally overcame even the indif- 
ference and apathy of the higher clergy. The contrast be- 
tween the exemplary life and sincere evangelical labours of 
the newer school of clergy and the extravagant and self- 
indulgent lives of the old-&shioned fox-hunting parsons and 

‘ [This paragraph has been modified by the translator ; so, in a few 
points, have the two following.] 
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absentee rectors prepared the way for a real revival in the 
religious and moral life of the Anglican Church. Hence 
when at Oxford, the stronghold of rigid orthodox clericalism, 
signs of a religious crisis began to appear about 1830, the 
eyes of all who were interested in religion turned anxiously 
towards the venerable university. 

The so-called Oxford movement had a forerunner in John 
Keble, author of the Chislim Tear, a volume of poems 
steeped in Christian mysticism which inspired with religious 
fervour a group of university students whose leaders in 1827 
were Newman, Puscy, Gladstone, Froude, and later Man- 
ning. At first its character was indefinite; the religious 
awakening seemed likely to emphasize tire separation of the 
Anglican Church from Cadiolicism. When in 1829 Sir John 
Peel, after supporting Catliolic emancipation, stood for elec- 
tion as a Member for the University, the younger generation 
mobilized their forces and defeated him. But the inner 
significance of the movement was to appear indirectly some- 
what later. In 1833, after Newman’s eventful \isit to Italy, 
members of the Uni\-ersity began to publish a series of 
Tmts for the Times, detached anonymous essays laying 
before a wide public their authors’ views on various ques- 
tions. This was a form of propaganda of which political 
parties were in future to make extensive use. 

The intention of tlie Tractarians was to emphasize and 
consolidate those elements in Anglicanism which distin- 
guished it from Nonconformity. Anglicanism, they con- 
tended, was not a sect but a genuine religion ; it was Chris- 
tianity itself, and went back directly to the resources of 
Christianity through an uninterrupted apostolic tradition. 
This differentiating mark was no mere formality, but carried 
with it momentous consequences; if Anglicanism was a 
Church, or rather the Church, it had a mediating function 
between the believer and God which no sect has or can have. 
Ordination, ritual, worship, ceremonies, and hierarchies ac- 
quired a fundamental importance which might be called 
Catholic ; and the Oxford Tractarians used the term Catholic 
to distinguish the Church of England even from that of Rome. 
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From these premisses an important political conclusion 
was drawn. If the privileges of Anglicanism were derived 
from the Apostolic Succession, it needed no support from the 
State ; and ought in fact to reconsider the separatistic and 
sectarian character originally given to it by Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth. Disestablishment, separation of the CIhurch from 
the State, was the watchword of this new other-worldl) 
clerical Radicalism, which yet in its practical consequences 
was akin to liberal Radicalism. Gladstone’s conversion to 
disestablishment is unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
his Tractarian friends upon his mind. Separation from the 
State, Catholicism, ritualism, formalism : do not these indicate 
a move in the direction of Rome? The Oxford Tractarians 
were anxious at all costs to avoid this inevitable inference; 
their curious problem of conscience lay in the fact that where- 
as, in order to resist the attractions of Popery, they wished to 
restore to Anglicanism its inner religious energy, in order to 
carry out this programme they were compelled to reinstate all 
the traditional values upon which Roman Catholicism is built. 

In tlie end, the logic of actions prevailed over the logic of 
intentions. Conversion to Roman Catholicism, long defened 
in great tribulations of conscience, as Newman’s famous 
Apologia shows, came about at last ; first in isolated cases, 
sensational owing to the public position of the com erts, men 
like Newman and Manning; later with a frequency sur- 
prising and disconcerting to the public and the got ernrnent. 
English Catholicism, lately readmitted into the circle of 
public life, and skilfully directed by Cardinal Wiseman, 
gained immensely in strength from its new recruits. Man- 
ning, appointed Cardinal in succession to Wiseman, showed 
in the discharge of his duties the uncompromising zeal of a 
convert, which served to close the ranks of the Catholic 
party ; later, in the council of 1870, he was one of the strong- 
est supporters of Papal infallibility. Newman, a mystical and 
lonely spirit, also received the purple as a reward of his great 
achievements as a preacher; and in a monastic solitude 
wrote works which, re-read and pondered upon some 
decades later, were to stir up the Modernist movement. 
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But the very intransigence of the English Catholics, work- 
ing as it did in a land tom by sectarian differences, helped 
indirectly to strengthen the idea and love of religious free- 
dom. These Catholics might be slaves of Rome, but they 
demanded full freedom in relation to the State; they de- 
manded abolition of the pri\’ilcges of the Church of England, 
especially its detested Irish branch, whose maintenance was/ 
so grievous a burden upon the Catholic peasantry. ' 

Even within the Church of England, the spiritual crisis 
which had led to the apostasy of Froude, Newman, and 
Manning aroused a sense of increased respect for its adver- 
saries’ opinions and thus produced a higher consciousness of 
religious freedom in its true sense, of different paths leading 
to the same goal. This consciousness is especially visible in 
Gladstone, who though parting from his old friends in order 
to remain true to Anglicanism shows in the later develop- 
ment of his ecclesiastical policy a broader and more humane 
liberality of spirit. 

Among those who did not go over to Rome was one of the 
leaders of the Oxford movement, Puscy, whom Pius IX 
jestingly compared to a bell ringing to call the faithful to 
church but remaining outside itself.' But in spite of this 
equivocal position, and marked out by the strictures of the 
Church and the hostility of churchmen, Puscy continued to 
exercise, with a small group of friends, an important function 
of publicity and consolidation. The Catholic mov ement was 
no isolated phenomenon ; it answered to one of the English 
Church’s most deeply seated needs ; and, the crisis of apo- 
stasy once passed, we see it reaffirming itself within the High 
Church and continuing down to the present to inspire the 
annual Lambeth Conferences of Bishops, each of which dis- 
plays a timid but definite tendency towards a reconciliation 
with Rome and a reunion of the two main branches of the 
one Catholic Church. 

This, at bottom, is an expression of the same universalistic 
attitude which inspired Methodism in its attempt to tran- 

' Thureau Dangin, La Renaissanct cathligui en Angkterre, ed. 2, 1899, 

3 vols., iii. 66. 
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scend the divisions of the Nonconformist sects. Outside the 
sphere of religious activity the same spirit appears as the 
uni\-crsalism of the Radicals, economists, and Liberals; it is 
the impulse to break down the isolation imposed by the pride 
of past generations and to take part in the circulation of , 
European life. Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
nineteenth-century England is this tendency to Europeanize 
itself, which in combination with the simultaneous tendcnc) 
on the part of continental countries to study and imitate 
England results in a fuller understanding, a reciprocal 
adaptation and a mutual assimilation of problems, attitudes 
of mind, feelings, and institutions. 

A general survey at this point of religious beliefs, in thcii 
distribution and circulation, reveals an ordered hierarchy of 
forms corresponding to the order of social classes. The mass 
of the rural population belongs to the Anglican Church; 
the transition from agriculture to industry leads to the grosvtii 
of the nonconformist sects, recruited especially from the 
middle classes of society; the aristocracy finds its religious 
symbol in the Established Church. This hierarchy is not a 
static system of castes, but a mobile and loose formation, in 
constant change. The individuals whose personal effoili 
raise them above the masses in ability and wealth tend 
to leave the Church and to join the sects of middle-class 
nonconformity; those of the upper middle class vho aspiiE 
to an aristocratic position generally move in the opposite 
direction and join the Church of England. This is due to the 
fact that Anglicanism is everywhere the religion of the landed 
gentry ; and members of the industrial classes who join the 
ranks of the landed gentry on making their fortunes tend to 
pass over from ‘ chapel ’ to ‘ church In a progrcssi\c in- 
■dustrial society the transition from a middle-class noncon- 
formist to an upper-class Anglican point of view is easy and 
rapid.' 

Religion thus acquires the function of a powerful stimulant 
to the circulation of social energy, and a bond uniting class 
to class. In its hierarchical distribution, no less than in the 
' [This paragraph has been modified by the iransiator.] 
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special characteristics of its individual forms, it makes at once 
for stability and for progress, and contributes in a remarkable 
manner to the steady development of English life. 


§ 4. THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL 


The political reforms of 1832 were only the beginning of 
a series of economic claims which, in their turn, reacted 
upon the political organism, so as to place the new industrial 
class at the head of affairs. 

We have already seen this class, taught by the economists 
and stimulated by Radical propaganda, preparing for war 
with the landowners. 

In i8ao appears the first historical expression of the men- 
tality of this class : the Petition of Merchants presented to the 
House of Commons and drawn up in the form of an economic 
catechism. It is a lesson in elementary political economy, 
read by the English merchants to Parliament, in order to 
serve as a guide in its legislative work. It states that foreign 
trade is what promotes the wealth of the country ; that free- 
dom from all constraint can alone give the fullest extension 
to trade and the best employment of the country’s capital 
and manufactures ; that the maxim ‘ buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest ’, upon which every merchant 
acts in the conduct of his private business, is rigorously appli- 
cable to the trade of the nation as a whole. It proceeds to 
demonstrate that the general prejudice in fa^■ou^ of a pro- 
tectionist system is due to the false belief that every importa- 
tion of foreign goods diminishes and discourages production 
at home. These restrictions really do very little for the class 
m whose interests they were at first imposed, in comparison 
with the loss which they inflict on all other classes. In the 
long run, the most liberal attitude will in practice prove the 


most politic. The free trade merchants, in attacking agricul- 
tural protectionism, profess themselves in no way opposed to 
the maintenance of import duties for the benefit of the treasury. 
They do not wish to curtail the customs of the Grown, but 
only to abolish those duties which are imposed in a protec- 
tionist and prohibitionist spirit in favour of the landowners. 
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But the Conservative majority would not attend to the 
lesson. Very different arguments were required to win their 
consent. From i8ao to 1836 iree trade propaganda con- 
fined itself to sporadic and isolated manifestations, which 
had a certain echo in parliament after the entry of the first 1 
Radical members. In 1836 the first anti-protectionist society 
was formed in London, with little success ; the following year 
another unsuccessful attempt was made in Liverpool. In 
1838 the failure of the harvest and the high price of corn led 
to much popular excitement, especially in the industrial 
centres, where the population was densest; during thf 
autumn a few manufacturers met at the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and decided to create a third society, 
which was founded in the spring of 1839 under the name of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

This time the attempt was successful, thanks to the support 
and encouragement of a man of strong character, Richard 
Cobden. Cobden was a manufacturer, but he had already 
shown unusual power as a writer and political controversialist 
in a work published a few years before, in 1835, called Eng- 
land, Ireland, and America. In this work the contrast between 
the old English mentality and the new appears in a forcible 
manner. For the quarrelsome policy based on fancied pres- 
tige and national pride Cobden proposes to substitute the 
essentially pacific policy of self-interest. His opponents main- 
tain that we must arm ourselves to fight for our trade ; but 
the requirements of trade are incompatible with force and 
coercion; trade implies international solidarity, and the 
dependence of the welfare of one nation upon the welfare of • 
others. Statistics show clearly that even the Napoleonic 
blockade did no real harm to English commerce ; what then 
is the use of making war to defend a trade which is so udl 
able to escape, unaided, the attacks of all its enemies ? 

Protectionism is only another, and no less harmful, kind 
of war. Thus, England has attempted to promote her own 
interests and those of her Canadian colonists by granting s 
monopoly in the home market to exporters of Canadian 
timber. All they_ have done is to inflict loss upon two parties ' 
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the colonists, by diverting to the dwindling lumber industry 
capital which might have been more profitably invested in 
agriculture ; and the English themselves, by compelling them 
to use worse and dearer timber than they could have bought 
in the open market. 

England boasts of being a free country. But it is not the 
military and protectionist attitude of mind that can make the 
people of a country fitter to enjoy constitutional freedom. 
During a reign of terror, when minds are under the influence 
of an extremity of hope and fear, there cannot be that pro- 
gress of thought and education which fits men for freedom. 
And the example of a genuinely liberal England will do more 
for the emancipation of Europe than any intervention under- 
taken in the name of freedom.' 

To the Anti-Corn-Law League Gobden imparted all the, 
fervour of a convinced believer in the industrial system. He' 
soon^athered around him numerous supporters of free trade, ' 
the chief of whom was John Bright, a characteristic noncon- 
fiarmist Radical. The League resolved to promote a lively 
agitation all over the country in favour of free trade by means 
of tracts and lectures explaining to all classes of society, in 
language adapted to each, the casus belli against agricultural 
protectionism. The whole country was divided up by degrees 
into districts, each entnistcd to tin economic missionary ; » 
and the leaders of the League travelled constantly from dis- 
trict 10 district in order to keep them in touch with one 
another and to speak on subjects of the most general im- 
portance. Methodist and Evangelical propaganda had al- 
ready set the example of such organization, and had created 
an environment favourable to its success. 

The success of the new missionaries varied according to 
their public. The manufacturing class was easily converted ; 
all they had to do was to become conscious of their own 
elementary interests. The lower middle classes also listened 
with favour to the League’s proposals, which harmonized 

' Gobden, England, Ireland, America (in F. W. Hirst, Free Trade and 
other Fundamental Doctrines of the Manchester School, London, 1903, 
PP. 3 eeiq.), > Morley, Li/i ofCobden, London, 1882, p. 19. 
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with the general interests of consumers. This class in especial 
was impressed by the plea of justice as against the injustice 
of monopoly ; by the advisability of so redistributing the work 
of agriculture and industry tliat a fall in the price of com 
should lead to a larger and cheaper production of manufac- i 
tured goods with a double benefit to the consumer ; and by 
the individual’s natural right to demand that the harbours 
created by providence should not be closed by the act of man. 

The farmers and factory hands were harder to convince. 
To the former the League tried to demonstrate that agricul- 
tural protection benefited only the landlord and damaged 
the actual cultivator. But the farmers instinctiv cly realized 
that it was in their interest to sell their corn at a high price, 
and that their interests were therefore identical with those 
I of the landlords. Asjor the factory' hands, the League ap- 
proached them as consumers, and showed them the altractise 
picture of a great industrial development, made possible by 
free trade, whose benefit they would be the first to reap ; it 
tried to work upon their pride and love of independence. 
The monopoly of the landlords deprived the community of 
a part of the fruit of its own labour ; by means of high prices 
it created unemployment, and then tried to alleviate the 
misery which it had caused by a degrading and senile 
'•system of poor-relief. We ask, said Cobden to the labourcis, 
not for charity, but for justice. 

‘ [I do not] partake of that spurious humanity,’ he said in a 
vigorous passage, ‘ which would indulge in an unreasoning kind 
of philanthropy at the expense of the great bulk of the com- 
munity. Mine is that masculine species of charity, which would 
lead me to inculcate in the minds of the labouring classes the loit 
of independence, the privilege of self-respect, the disdain of being 
patronized or petted, the desire to accumulate, and the ambition 
to rise. I know it has been found easier to please the people bi 
holding out flattering and delusive prospects of cheap benefits 
to be derived from Parliament rather than by urging them to 
a course of self-reliance ; but, while I will not be the sycophant of 
the great, I cannot become the parasite of the poor.’ ' 

' Hirst, Free Trade and other Fundamental Doctrines of the Manchtsia 
School, eit., p. xii. 
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Yet— so strong is class prejudice even in the most indepen- 
dent mind— the same Cobdcn r\ho demanded freedom for 
the working man opposed the reduction of the number of 
hours in the factories ; and e\en if tliis opposition cannot be 
explained by his hostility to the intcix-ention of parliament 
in the labour contract, it is impossible to reconcile his 
demand for freedom rvith his profound hatred and contempt 
for workmen’s associations. Trade unions arc for liim based 
upon the principle of brutal tyranny and monopoly ; even 
Morley, his most faithful follorvcr, accuses Cobdcn of here 
betraying the narrow spirit of an employer.' 

With these implications, it is easy to sec why the,League 
utterly failed to com ert the working man. Beneath the dis- 
guise^f a missionary, the labourer saw the master whom he 
hated and whose treachery he feared ; in especial, he feared, 
the danger pointed out by the skilful Conservative counter- 
propagandists, that the abolition of the corn-laws would only 
be an excuse for the reduction of wages. This was a fallacious 
argument, because the diminution of nominal wages does 
not imply a diminution of real tvages ; and in any case, even 
if the working class gained notliing by the change, it would 
always gain by the industrial progress inevitably following 
the reduction of expenses. But the working class at this time 
was at once dominated by hatred and unable to form a 
policy. It rejected the League, and built all its hopes upon 
the Radical movement known as Chartism, in the naive con- 
'fidence that universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and the/ 
other merely political claims contained in the People’s^ 
Charter would suffice to satisfy its economic needs. 

The contrast between these two contemporary movements 
IS highly significant, because it indicates the point of diver- 
gence between the political action of the two classes ; but 
it is also a paradoxical contrast, when we consider that, while 
the Liberal bourgeoisie was fighting on economic ground, the 
social democracy was demanding political rights ; thus the 
situation was the exact opposite of the respective claims which 
the two parties were to make in the future. This is why 
‘ Morley, op. cit., p. 42. 
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Chartism, instead of being a movement inspired by clear and 
conscious motives, appeared as a chaotic ferment ; and it 
ultimate emphatic failure served greatly to clarify the con- 
fused minds of its supporters. 

With ks failure to embrace the labourers and farmers, the. t 
Manchester League acquired a strictly middle-class appeal- 
ance. For the old traditional division of Whigs and Tories 
it began to'substitute a new division, based on class inteiest, 
Both Whigs and Tories included large landowners, and also 
‘many individuals, attached to their respecth e parties by force 
of habit rather than by conscious recognition of their in- 
terests, to whom the League now gav e an opportunity of 
considering their position afresh. cutting across the 
traditional political divisions, the League, formed as it rvas 
I for an object which at fint appeared merely contingent and 
. temporary, could gain recruits from Whigs and Tories alike 
Thus, little by little, the old Conservative majority broke up 
' and its component parts underwent a process of rcdistiibu- 
tion ; many Tories, drawn like Peel from the manufacturing 
-xlass, or like Gladstone from the educated middle class, 

' attached themselves to the policy of the League and went 
] to__form the parliamentary majority which in 1846, after 
' seven years of unremitting work and varying success, toted 
the-aholition of the Com Laws and launched English polido 
j upon the path of free trade. 

On its attainment of its end, the Manchester League was 
dissolved ; but in this very dissolution it began a new life, 
not now as a particular association with a particular end, 
but as a new political attitude of mind, which, ha\ ing taken 
shape in the course of a sustained effort directed to the solu- 
tion of a special problem, could extend itself and apply its 
sharply differentiated point of view to other political pro- 
j;.i-blems. It became the Manchester School, the fountain-head 
of the new^^pBoral Party. — - 

TWTnew phase only began to appear after the victory had 
, been won. Peel and his followers, who had left the ranb of 
the old Conservatism in order to vote for abolition, seemed 
condemned by the animosity of the landowners whose powa 
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they had defied to live in a kind of political limbo ; and the 
position of the growing parly was made worse by Peel’s 
premature death. The traditional parliamentary system 
seemed unable to admit by the side of the Whig and Tory 
parties a third not reducible to either. But in time the more 
active and vital mentality of the free trade party drew the 
antiquated Liberalism of the Whigs into its own orbit and so 
restored the old two-party system, though giving its form 
a new content. Yet between the Whigs and the Manehester 
School there remains a fundamental difference, clearly dis- 
cernible in the case of Gladstone. A Whig is born ; a Liberal 
is made. This process of making was so rapid and continuous 
that the old privilege of birth was soon absorbed into the 
growing oiganism of the party. 

After 1846, much more than after 1832, anew spirit appears 
to pervade and dominate English politics. The abolition of 
the com duty was followed by several other economic 
reforms, together initiating a system of free trade. But the 
other branches of political activity were also undergoing 
profound changes. During the life of Palmerston, with his 
quarrelsome and punctilious Liberalism, international rela- 
tions were dominated by the Whig spirit ; but not without 
increasing protests from the Manchester scliool. The new 
Liberals owed to their economic principles the idea' of an ' 
international soiidanty destroying the rivalries and vanities . 
ofStatesand demanding a peaceful policy calculated to favour 
trade and an international clii'ision of labour. Defying the 
infatuation of the public, they opposed the Crimean War ; ’ 
and their opposition, though for a time ineffectual, finally 
artSusgd a'well-founded doubt whether the traditional friend- 
ship for Turkey might not be an error and a danger to 
English policy. Greater positive importance attached to the 
Liberals’ moral support of national claims in Europe, 
especially those of Italy. 

Bu t the mark of the politicalmaturity of Liberalism ininter- 
nati onal affairs was the attitude of England during the 
Am encan Ci vil War. Appearances were deceptive. The 
Sou to' demo ded its independence, and this led Liberals to* 
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support it. The solidarity of principle was reinforced by a 
solidarity of interest ; it was the South that contained the 
great cotton plantations which supplied all the English mills. 

At first the Liberals were deceived. Cobden wavered; 
Gladstone, less prudent, at least so far as his official attitude ' 
as a Minister went, declared for the South, and veryncarly 
' provoked an outbreak of hostilities between England and 
America.' But Bright opened his friends’ eyes. The free- 
dom demanded by the South was only the freedom to retain 
slavery which the North wished to abolish. It was thercfoie 
a false liberty with which English Liberalism must have 
notliing to do. Nor was there any reason for fear on bchall 
of the cotton planters ; any one who believed in liberty must 
believe that the suhstitution of free for slave labour in tlie 
plantations would increase, not diminish, their producthiti. 
Thus the two Liberal arguments in favour of the secessionist 
South turned into more genuinely Liberal arguments in 
favour of the unionist North. In the end, Bright earned tlie 
day ; and the event of the warproved him unmistakably right. 

Liberal pacificism demands that war be replaced by peace- 
ful compromise between conflicting interests through arbitra- 
tion : and when this method was first successfully applied, 
in the case of the Alabama, between England and America, 
it was hailed as a great victory, in spite of tlie large indemnitj 
which England was condemned to pay. But ihc perils of 
war were to be exorcised most effectually by the remedies ' 
proceeding from a strictly economical financial policy. Ifyoii 
want peaceful governments, said Ricardo, reduce their 
budgets. And by accepting this Radical maxim the lover of • 
peace killed two birds with one stone ; for he gratified his i 
Liberal distrust of the State, which, trusting as he did ii ' 
spontaneous private initiative and organization, he wished 
to reduee to a minimum of governmental and bureaucratic 
interference. As for the more technical side of financial policy. 
Liberalism showed itself in a taste for the simplification of 
taxation and a preference for direct taxes, which as comparsl 

‘ Morley, life of Gladstone, a vola., London, 1905-7, i. 972 «ff' 
[ist ed. in g vols., ii. 70 seqq.l. 
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with indirect have the advantages of being easier to collect, 
more just in their incidence, and more educational both for 
the taxpayer and for the rulers, berausc, emphasizing as they 
do the sacrifices made by the citizen for the community, they 
also emphasize the question whether the public ser\ ices form an 
adequate repayment for these sacrifices. From this point of 
view, Gladstone’s budgets arc famous in the history of finance. 

Colonial politics were also profoundly modified by Liberal^ 
ism. Tinder th.c old regime, colonies were regarded as fields 
loT economic exploitation or political domination by their 
British rulers. It was in great part the younger sons of the 
aristocracy, with their predominating position in the army 
and in colonial government, and the merchants, with their 
monopoly of trade, who served to keep alive the connexion 
between these distant offshoots and the aristocratic system 
of the mother country. But the secession of the American 
colonies inflicted a severe blow on this colonial regime in the 
eighteenth century ; and it received other blows, more con- 
stant though not so serious, through tlie economic losses due 
to protection. The Liberal thought of this period was pessi- 
mistic as to the future of the colonies and the Empire. The 
subjection of English peoples, to whom self-government was 
a right and a duty, outraged its inmost sense of liberty ; and 
the^economic fetters which turned their acthdties and pro- 
^^s from the path traced by nature seemed prejudicial to 
its own interests. These feelings gave rise to a policy which 
at first sight seems wholly negative and pessimistic : to allow 
the colonies to organize and administer themselves, and make 
fheilrthe sole arbiters' of their own destinies. Secession was 
iilevitSCble, because it was natural that sons when grown up 
' should part from their parents ; one might at least hope that 
the separation would be peaceful, and that the continuation 
of merely private friendly and business relations might make 
it possible to save so much of the great wealtli of the colonies 
as did not conflict with the order of nature. 

But this Liberalism of expediency produced consequences 
which even its partisans never suspected or hoped. The 
free dom wh ict^ they bestowed on the colonies in order to 

K2 
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facilitate their separation proved the best bond for consolidat- 
ing their union with the mother country. It created the 
spiritual union of the British Commonwealth, which coer- 
cion, domination, and exploitation would have rendered im- 
possible. Only freedom could have given to every citizen 
of the British Empire the consciousness of a single race, lan- 
guage, and tradition, and to all its scattered communities 
the proud sense of being governed by one law and forming 
one family of nations, equal in rights and duties. 

In its religious policy, Manchester Liberalism, as compared 
with the Radicalism of Bentham and James Mill, shows signs 
of a Uveher religious feeling. Cobden regarded liim.self as 
fortunate in possessing, together with a strictly logical mind, 
a width of religious sympathies which enabled him to co- 
operate with men of different beliefs.^ 

Bright was a man of strictly Puritan temperament ; Glad- 
stone something of a theologian. In the latter’s personality, 
which in its gradual development exhibits all the phases of 
Liberal evolution, one observes the emergence of a new eccle- 
siastical policy out of a narrowly conservative religious atti- 
tude. In 1832 Gladstone holds the orthodox Anglican doc- 
trine of the unity of the State and the Church, the ‘ State 
conscience ’ and the maintenance of the Irish Establishment; 
from this position he gradually moves away first by embrac- 
ing the policy of Catholic and Jewish emancipation, and then 
by forming the plan of Church disestablishment. For so in- 
timately religious a mind, disestablishment does not mean 
State atheism, any more than freedom means a sceptical 
indifference : it means the recognition that the whole value 
of religion lies in freedom of conscience, and is destroyed by 
State coercion and a compulsory and hypocritical conformity. 

‘ Away with the servile doctrine,’ he writes, ‘ that religion cannot 
live but by the aid of parliaments. When the State has ceased 
to bear a definite and full religious character, it is our interest 
and our duty alike to maintain a full religious freedom. It is this 
plenary religious freedom that brings out into full vigour the 
internal energies of each communion. Of all civil calamities the 
’ Morley, lift of Cobdm, p. 26. 
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greatest is the mutilation, under the seal of civil authority, of the 
Christian religion itself.’ ' 

in fields where it is impossible to trust entirely to indivi- 
dual initiative without the support of the State, the Liberal 
■ policy was less successful. Here the ever-present warnings 
against the State and against the perils of bureaucracy led 
to a neglect of the value of State intervention, even when this 
would appear most obvious. Thus classical Liberalism had no 
public educational policy ; and it was only at a late date, 
after the rise of democracy and of the new Toryism, that 
a Liberal Minister, Forster, was to feel the necessity of fram- 
ing an educational scheme. Even more serious were the. 
de fects of it.s. .sfir.ial policy ; .a_pe(kniic reverence for freedom , 

rnntraff. "fiHefi~a. mere disamisc for the interests of^dtCi 
masters^ led the L iberals to oppose the Faetnny Acts a.pd| 
evetjUastd of State protection for labour. Here again, in- ” 
crSasing"pressure from the working classes led to a profound 
crisis in the generation of Liberals succeeding that of the 
original Manchester School. 

Of this Liberal outlook, individualism was at once the 
stren|ffi"ahT'the ' weakness. Its religious convictions, its 
ecOtlOTirtraining, its RadicaFongin, all combined to inspire 
it tvith confidence in human spontaneity and the purely 
private activity of individuals. In freedom it saw the means 
to |hewakening of all the individual’s faculties, and at the 
same time the development of a sense of responsibility and 
self-cnticism ; but it also saw the immanent end of social 
Snd"7)olitical life, as consisting in a harmonious union of 
' strong and self-conscious personalities inspired by mutual 
respect and capable of arranging their mutual relations upon 
their own responsibility. Freedom ivas the means aiM the^ 
e nd, the p ath and the goal ; freedom alone could make men 
fif for free dom.. Inthese striking words Gladstone sums up 
I J iLathe . .completely circular and self-contained 
shaacJgcjiriEeln^ral experience. 

* Morley, Gla^toru^ eit., i, 384. Cf. Gladstone, GleartingSj vii. 145 
where disestablishment is expounded in a less radical form than by 
Macaulay. 
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From these premisses the necessary conclusion was an im- 
placable hostility towards ail unnecessary State interference, 
which might set the individual free from the struggle to 
assert himself by his mvn efforts, and provide for him through 
a legislative providence, weakening his character and cor- 
rupting it by the servile habit of awaiting and soliciting help | 
from above. But is it true that State interference is alwa)s | 
of this kind, and always has this corrupting influence? Are 
there not cases in which theState represents a higher develop- 
ment of individuality itself, and can achieve tasks for which 
mere private enterprise is insufficient? May it not be a 
means for aiding the development of individualities as yet 
immature, which unassisted would be overwhelmed in their 
struggle with other individualities, more mature and more ■ 
aggressive? May it not even be the expression of a higher 
justice, equalizing the conditions in which the struggle is 
carried on, and thus rendering it fairer and more human? 
Classical Liberalism, though not without some presentiment 
of these questions, was intoxicated by the exuberant vigoiii 
of its individualism, which stifled any pangs of conscience it 
may have felt for the misery and wretchedness which the irre- 
■sisnfele expansion of the indhidual forces of a new class left 
in its train. There were still strong traces of the ^ployei's 
selfishness and the Benthamites’ narrow utililaritpiism. 

Nevertheless Liberalism had made great progress from the 
Radical point of \iew of the twenties. Its naive re\ olutionary 
confidence was a thing of the past. With it had vanished the 
dream of making a clean sweep of history, and reconstructing 
the political world on the plans of Bentham. Liberalis.m had 
taken its place in the traditional life of England ; and, once 
in contact with facts, had learned to do justice to the forces 
in its environment making for resistance and stability. It 
had destroyed the protectionism of tire landlords, but had 
been compelled to leave the monopoly of the aristocrats 
standing, though deprived of part of its economic and polid" 
cal strength, and therefore part of its influence and prestige. 
It had given a new content to the Whig Party, but it had 
preserved its old form and accepted the two-party system and 
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the function of a constitutional opposition. It had extended 
the franchise to members of the industrial class, but had pre- 
served its pririleged character. Its veryrcspcctforfreedomand 
self-government, strengthened by its hostility to State action, 
contributed to the preservation and consolidation of local 
government, thestrictestpreserveoftheoldlanded aristocracy. 

In this English Liberalism new and old were indissolubly 
united ; the revolution came about with no break in the con- 
tinuity of traditional historical life. This synthetic character 
will reappear in the later development of its outlook and 
policy. By the mere fact that the Liberal Party became a 
governing party, it tvas forced to give its programme a wider 
aspect and transcend all mere class interest. As early as the 
days of the Manchester League, it showed an increasing 
desire to represent free trade as a claim put forward in the 
interest of all classes alike ; and if the industrial interest pre- 
ponderated, that did not render insignificant the universalis- 
tic aspiration which was already a symptom of political 
maturity ; for the capacity of a party to govern is measured 
by its capacity to see from its own particular point of view 
the interests of the entire community. And as the pgrty 
gained new members it e.xhibited a similar effort to over- 
come class boundaries by welcoming elements drawn both 
from the old Whig Party and from the new aristocracy of 
labour. Here in politics we find once more the fertilizing 
mutual interaction of classes already obsen ed in religious life. 

But English Liberalism was not confined to the Liberal 
Party. It found a complementary expression in the Conserva- 
tive Party, which, as we shall see, took on a new shape from 
contact with its opponent, and actually realized certain 
Liberal principles which the other, through its tendency to 
perpetuate class prejudice, was in danger of obscuring. In 
the last instance, the full expression of English Liberalism is 
to be found in the party struggle, developing freely within 
^ , a single State, which is not only undamaged by this internal 
opposition but actually draws nourishment from it.' 

‘ This wider aspect of Liberalism will be considered at length in 
Part II of the present work. 
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§ 5, THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION 

Toryism, as we have seen, emerged from its struggle against 
the Liberal middle classes weakened, but not, like the con- 
tinental aristocracy, defeated. It retained not only its 
property, but, more important, the political talent which the 
long practice of government had formed and strengthened, 
Instead of abandoning itself to vain recriminations, it 
accepted the new situation and at once tried to orientate 
itself, in its capacity as the opposition party, in accordance 
with the moti\’es and demands arising from the establish- 
ment of the industrial class at the head of affairs. 

The middle-class tendency towards a more active exchange 
of relations with the continent had resulted in the introduc- 
tion not only of continental liberalism but also of the ideas 
of the Restoration. Through the work of Coleridge and his 
followers, the writings of the German romanticists had begun 
to find a public in England. They offered an organic con- 
ception of social hfe, in contrast with atomistic individual- 
ism, and a mysticai view of the State as an earthly god uniting 
in itself all the spiritual forces of individuals and directing 
them to a higher national and moral end. Here again, what 
a contrast with the Liberal State, understood as a necessary 
evil to be reduced to a minimum and made as harmless as 
possible 1 

The German doctrines found favour with the Conserva- 
tive classes because they coimected themselves with a native 
tradition. A main point in the Tory programme had always 
been the defence of the prerogatives of the Crown against the 
parliamentarianism of the Whigs ; and now, in accordance 
with the change of environment, this defence, though remain- 
ing at bottom identical, transferred itself from the Crown to 
the State. It was the State whose importance and prestige 
were to be reasserted. The State was to be regarded not as a 
compromise between opposing self-interests but as what 
Burke had called it — a living communion of minds. 

For this reason the Conservatives recognized the need of 
broadening the basis of the State and building it not upon 
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the tower of privilege but upon the humble yet solid plat- 
form of the feelings and interests of the whole people. The 
old Toryism had created an oligarchical government : but 
was not the Liberal goveinmcnt an oligarchy, less entitled to 
rule because based solely upon wealth detached from birth 
and from the privileges of an ancient tradition? 

Why, asked the Conservatives, did Liberalism wish to_ 
weaferthrState? The answer was easy. It wanted to allow 
frte-phy to the strongest forces in competition with the 
weakeS, and full power to exploit the defenceless masses, 
which were the victims and not the protagonists of the struggle, 
hy destroying all power superior to individuals and able to 
exercise upon them a moderating and equalizing fimction. 
The school of Sismondi illustrated for the benefit of the 
English, from whom indeed it borrowed the greater part of 
its facts, the disastrous consequences of the vaunted principle 
of competition, a kind of maleficent god upon whose altars 
innumerable human victims were sacrificed. Morality and 
religion were deeply moved by the documented account of 
the cruelties and legalized crimes taking place in the fac- 
tories beneath the disguise of freedom of contract. A Chris- 
tian Socialist movement sprang up, led by Charles Kingsley, 
to fight against the pretended Liberalism of the employers by 
means of books and propaganda and to help the working 
classes by works of charity and compassion. 

To the doctrine of competition was opposed that of 
solidarity, collaboration, mutual help, whose highest and 
most comprehensive form was tlie State. Robert Owen had 
already set the example of a more humane conception of the 
relation between masters and men, and had elevated his 
attempts at associationism into universal laws for the rela- 
tions between the members of the community. But as a fac- 
tory owner he attempted in vain to arouse the humanitarian 
spirit and kindly interest of the other masters. His attempt 
was an isolated one ; to become effectual, it ought to have 
been undertaken from below, by the spontaneous combina- 
tion of the labourers, ^d in fact trade unionism and the ' 
co-operative movement throve v^dfously after the rise of 
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the Liberal Party, and in spite of this rise ; but the Con- 
servatives, watching their rise witli a friendly eye, favoured 
their growth, and before long tried to draw them into the 
orbit of their own party. 

The echoes of tiiis social movement were soon heard in 
political life. Liberalism had fought the aristocracy in the 
name of the general interest. But its actions showed itself 
attached to its own interest alone ; and in its worship of hee- 
dom it permitted the unopposed development of the indus- 
trial system to result in the formation of an impassable gulf 
between masters and men. Here loo the Conservatives oppor- . 
tunely realized the danger to pohlical stability and security 
that lay in this division between two classes, compelled to 
live together and day by day accumulating grounds of 
mutual hatred and envy. A young writer who was later to 
lead the Conservative Party, Disraeli, expressed his uneasy 
recognition of the menace hanging over the Englislr people 
in novels dealing with social questions. Beneath the apparent 
national unity there were in reality two peoples, each foreign 
and hostile to the other, with different customs, different 
traditions, even different languages ; how long would they 
walk side by side before their latent enmity broke out ? There 
was only one remedy. The nation richest in wealth, morality, 
and culture, must approach the other, understand it, and 
unite with it. The Liberal motto ‘ trust the people ’ bccamt 
with greater truth the watchword of the Conservatives. 

In a distorted and eccentric form, but a form at once in- 
cisive.aiid impressive, the same riew demands rvere set forth 
by Thomas Carlyle. Past and Present dates from 1843 ; but 
•t already sketches the main features of the two historical 
periods that followed. The period that was drawing to a 
close believed in the gospel of dilettantism — it was the age ol 
privilege and aristocratic idleness ; the new age believed m 
the gospel of mammonism — ^it was the age of brutal and 
rapacious money-making. The new age was certainly betta 
than the old. ‘ Thank heaven that, there is even a Mam- 
monism, anything we are in earnest about ! Idleness is worst, 
idleness alone is without hope : work earnestly at anything. 
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you will by degrees learn to work at almost all things. There 
is endless hope in work, were it even work at making money.’ ' 

But profit is not everything ; it is not cv cn all profit. ‘ Men 
ask on free-trade platforms, how can the indomitable spirit of 
Englishmen be kept up witliout plenty of bacon ? We shall 
become a ruined nation ! — Surely, my friends, plenty of 
bacon is good and indispensable : but, I doubt, you will never 
get even bacon by aiming only at that.’ ’ 

There is an inhuman profit which dries up others’ sources 
of profit and draws its wealth from others’ miscy. Such is 
tEe profit of the landlords’ piotcctionism, v/hich lays up for 
hself-a store of indignation in tl>e heart of evciyjust English- 
ifilEr But such is also the piofit of the greedy manufacturers, 
who defraud the working class 1 if ‘ a fait day’s wages for a fair 
day’l^ork ’.3 We look calmly on at the valiant sons of toil, 
wHoTaa% conquered es erything for us, herded and deadened 
by the million in their bastilles created by the Poor Law, as 
if the Poor Law were a law of nature ; and we repeat the 
various formulae laissezfahe, supply and demand, exchange, 
as if there were not in reality a God of labour, as if divine 
labour and brutish mammonism weic identical ! 

No, this is not freedom ; it is at least not the whole of 
freedom? -TliETight of each one of us to resist oppres^n at 
our brother’s hands, indispensable though it is, is one of the 
mosNinsignificant fragments of human freedom. A new 
defiaitipn of this is still to seek. 

Carlyle is a Conservative, like John Bull, like all (as he 
himself says) who are conscious that they belong to a greaf 
nation. His concepdon of die State is derived from Germaj^ 
romanticism^and from Burke. He sees in the rehabilitation of 
labour the means of consolidating national unity, and in 
opposition to a narrow utilitarianism a polemical motive 
necessary for leading the national consciousness towards a 
higher goal of imperial civilization and culture. Great 
honour, says he, to him whose epic is a melodious Iliad in 
hexameters : but greater honour to him whose epic is an 

' [Carlyle, Past and Present, iii, ch. S, ed. i, p. ig8.] 

’ [Ibid, iii, ch. iv, p. ao8.] s [Ibid, i, ch. i j iii, ch. xii.] 
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empire slowly formed, a mighty series of heroic actions, a 
great victory over chaos. The indifference of Liberals towards 
the Empire is a grave injustice towards history, towards the 
real greatness of John BuU. The Empire is the State as a 
mission ; it is the great theatre for the doing of duty, as Fichte 
had foretold. 

But the conception of this empire in the minds of Carlyle 
and his Conservative followers is far from illiberal. The epic 
written by John Bull in gigantic letters on the face of our 
planet was made up of roads, railways, canals, embank- 
ments, factories, in a word all the industrious labour of that 
middle class that had summarized and symbolized its 
efforts in the one word ‘ freedom ’ ; which had made distant 
colonies into new nations and bound them together in a 
common Liberal bond. Liberalism was an integral part of 
the Empire ; this express recognition was to be made by the 
Conservative Disraeli in his famous programme of 1872 ; but 
Liberalism as absorbed into a Conservative point of view was 
to be understood merely as a means, a path, a discipline, in 
the service of a higher end. Empire. 

From 1850 to 1870 the Conservative party worked to reor- 
ganize itself on this new basis. Disraeli’s intention was to 
create a popular and democratic Toryism, rejecting all relics 
of the old aristocratic regime, and by taking the working 
class under its patronage strengthening the fabric of the State 
to turn its now concentrated forces to the realization of a 
vast imperial design. The reluctance of Liberalism to grant 
the petition of the trade unions and embark upon the path 
of labour-legislation was cleverly exploited by the Tories, 
who succeeded in gaining for some time the confidence of 
the working class and profiting by the second electoral re- 
form of 1867 to defeat Gladstone’s cabinet in 1874 and come, 
into power. 

But a democratic Toryism is only an attenuated Caesarism 
without a Caesar or a Napoleon; aggravated by the presence 
of the unchanged aristocratic outlook beneath the mask of 
democracy, and threatened by the menace of a Liberalism 
defeated for the moment but quick to rally its forces. If 
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Disraeli, homo novus and con\erted Jew, could dream of a 
Radical Toryism, the bom aristocracy was incapable of 
following his lead ; in social legislation it saw only a means 
of revenge upon the captains of industry, not a fertile prin- 
ciple for the reconstruction of its political system ; and its 
gesture of sympathy towards the working class can only be 
understood as an attempt to lessen a gulf too wide to be 
crossed, and at best a mere act of benevolence or protection, 
devoid of any sincerely democratic spirit, and capable only 
of inspiring the policy of a condescending paternalism. 

Nevertheless, the Conservative attempt to capture the 
working class, which did not form a party of its own till the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, was significant and 
was soon to be imitated by die Liberals. Even if one cannot 
acquit it of demagogism, its positive results — progressive 
extension of the francldse, increase of State interference, im- 
provement of the economic, social, and political condition of 
the proletariate— transcend the intentions of its authors, 
hasten the democratization of English public life, and enrich 
with new demands and new problems the two parties that 
stiU hold the field. 

-§ 6. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBERALISM 

The changed attitude of the Conservative opposition soon 
produced its effect upon Liberalism itself. The beginning of 
an internal crisis may be seen even in the generation of 
Cobden, The Manchester School, his contemporaries, were 
not all bitterly hostile to social legislation. The economists 
began to reckon up the economic advantages which might 
accrue to production from a higher standard of working- 
class life, And if many manufacturers continued to em- 
phasize the danger which high cost of production might 
cause to the supremacy of English industries, Macaulay 
turned against them in a remarkable passage, in which he 
declared that a supremacy purchased by the wretchedness 
of the people did not deserve to be maintained. ‘ If we must 
yield the first place among manufacturing nations ’, he adds, 

‘ we shall yield it not to a race of degenerate beings but to 
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a people stronger than ourselves in body and mind.’ At the 
same time the idea grew up that associations of workmen, far 
from representing a spirit of monopoly and tyranny, as 
Gobden maintained, had a doubly Liberrd character, because 
of the spontaneous and free formation of such bodies by the 
workmen themselves, and because of their purpose of cquali- i 
zing the conditions of masters and men and thus permitting I 
competition on equal terms. With the recognition of the 
right of association. Liberal individualism emerges from its 
first anarchical and atomistic phase and enters upon a more 
organic phase ; in this way it came to support the develop- 
ment of industry wliich by now was concentrating businesses 
originally isolated and scattered, so that both capital and 
labour were now concentrating and combining their forces. 

The work of the State, too, now begins to appear as some- 
thing more than merely negative and barren. If the State can 
restrict the freedom of employers by factory legislation, it can 
also extend it, by a commercial policy opening new markets 
to trade and permitting an outlet for a production now no 
longer regulated by supply but anticipating it, soliciting it, 
and claiming to regulate it. 

The Manchester School’s hostility to the State expressed 
the needs of an industry as yet little developed, for which 
competition was a purely internal and domestic pheno- 
menon. Large-scale industry creates an international com- 
petition carried on not by isolated manufacturers but by 
States as expressing and furthering the produetbity of whole 
nations. It was in fact as representative of the British State 
(that Richard Gobden in i860 negotiated a famous commer- 
Icial treaty with France. But in other ways also the demo- 
cratic attitude, with its policy of State inters ention, made 
itself felt within Liberalism. Education could not be left at 
the mercy of private individuals ; great public works, banks, 
shipping companies, railways, aU the businesses which fulfil 
the functions of public services, must be either carried on, ot 
at least directed, controlled, and promoted, by the State. 
Even private property was not a matter of indifference to the 
community. The Manchester School had contented itsell 
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with abolishing agricultural protection, and had left the 
feudal privileges of the aristocracy untouched. But with the 
piugress of industrialism the nccessit) of feeding an urban 
population of ever-increasing density forced itself progres- 
sively upon the attention of tire new governing class. The 
landed aristocracy washed its hands of the problem ; it did 
not hold itself to blame if, now that the culture of cereals no 
longer paid, owing to the abolition of the Corn Laws and the 
entry of foreign wheat, it was compelled to leave the land 
uncultivated or convert it into pasture, parks, and sporting 
estates. In the eyes of its opponents, however, it was guilty 
of the one cardinal crime of holding a monopoly of land, a 
thing repugnant to the new liberal and democratic principles. 

At the end of his life, Cobden confessed that he had never 
been enough of a Radical in his conduct of the struggle against 
the landowners. Had he been younger, said he, he would 
have taken his Adam Smith in his hand and undertaken to 
preach free trade in land ; in other words, the full emancipa- 
tion of landed property from the bondage of aristocracy and 
feudalism. 

But what Cobden could no longer do, his followers did. 
Some pushed their Radicalism to the point of proposing to 
confiscate rent and nationalize land ; others, more moderate, 
tried to increase the prosperity and independence of the 
farmer and encourage the labourers to take up small holdings 
of arable land. Gladstone attempted to put the two more 
moderate proposals into practice, tlie first in connexion with 
the Irish peasantry, the second by adopting it into liis elec- 
toral programme of 1885. But even a redistribution of this 
kind demanded further powers of intervention on the part of 
the State. 

' This tendency toward the democratization of Liberalism 
jis documented in an important manner by the works of John 
. Smart Mill. The son of James MUl, and trained rigidly in 
the 7 chooi of Bentham and his followers, he soon became 
aware ofhis teachers’ limitations. His friendship with Maurice 
and Sterling, the followers of Coleridge, and later with Car- 
lyle, the study of De Tocqueville and the influence of Saint- 
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Simon, by degrees enlarged his mental horizon until his origi- 
nal and tenacious indmdualism absorbed into itself the ideals 
of democracy and Socialism.' But attracted though he was 
by the new social outlook, his horror of despotism made him 
alive to the dangers attaching no less to democratic and socia- » 
list government than to the old absolute monarchy. 

Under a despotic government, the nation as a whole and 
the individuals composing it have no influence upon their own 
destinies. A will not their own, which they cannot without 
committing a crime disobey, decides ererything for them, 
What kind of human beings can grorv up under such a 
system? That a man should have no duty tow'ard his own 
country is a sufficient reason for his losing interest in it alto- 
gether : under a despotism there can at most be one patriot, 
the despot himself. All the other best energies are compelled 
to divert their activity from the public interest and devote 
themselves to private cares, luxury, and the embellishment 
of life ; but this means that the hour of decay has struck for , 
the people as a whole ; a sluggish and static tranquillity re- 
places the unrest and vital motion characteristic of the reign 
of liberty. Now of the two kinds of men which represent 
these opposed systems, die passive and the active, we are 
inclined to sympathize with the first : wc may admire ener- 
getic characters, but peaceful and subservient characters are 
preferred by the majority of people. Yet all progress in 
human affairs is the work of the active, restless, and discon- 
tented characters. The forces which improve human life 
are those which fight against natural tendencies, not those 
which give way to them ; individuality is the triumph of 
mind over nature and therefore the source of all progress, 

Individuality means freedom. The value of Liberalism is 
that under its rule government cannot set aside the spirit of 
the individual and improve his conditions without improving 
himself. If it were possible for a people to be well governed 
in spite of itself, this government would only last so long as 
the independence of a people lasts when it is due wholly to 
the arms of foreigners. for evil, a good despotism, in 
' CL Mill’s Autubiography. 
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a country at all advanced in civilization, is more noxious 
than a bad one ; for it is far more relaxing and enervating to 
the thoughts, feelings, and energies of individuals.' 

Now the political condition most favourable to the forma- 
tion of active and energetic individualities is that provided 
by democratic governments. Here there may be as many 
independent centres of progress as there are individuals ; and 
here man learns to feel himself part of the public and to 
identify the common interest with his own. But democracy 
presents two kinds of dangers, which only a watchful liberal 
attitude can effectively counteract. The first is a political 
danger, and consists of the fact that the citizens as a whole 
may be oppressed by the tyranny of a majority, often a 
fictitious majority, swayed by the interests of a class or, 
worse, of a few demagogues. Against this danger Liberalism 
must put forward all the defences contained in representa- 
tive and parliamentary government. Above all, it must re- 
strain the action of the universal suffrage of the democracy 
by means of the proportional system expounded by Hare, 
which assures to the minority a representation and a voice in 
affairs. It is also necessary to set up a second chamber, not 
hereditary and pruileged like the Lords, but formed of the 
best technical and intellectual minds, as a counterpoise to 
the lower elective House. Finally, an important function 
belongs to local sub-parliaments for deciding questions of 
local importance and fostermg the political abilities of the 
governing class.' 

Less obvious and more insidious is the tyranny of Society 
itself, whose weapons are not political laws, but traditions, 
customs, routine, and public opinion. It was a prejudice of 
the early democrats that when the governing class was iden- 
tical with the people, and its interest one with the interest of 
the nation, individuals would have no further need of pro- 
tection, because no one need fear to be oppressed by himself. 

' Mill, Representalvx Govtmmail, Fr. tr., Paris, 1862, 2 vols., i. 51-82 
[ed. Everyman, pp. 202-7]. 

’ Op. at. ii. 155 sef/j., 206, 287, 325, 4 c. [ed. Everyman, pp. 256-75, 
324 «j}., 346 &c.]. 
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But phrases like these, we can now sec, did not express the 
facts. The people which exercises power is not the same 
people over which power is exercised ; what is called self- 
government is not the government of each by himself, but the 
government of each by every one else. Society has no need of 
political power and executive functions in order to become 
tyrannical; it has the means in education, religious con- 
formity, associations, and newspapers. In other da)s the 
various ranks, trades, and professions lived each in a world 
by itself ; to-day all live in the same world. Men read the 
same things, hear the same things, live in the same places, 
hope and fear the same objects ; they ha\ c the same rights, 
the same liberties, and the same ways of asserting them. 
Thus democracy is always at work le\’elling men down and 
reducing them to an identical mediocrity, a kind of anony- 
mous and collecth'e tyranny which reduces e\cty promi- 
nence, smooths away every angle, and stifles e\ ery lit mg 
voice. This is the greatest danger for indiiiduality and 
human progress, a danger wliich no legal safeguard and no 
economic foresight can counteract. There is no escape except 
within conscience itself, which demands the rights of per- 
sonality and affirms them in the face of cs'crytliing, and 
rebels against the tyranny of Society wherever the inviolable 
sphere of the self is concerned. Social slavery can only be 
opposed by moral freedom. But in order to determine this 
higher liberty, the empiricist Mill required a speculative gift 
which he did not possess. He remains standing upon its 
threshold, with nothing but a presentiment or prornise of it ; 
had he gone farther, he would perhaps have exchanged the 
substance, liberty, for the shadow, mere eccentricity.’ 

Another road towards a combination of Liberal and demo- 
cratic ideas is followed by a thinker of the Hegelian school, 
Thomas Hill Green. His essay on Freedom of Conlratt, written 
in 1 880, contains a frontal attack on the entire social pro- 
blem, and is of capital importance for the development of 
English Liberalism. 

’ See Mill’s book On Liberty ; suggestive, but unsatisfactory ; losing its 
inspiration as it proceeds, and finally ending on a note of dissatisfaction. 
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We are told, says Green, that tlie workman must be left to 
make his own terms in the contract of labour. If the law 
protects him, it destroy s his freedom and degrades him ; that 
is the position of the Liberals of Cobden’s generation. But our 
times present us with new problems, which cannot be solved 
without interfering with the liberty of contract. 

To the spirit of our fathers’ love of liberty, says Green, we 
still adhere ; but for tliat very reason we arc compelled to 
depart from its letter. V¥hat is freedom? We do not under- 
stand it as a mere absence of restriction ; still less do we think 
that one man may enjoy freedom at the expense of others. 
When we speak of freedom as something to be highly prized, 
we mean a positive power or capacity of doing or enjoying 
something worth doing or enjoying, wliich we do or enjoy 
in common with others. When we measure the progress of 
a society by its growth in ficedom, we measure it by the 
increasing development of all those powers which constitute 
social well-being, But the mere removal of restrictions is not 
by itself a contribution to true freedom. In a sense no one is 
so free to do what he likes as the savage ; yet we do not count 
him truly free, because liis fteedom is not strength but 
weakness ; he is not the slave of man, but he is the slave of 
nature. Even in the ancient civilization to which we owe 
so much, the extraordinary efflorescence of the privileged 
class was accompanied and conditioned by the slavery of the 
multitude, and therefore the freedom of the ancients was 
short-lived because partial and exceptional. 

If this is the true conception of freedom, not formal and 
negative but substantial, freedom of contract must be re- 
garded as a means to this end. No one has any right to do 
what he likes with his own in such a way as to contravene 
freedom. He only owns his property because Society secures 
it to him, and this security is based upon a common interest 
which limits and controls the activities of individuals, Hence 
one man cannot be the property of another ; and a contract 
by which one man undertakes to enslave himself to another 
is for us null and void. This is a limitation of freedom of con- 
tract which every one recognizes as just. But are there not 
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contracts which amount to the same thing, less obviously 
indeed, but not less really? Let us consider contracts relating 
to labour. As the economists tell us, labour is a commodity 
that can be bought and sold like any other. In a sense that is 
true ; but it is a commodity peculiarly bound up with human j 
personality ; and therefore Society is within its rights when 
it limits the freedom of contracts for the sale of labour, 
Similar considerations apply to education, health, and so 
forth. If it is contended that enlightened self-interest or 
individual benevolence, working in a system of unlimited 
freedom of contract, can fulfil these demands spontaneously, 
the answer is plain : left to itself, or to the operation of a 
casual benevolence, a population becomes more and more 
degraded. State intervention is therefore inevitable.' 

Another problem attacked by Green is that of natural 
rights. Bentham had tried to deny their existence, and re- 
place them by the principle of self-interest ; but the jurists 
like Austin, who followed him, extracted once more from the 
formula of self-interest the idea of individual and primordial 
rights ; and in the theory of Manchester Liberalism the anti- 
thesis between the individual and the State had finally come 
to express itself in the very terminology of eighteenth-century 
jusnaturalism. For Green, too, the idea of natural rights as 
representing the demands of spiritual autonomy in the face 
of State despotism has an indestructible substratum. But the 
naive idea of a right antecedent to Society, which is implied 
in the phrase natural right, is false ; rights only arise withiu 
social life ; and only between persons, in the ethical sense of 
the word, can there be legal relations. Natural rights may, 
however, be defended, regarded as ends inherent in Society 
I itself, ideals whose realization is the w'ork of social life. Sucli 
an idea does not contradict the modem doctrine, accepted 
by Green, of the ethical state ; for its ethical character does 
not consist in its directly promoting or creating the good, but 
in its promoting the conditions of life in which morality is 
possible. Thus Green can accept Hegel’s view of freedom as 

* T. H. Green, ‘ Lecture on Liberal Legislation and the Freedom of 
Contract ’, in Wurks, iii. 365 stqq. 
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realizing itself in the State, with the qualification that the 
freedom of the individual is freedom only so far as it is recog- 
nized by the State.’ 

This conversion of Liberalism to a programme of State 
intervention did not take place without opposition in the 
name of the old ilanchester spirit. What is the difference, 
asked Spencer in 1884, between Toryism and Liberalism? 
If the latter gives up the freedom of contract and voluntary 
co-operation, which differentiate it from the type of Society 
based on coercive military organization, it becomes a kind of 
Toryism. Indeed, it is far more dangerous than the old Tory 
system, because the new worship of the State by its demo- 
cratic character implies a general slavery, not military but 
bureaucratic in character, in the interest not of a small class 
but of an anonymous abstraction. Granted the modem tenden- 
cies of Liberalism, its inevitable future is a socialistic slavery. 

But to return is impossible. Is not even Bentham’s Liberal- 
ism authoritarian and democratic and therefore illiberal? 
We have, however, a new means of restoring life to indivi- 
dualistic Liberalism : the Darwinian theory, which transfers 
to the world of biology, where no economic accidents can 
impair its working, the law of competition and natural 
selection.' 

But does this law apply, asks an acute writer, Monlague, 
in the spiritual world ? Free competition may strengthen the 
strong, but it leaves the rveak helpless ; and the weakest are 
not necessarily the worst ; indeed, in contrast to what happens 
in the world of nature, they do not disappear from the 
struggle, but continue to form a dead weight upon Society. 
Would it not be better to help them to raise themselves, 
instead of condemning them to a degradation harmful to 
the rest of Society ? The doctrine of self-help, adds Montague, 
satisfies only our animal nature: hunger, lust, and vanity 
' are strong enough to provide for their own satisfaction ; but 

' T. H. Green, ‘ Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation 
B’orfa,u.6,33,39,44,47. 

’ Spencer, Tie Man versus lie Slate, 1684, Fr. tr., pp. i segq., 25 segg., 
109. 
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with social life the case is different. Here laissez-faire and the 
law of supply and demand are not enough. Men forget that 
the supply of anything good is proportionate not to our real 
need but to our consciousness of our need. The more igno- 
rant a man is, the less he demands instruction. The less 
refined he is, the more he is satisfied with a vulgar existence. 
In the social world the principle of mutual aid and defence 
holds good ; Society consists of a judicious mixture of freedom 
and coercion ; Society is most free when it is organized for 
the attainment of the highest ends. 

People speak ofindmduality, Montague adds, as if it were 
I something existing by itself out of all relation to the life of 
I Society. But on close observation can we say that a single 
feature, a single glance, a single word, a single thought of our 
own, is our own unaided creation? What is there in the 
individual that is really individual? 

At bottom, individuality and universality arc only two 
aspects of the same thing. What is the distinctive qualit) 
which renders a prominent person moral? A equality which 
leads him to egotistic self-assertion, or a quality which leads 
him to self-abnegation? Or a combination of the two? 
How far is it developed by freedom, and hotv far by disci- 
pline? Does it owe more to tradition or to criticism? 

Experience shows that tlie strongest and most complete 
individuality appears in the most civilized and ad\'anced 
Society. We hear, it is true, that as Society grows stronger the 
individual grows weaker, and men sink to a dead level of 
uniformity. It is truer to say that in a socialized life indici- 
duality does not cease to exist but withdraws into itself and 
becomes less visible. Beneath the varied and picturesque 
exterior of the Middle Ages, a keen eye might discover a 
widespread monotony. The peasant, the citizen, and the 
knight differed more in clothing and demeanour than in their 
inner life. Perhaps none of the three could read or had ever 
travelled. To-day men are more alike in externals ; but a 
metaphysician, a biologist, a poet, and an historian differ 
far more than the same number of ignorant men separated 
by rigid barriers of class. Nevertheless, it is true that we too 
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are in danger of becoming macliines, and the special source 
of our danger is our ovcirvhclining interest in gain : the 
reason why we have so few really great men to-day is not 
that Society is too badly organized to leave individuals a 
sufficiency of freedom, but that Society is organized to make 
money, and disorganized for all other purposes. 

This assertion of the value of Society, which Montague 
pushes to the point of condemning the Reformation for 
detaching the individual from the social world, is at the same 
time an assertion of the value of the State, to which he 
ascribes an educational function in the broadest sense of the 
word and a great part of the credit for the strong and well- 
differentiated indi\-idualily of its citizens.' 


§ CRISIS AND RECONSTRUCTION 

The distinction between Liberalism and Toryism in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, adhering as they did 
to a common policy of State intervention, was that, as 
Chamberlain put it, inten’ention for the Tories is an act of 
^ ‘ patronage ’, while the Liberal principle is that ‘ all people 
shall be assisted to got ern themselves ’. In practice, the dif- 
ference was often very slight ; and the underlying motive of 
the Liberal policy was ultimately overwhelmed by the flood 
of democracy. 

This can be seen in the reconstruction of the Liberal Party 
after 1876, intended to adapt it to the new requirements of 
social organization and democratic ideas. Wliile in the past 
the individualism of political and economic doctrines had 
been reflected in the autonomy of various electoral districts 
and units, it was now desired to emphasize the unity of the 
party by giving all candidates a common platform and all 
voters a common watchword. Chamberlain took the lead in 
reorganizing Liberalism on this basis ; and the formation 
which took its rise from him borrowed from the American 


‘ F. G. Montague, The Limts of Individual Liberty, 1884 (Ital. tr. by 
Orlando, in Brunialti’s Bibl. di scienta polit., ser. i, vol. 5). 
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democrats the name of Caucus.’ But what becomes of the 
freedom of the voter, if a central committee imposes its can- 
didate upon him? ‘Vote as you are told,’ replies the Caucus 
in 1876 and subsequendy. 

This is not the only danger arising from the anti-Liberal 
tendencies of the new oj^anization ; the danger extends over 
the whole of modern life, as it now takes shape after trans- 
cending the individualistic phase of the early nineteenth 
century. It extends to industry, where die initiative of the 
individual employer goes down before the syndicate, the 
combine, and the trust ; to finance, which frees itself from all 
connexion with merely national production and cherishes 
imperialistic ambitions ; to the working class, which organ- 
izes itself and imposes upon itself a working-class mentality ; 
to the diffusion of a uniform culture ; to the ethical convic- 
tions of the new society, the gigantic increase in the impor- 
tance of the State, the gradual penetration of e\ cry branch 
of public activity by the bureaucracy, and even the govern- 
ment of the Liberal Party itself, whose active Liberalism is 
blunted by the habitual exercise of administrative power. 

It is not every year that a Mill or a Green arises, able to 
revive that consciousness of oppositions and antitheses which 
practical life deadens and blunts. The average mind re- 
garded the mutual concessions of Conservatism and Liberal- 
ism, and the conservative practice of government, as symp- 
toms that the two parties were coming together and that 
their conflict was drawing to a close. In the midst of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli’s oratorical duels, public opinion began 
to believe that the violent opposition between the two parties 
had had its day and that it was now watching not a bom- 
bardment but a display of fireworks. Gladstone, dominating 
the political stage all through the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, in vain became more and more Radical; 
the years of his most emphatic Liberalism, from 1876 to 1885, 
were the years in which his influence declined. At last he 
was overwhelmed by his great Irish campaign, which was 

' Cf. the important work of OstrogorsK, La Dimeralie et laformi’i 
des partis politiqm, 2 vols,, Paris, 1903. 
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intended to bring about a rerival of the Liberal Party and 
in fact marked the gravest crisis in its history. 

The man who pro\ oked this crisis and aggravated it by his 
very prestige was a Radical : the Liberal exponent of social 
democracy, Chamberlain, whom wc har e seen organizing 
the Caucus. His political com ersion is the clearest proof of 
the democratic peril pointed by Mill and Spencer. 

Down to 1885 he was one of the most influential and 
extreme members of the Liberal Party. In the election of 
that year he went beyond the programme laid down in the 
party manifesto and drew up an unauthorized programme 
of his own, demanding among other things the freedom of 
land and the complete separation of Church and State. He 
was elected and included in Gladstone’s Cabinet ; but three 
months later he refused to accept the Home Rule policy, 
resigned, and split the party. 

In reality the Home Rule question was a mere pretext, 
or at least a mere opportunity. Tlie change that had taken 
placein his mind went deeper, and arose from a democraticout- 
look out of sympathy with the compromises and perplexities 
that hampered Liberalism in its movement towardsState con- 
centration and a social policy. To such a mind, Gladstone’s 
Home Rule could only appear a fruitless dissipation of poli- 
tical energy, directing it away from the goal upon which, as 
laid down in his own programme, it ought to be concentrated. 

His alliance with the Conscivatives, however paradoxical 
It might appear, was the logical consequence of this change of 
front. Lord Salisbury accepted his plan of social legislation, 
in which, like an able Conservative, he saw a useful means for 
the consolidation of the State and of his party, and in 
exchange asked Chamberlain to give up his religious and 
agricultural proposals. It would be enough to give the 
people small allotments of land, the famous ‘ three acres and 
a cow ’ ; a trivial sacrifice for the great landowners, and 
perhaps a means to a subtler and less obvious exploitation— 
‘ dwarf exploitation as it was clearly described by an 
economist at a later date. 

Thus the Conservative Party and the friends and followers 
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of Chamberlain together formed a new party known as the 
Unionist Party, which, profiting by the public hostility 
towards Home Rule, a measure for which public opinion 
was not yet ripe, succeeded in wresting the power from 
Gladstone and the Liberals. 

But State unionism was for Chamberlain only the starting- 
point of a larger and more ambitious scheme whieh matured 
in his mind during the Boer War. This was impciialism • the 
'conception of a national Stale, broadened and concentrated 
by a great accession of democratic energy, as the centre and 
support of a vast network of states. 

But even imperialism contained liberal elements. Freedom 
and self-government were the traditional bonds between the 
colonies and the mother country. Neither Disraeli nor 
Chamberlain nor any other imperialist ever tried to deny 
this fact ; indeed Chamberlain himself, at the end of the 
Boer War, favoured the grant of autonomy to the new 
Dominion and lived to sec its success. But if the feelings and 
rights of individuals, whether men or peoples, must be 
respected, their interests are inseparable ; and the colonies 
themselves, of their own accord, demanded more and mote 
emphatically the protection of imperial interests, that is, the 
abandonment of free trade and tlic adoption of tariffs pro- 
viding full economic reciprocity for all members of the 
Commonwealth, to the exclusion of foreign nations, which 
were to be separated from the Empire by a wall of protccthc 
tariffs. Imperial preference and protection were Chamber- 
lain’s watchwords in the struggle which, like the Manchester 
School, but with the opposite aim, he carried on during the 
three years following the conclusion of peace with the Trans- 
vaal, and whose conclusion was cut short by his death.' 

This struggle culminated in the two electoral campaigns 
in igo6 and 1923, in both of which the Liberals entered the 

‘ Space forbids us to discuss the details of the imperialistic doctrines. 
The reader may consult Chamberlain’s Speecha, 2 vols., London, 1914; 
Schulze Gaevemitz, Bntischer Inperialtsmus, and my own works : L'lvptn 
briUmmeo dopo la giarra (Florence, Vallecchi, 19a i), and La Jomavau 
dell' Impero britaxnieo (Brescia, 1925). 
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lists to defend their traditional free-trade policy and won 
decisive victories. But during this period the political situa- 
dou was profoundly changed by the intervention of a third 
element, the Labour Party, which, founded in iSgi, made 
rapid progress in uniting under its banner tire working class 
and part of the lower middle class, and thus disturbed the 
normal balance of the two existing parties. 

In its origin the Labour Party shows many traces of the 
environment in which it grew up. It falls into two conflicting 
elements : a Fabian element, democratic, advocating State 
interference, and a guild element more definitely liberal in 
character, basing itself upon the autonomous and decen- 
tralized action of the trade unions, and opposing the State, 
in whose patronage of social interests it sees a danger for the 
working class very like that already pointed out by Cobden — 
the danger of parasitism, of trusting to others instead of to 
oneself, and thus suffering a loss of vital energy. Both 
elements are influenced by tlic analogous currents of con- 
tinental Socialism, the social democracy of Germany and the 
libertarian syndicalism of France ; influences whose value lies 
in the fact that they give the new party an opportunity of 
emerging from its isolation and taking part in the general 
movement which is uniting England to the continent. 

In the struggle against imperialism the Labour Party 
joined hands with the Liberals, thereby showing that their 
internal differences do not obscure their eommon industrial 
, origin and their attachment to the system of free trade which 
created the greatness of English industry. By tliis alliance 
the Liberal Party lost its position of sole opponent to im- 
perialism ; but it gained by the reconciliation of the mass of 
its own members to tlie new social policy laid down by Mill, 
Green, and Arnold Toynbee. At the same time it created 
the need for a more accurate definition of its own political 
principles, in order to differentiate it not only from the Con- 
servatives but also from the Labour Party. 

. The best formulation of the new English Liberalism of the 
' twentieth century is in our opinion that of Hobhouse. Here 
j we find the teaching of Mill and Green in a modernized form. 
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Freedom is based upon the idea of growth and development, 
The individual is what he makes himself ; he makes himself 
by assimilating his ciisirouineul, and assimilates in propor- 
tion as he affirms himself by reacting to it. Liberalism is the 
belief that Society can be constructed upon this self-directi\c 
power of personality ; and that in virtue of this power there 
are no limits to the extension of this construction. Libert) 
thus becomes not so much an individual right as a social 
necessity. It rests not upon A’s right to be left alone by 
but on B’s duty to treat A as a. rational being. It is not the 
right of crime and error to go unmolested ; it is the duty of 
treating the criminal and tire erring or ignorant man as 
beings capable of justice and truth, and raising them up 
instead of letting them lie. Based upon personality, it de- 
mands free scope for the personal development of every mem- 
ber of the community. It is not enough to proclaim in its name 
equal rights in the eyes of the law; it demands also equality 
of opportunity, the igaliti de chance of the French democrats. 

Coercion is the destruction of a growing personality ; for 
personality is shaped not from without but from within, and 
the function of the external order is not to create it but to pro- 
vide the best conditions for its development. Progress is not a 
mechanical process but theliberation of living spiritual energy . 

This implies that the function of the Liberal State is not to 
oppose the freedom of personality, but to realize it in prac- 
tice. The State does not supply its members with food or 
other material commodities; it supplies the normal man, 
healthy in mind and in body, with the opportunity to pro- 
vide for himself by useful work. The right to work and the 
right to a living wage are as real as the right to person and 
property. The labouring man who is unemployed or under- 
paid owing to bad economic organization is a reproach not 
to the charily but to the justice ofSociety. 

This, it may be said, is not Liberalism but Socialism. But 
Socialism is a word with many meanings ; and there maybe 
a liberal Socialism, as there certainly is an illiberal. 

There is a mechanical form of Socialism, with which 
Liberalism can have nothing to do. It attributes the pheno- 
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mena of social life to the sole operation of economic factors, 
and in politics declares a class warfare based upon a rigid 
distinction between classes which is wholly non-existent. 
Modern Society, far from emphasizing and simplifying dis- 
tinctions, is bringing about an increasingly complex inter- 
acdon of class interests; a modern revolutionary cannot 
attack property in the interest of labour without finding that 
labour has an interest, direct or indirect, in property. 

Against any authoritarian tendency in Socialism, against 
any scheme of life imposed from without, the liberal mind 
rises in revolt in the interest at once of the individual and 
of Society. It is determined to do justice to the individual 
and social factors in production, against the abstract indivi- 
dualism and the abstract Socialism which accentuate this or 
that element to the exclusion of the other, It conceives the 
rights of the individual as harmonious with those of the com- 
munity, and defines the former in terms of a common good 
and the latter in terms of the well-being of individuals. Thus 
the growing co-operation between Liberalism and Labour, 
whichhas lately replaced the antagonism of the nineties, is not 
an accident or an expression of political opportunism, but is 
deeply rooted in the necessities of the new democracy.' 

By igo6 English Liberalismhad survived the crisis of Union- 
ism ; to-day it is in process of overcoming the graver crisis 
of war-time coalitionism, w'hich beneath a mask of political 
neutrality concealed an actual prevalence of Conservative 
forces and authoritarian and Protectionist tendencies. The 
fact that in spite of its richly democratic and social content the 
party continues to use the name of Liberal shows that the em- 
phasisin the English political pointof view lies still upon liberty 
rather than upon equality. Thus all the changes brought 
about by a hundred years of history have not overthrown the 
traditional relation between the two terms by which the 
Englishmen of past generations distinguished themselves as 
lovers of liberty from the French as lovers of equality.' 

' For a further account of the contemporary movement of English 
politics see my volume, L 7 n^re britarmieo dopo lagmra (Valiecchi, 1921). 

’ Hohhouse, Idbiralism, in the Home University Library, n.d. 
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French liberalism" 


§1. CONSTITUTIONALISM 

T he Bourbon restoration in France after the Empire of 
Napoleon did not imply a return to the regime of the 
years preceding 1 789 ; politically it marked a progress not 
only upon the ancien regime but also upon the inteivening 
Caesarism^ Of all the restored monarchs, Louis XVIII was 
the one least influenced by the legidmistic and romantic out- 
look of the period, whose scepticism and common sense had 
most completely saved him from the dieam of a retired 
medievalism. 

The French presert ed all the ci\ il gains of the Ret olution, 
sanctioned by the Code NapoUon. Inditiclual and anti-feudal 
property continued to form the basis of economic societj , 
the administrative centralization which, in spite of chaiigei 
in political externals, had continued to det clop ct ci since the 
time of Richelieu proceeded unchecked ; and the Concordat 
of 1 80 1 was presert ed. In spile of the appai ent restoration of 
tire ancient noble dignities, the real goterning class was the 
bourgeoisie, essentially a landed class but enriched from tirrre 
to time with manufacturing and commercial elements as the 
industrial revolution, later and slower than the corresponding 
revolution in England, began to do its work. 

Not only were civil liberties consolidated by the recogni- 
tion given them by the new regime, renouncing as it did all 
attempt to reinstate the emigris and the Church, at the es- 
_£ense of the landed proprietors created by the Resolution, 
but the political liberty which had been sought in s ain dur- 
ing the Napoleonic period was granted by a constitutional 
charter guaranteeing the citizens their rights, and associating 

* Belgian Liberalism will be discussed in the course of the present 
chapter, on account of its similarity of outlook and historical and 
political association with that of France. 
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speaks not of the rights of man in general but of the rights 
of Frenchmen in particular ; this follows from the principle 
of the sovereignty of the monarch, for within the limits of 
his own realm any monarch may issue whatever ordinances 
he thinks best. 

This identification of the monarch and the sovereign acted 
as a stimulant to Liberal political thoughtj for if the con- 
stitution, and with it all political guarantees, depended 
exclusively on the king, the king had the right of revoking 
it ; or at any rate the possibility ofits being revoked depended 
upon his conscience alone. The apprehensions of the Con- 
stitutionalists became graver as the abstract possibility 
threatened to become a reality under the increasing pressure 
of the reactionaries and with the succession to the throne of 
their leader, the former Comte d’ Artois. On this point even 
the writers of moderate opinion, the so-called doctrinaires, 
•Royer-Collard, De Broglie, and so forth, felt it necessary to 
dissent from the principles expressed in the charter. For 
Royer-Collard, a follower of Cousin, who had borrowed 
from his master’s vague eclecticism the idea of a raison 
utm/crs^Ue, sovereignty belonged to this ‘ reason ’, which re- 
sided in a sphere superior to the conflicting interests of 
individuals. This abstract reason of eclecticism took colour 
and shape in its political application from the fact that the 
bourgeoisie, which regarded itself as the depository of en- 
lightenment, seemed destined to personify it. But if the 
sovereignty of reason was that which is manifested in the 
laws voted in parliament by the new privileged class, was 
ii not the same thing as popular sovereignty, understanding 
by ‘ popular ’ belonging to the ‘ legal people ’ ? 

This urgent question was put to Royer-Collard ; but, as 
a later revolutionary pointed out, he omitted to answer it. 
Perhaps he thought that the logical interpretation of the 
sovereignty of reason would have led him to Rousseau’s 
' general will ’, and that any democratic extension of the 
franchise might have been justified by the appeal to reason, 
however perilous it might be to right-thinking persons. 

^ The reply was given by Constant, with great caution, in 
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them in a limited manner with the work of governm^. 
-This charter satisfied the aspirations of the upper middle 
classes. It created two chambers, on whicli it bestowed the 
right to vote taxes and to collaborate in legislation, the 
initiative in the latter resting with the Crown. It made t he 
vote a privile ge of the pro perlied rlatces ; the entire electoral 
body was composed of not more than a hundred thousand 
individuals, and the persons eligible for election did no' 
reach one-fifth of that number, their property qualificatioi, 
being rated at a higher figure. Moderate opinion felt itsrl. 
well protected by these restrictions against any attacks itl 
a demagogic and revolutionary character. Indeed a Liberal, 
Benjamin Constant, was in favour of a stricter limitation, 
demanding as an essential condition of the suffrage not a 
property qualification, however large, but the payment of 
the tax on landed property, explicitly excluding the tax on 
personal property", as not providing the indispensable 
guarantee of stability and security required for the fulfilment 
of public functions.* 

The charier of 1814 was sharply differentiated from the 
constitutions of tiie Revolutionary period by the fart that it 
/as not based upon popular sovereignty, and was not a com- 
lact between equal and free individuals, but was an act of 
ine-sided concession from a monarch to his subjects, imply- 
ng that sovereignty belonged exclush’cly to the former. 
The charter of Louis XVIII begins with the express declara- 
ion that ‘ whereas all authority in France resides in the 

i rerson of the king ... we have of our own free will and in the 
ree exercise of our royal power granted and do hereby grani 
he Charterof the Constitution’. Formallythiswas a reaction, 
even relatively to the medieval constitutions, which sanctioned 
a two-siQcd compact betw'ecn the monarch and Ae people, 
thus recognizing on both sides an equally original right. 

A second legal difference between the revolutionary cond 
stitutions and that of 1814 * consists in the fact that the latterk 


‘ Later Constant recanted, and advocated the concession of political 
rights to the industrial class. „ i 

’ It was conceded after the first return of Louis 3CVIII to France. 
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his Cours de politique constitutionnelle, where he explains why 
in his earlier work Principes de politique he had shown himself 
hostile to tlie principle of popular sovereignty. It was at that 
time a dangerous weapon in the hands of Napoleon, who 
used it to justify his excessive power by the pretext that it 
had been delegated to him by the people. It was necessary 
therefore to attack popular sovereignty in order to combat 
a man who had abused it. At the Restoration the opposite 
motive came into play. 

‘ None the less,’ Constant remarked, ‘ one must not build upon 
an abstract idea, in the illusion that it can increase the sum of 
individual liberty ; still less ascribe to it an unlimited applica- 
bility. The citizen body is sovcicign in the sense that no indivi- 
dual, no faction, no association can aiTogate to itself a sove- 
reignty not delegated to it by the people. But there is a part of 
human life which necessarily remains individual and indepen- 
dent, and has the right to stand outside all social control. Where 
the_ independent life of die indisddual begins, the jurisdiction of 
the sovereign ends. Rousseau failed to see this elementary truth, 
and the result of his error is that the Conti at social, so often in- 
voked in favour of liberty, is the most formidable dllWof all 
despotisms.’ ‘ ' — ^ 

The individual’s true safeguard lies not in the recognition 
of popular sovereignty but rather in the limitation of its 
extent ; and in the last resort on political guarantees against 
the sovereign, whether monarch or people. This is a return 
to guarantism of the eighteenth century, the doctrine 
ontesquieu brought up to date by the experience of 
1789 and a deeper historical understanding of the English 
m. 

instant has the merit, as he himself complacently teUs 
discovering the key to the English parliamentary sys- 
which consists in the separation of the royal power from 
xecutive or ministerial power, the former irresponsible, 
ond charged with responsibility. Fifteen years later, 
’0, Thiers in a famous article was to express this 
T Constant, Cours de politique eanslilultoimelle, Bruxelles, 1839, pp. 64 
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principle in the formula : ‘ The king reigns hut does not 
govern.’ Its value lies in the fact that it leads to the separa- 
tion of the various powers of the State in Montesquieu’s sense 
of the phrase without impairing the unity of power. The 
monarchy forms precisely that neutral and superior unit)- 
(the expression is Constant’s) from which proceed and into 
which return the various branches of public activity; the 
system of checks and balances here finds its principle of 
harmony. Further, it offers a means of satisfying the de- 
mands of public opinion without overthrowing the govern- 
ment ; because the irresponsibility of the king, united with the 
responsibility of the ministry, permits any required change 
in public policy and indeed makes the king himself the author 
of such change. 

The principle of ministerial responsibility destroyed the 
barrier which in the time of the Constituent Assembly had 
been erected against the entry of ministers into an elective 
assembly. They were now no longer mere functionaries of 
the Crown, and hence they did not represent an interest that 
might conflict with that of the people. The example of Eng- 
land demonstrated the point : here the opponents of the 
ministry saw in its power their own future position of 
authority. 

As a further corollary of tlie same principle, the idea grew 
up that the ministry formed a single unity responsible as 
a whole for its corporate policy. This is the so-called Cabinet 
system, which is closely connected with a division of political 
parties, each putting forward its own distinct programme of 
government. 

The most serious difficulties encountered by this compler 
system, so familiar to us to-day, were due to a continental 
people’s lack of experience of the normal functioning of a 
party system. The French Revolution possessed in its clubs 
the embryo of political parties ; but their party conflict was 
carried on chiefly by means of the guillotine. Napoleon, 
whose Caesarism was based on the principle of the plebiscite, 
wanted no parties ; in his. opinion, all Frenchmen ought t 
agree in loving their country and his government. Tbf 
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memory of the Revolution and the levelling tendency of the 

^Empire tended to obscure the idea of party to such an extent 
that many liberals of the Restoration declared themselves 
hostile to parties as such. But new parties arose of their own 
accord, through differences of outlook and interest that could 
not be suppressed ; reactionaries, moderates, and indepen- 
dents grouped tliemselves according to their similarities of 
outlook and engaged in fierce mutual conflict. Thus the facts 
proved that parties still existed, even though they might be 
an evil; an avoidable evil according to the optimists, a 
necessary evil according to tlic pessimists. 

' In order to understand the positive value of political 
p arties, th e example of England is not enough ; there is also 
required a religious experience which a Catholic people does_ 
not possess, the experience of religious sects. If Constant 
came nearer than any of his contemporaries to understanding 
the party system, it was perhaps because he came of a Protes- 
tant family. That this was the source of his conception of 
religious freedom is clear. The multiplication of sects he de- 
scribes as a benefit which governments are wrong to ignore ; 
their very n umber balances them and produces an equili- 
b rium such th at thc_sovereign need not treat with' any. 
Under a system of religious freedom, tv cry new congregation 
would attempt to prove the soundness of its doctrine by the 
purity of its life and the skill of its propaganda ; the result 
would be a beneficial conflict in which the victory would 
belong to the most austere morality. 

Now parties are nothing but religious sects, upon which 
only religious experience can bestow that aspect of univer- 
sality, that attachment to the common welfare, which com- 
pensates and counteracts their original particularism. A 
party is a particular way of looking at the whole, an indivi- 
dual conception of the common government : precisely as 
a rdigious sect is a special way of worshipping the one God. 
Now in Catholic countries there may be isolated and 
emancipated individuals capable of understanding this 
principle ; but the mass of the population will never be able 
fully to grasp it ; and the parties will be forced to oscillate 
M2 
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between the two opposite poles of a narrow egotism and an 
undifferentiated universalism, unable to attain a point of 
stable equilibrium. 

So closely are the various parts of the parhamentaq' 
system interrelated that if the function of party is ignored 
the political unity of the Cabinet and the right of parliament 
to demand its appointment must fall to the ground. For Royer 
Collard and the moderate doctrinaires, the ministry depends 
upon the king, and the right of appointing it is an exclusive 
prerogative of the Crown. Here we find in an embryonic 
form the tw o political systems kn own later as the parlimai; 
ta ry and theconstitutiona l systems, the latter placing the centre 
of sovereignty in the Jcing, the former in the parliament. 

TEis ^rst anrT most discussed type of political guarantee 
was followed by many others no less important, expounded 
in the period succeeding the Restoration by a throng of 
writers, Constant, Daunou, Tracy, Guizot, and Royer-Col- 
lard. At bottom they all say the same thing ; and we shall 
state their views in a generalized and impersonal form. 

There is another type of guarantee derived from the 
division of powers. The legislative alouc has the right to 
legislate ; citizens are not obliged to obey any laws but those 
constitutionally promulgated. Tins principle is in practice 
sanctioned by the independence of the judiciary, which is 
much easier to assert than to vindicate in a country like 
France with its tradition of centralization and hureaucraq', 
after a revolution which has fused all powers into one and 
left the individual defenceless against the public functionaiy. 
The Liberal writers of the Restoration go so far as to lament 
the abolition of the sale of offices, which had in addition to 
its many defects the great merit of rendering the magistrate 
as independent in relation to his office as a landed proprietor 
in relation to his estate, since no one could dismiss him. 
But since they could not put back the clock, they tried to 
gain their point by proposing that magistrates be not subject 
to dismissal, and that the magistracy should be distinguished 
in this way from the rest of the bureaucracy ; and further, 
that the jury system be adopted not only in the case of serious 
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offences, but in all cases closely concerned with the statutory 
liberties of the individual. 

Anoth er f u ndamen ta l guar antee is the freedom of the 
p ress, not only aa a corollary oFthe freedom of thought and 
s peech, but also as a puMic of p oliticar liberty cohriected’wTtG 
the work ot the press as me diator anSTmterpretefTjelwe'eiTfEe 
pu blic conscience and the established po wers. OtlencB'cbin- 
mitted by the press can be dealt with by the common law, 
which is equally capable of protecting the individual and the 
government. Every restriction upon the freedom of the press 
injures those whom it is meant to help ; the government be- 
comes responsible in spite of itself for everything printed in 
the papers ; every journalistic indiscretion may be attributed 
to the government and may compel it to excuse itself in 
terms which may appear a confession of the fault. Censor- 
ship of the press thus produces' the serious result that it leads 
to the attachment of more importance to false statements 
contained in the newspapers than to truths. Besides, when 
there is no means of communicating with the public, every 
one is exposed defenceless to secret attacks prompted by 
hatred and envy. The statesman loses his honour, the mer- 
chant his credit, the private citizen his reputation, without 
being able to discover and unmask his enemies. Nor is it 
prudent to adopt the compromise — parallel to the religious 
toleration of a Catholic country — of ha\ ing a government 
press and also tolerating an independent press ; the result 
of this is the exact opposite of what is desired, for a govern- 
ment press commands as little credit as a censored press, 
while the independent newspapers probably command more 
credit than they deserve. It is better to trust in the example 
of England, where even ministers in office, when they com- 
municate with the public or engagein controversy through the 
newspapers, write to the free press as private citizens and state 
their case. Liberty is thus an essential condition of veracity. 

Ano ffier ^g uarantee against despotism i s provided by the 
mde pendmcfi of provincia l and, communal bodies. Local 
mffirests_iaRjitaiii,.in themselves the seeds of resistMce to 
authori^jwljidi can crush isolated individuals more easily 
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than such groups. Patriotism, moreover, cannot exist without 
an active attachment to local interests, a fact disastrously 
forgotten by those patriots who have declared war on local 
interests and dried up the main source of patriotism by 
attempting to inculcate a fictitious passion for an absUact 
entity, a general idea robbed of everything that appeals to 
the imagination and speaks to the memoiy. Finally, it is 
in conformity with a rational division of labour that general 
affairs should be treated by the community, while that which 
concerns a part should be decided by that part. 

Pubfic admin ist ration, the n, must be modified by introduc- 
ing intoitan^mMt of fede ralism , undet stood norS'a 
dismemberment of the State’s sovereignty, nor yet as a meic 
administrative and bureaucratic dccentiahzation, but as 
something between tlie two, something like the English local 
sel f-government, thejl^^gatiotT^certain gov ei nmental func- 
dons to local elective bodies. 

But here too there were grave difficulties. What had 
become of the provinces.^ The departmental spirit had so far 
stifled them that only two or three still preserved then 
original individuality. What had become of the communes, 
and where were the ancient aristoci atic bodies that might 
form the nucleus of local administration? Tlic Libcial 
writers, in contrast with their revolutionary predecessors, 
began to recognize the immense gaps which impeded or 
delayed the application of the English constitutional system 
to the soil of France. They did not give up all hope that the 
new structure of property nright gradually provide sub- 
stitutes for the vanished aristocratic bodies; for this very 
reason they insist the more upon the importance of making 
electoral rights, not only political but administrative also, 
depend upon a property qualification. Only thus was rt 
possible to create rmpaid public offices whose holden should 
be economically independent in the face of govenrment 
pressure and able to resist the expansion of bureaucracy 

One of the guarantees contemplated by the Declaration of 
1791 was the right of resistance to oppression ; a right much 
discussed from various angles, and expressing itself in the 
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course of time by the organization of a National Guard to 
defend the rights of the individual and render unnecessary 
all isolated or violent forms of resistance. The Liberal writers 
of the Restoration see in this National Guard an imporSHT 
political guarantee, clearly distinguished from the army, the 
organ of external defence, and the gendarmerie, whose func- 
tions are merely those of a police force. The coexistence of 
the army and tlie National Guard may seem strange if we 
reflect that after the Napoleonic period the recruitment of the 
army was precisely national ; but it must be remembered 
that after the fall of the Empire the spirit of the army excited 
a good deal of apprehension and distrust, and that, depend- 
ing as it did on the king, it might be used by him to violate 
the Consdtution. This jus tified the existence of a special 
N ational Guard recruited from {^Tmgcoisic and i^n^d, 
in confo rmi ty with t he botugtois spirit which animate d an d 
co ntrolled iCto resist every kind of absolutism, from above 
o r from bel ow, on the part of the Crown or on the p art of 
t he mob. 

' The^e political guarantees together served to safeguard 
the individual rights already enumerated : security of person 
and family, religious freedom, freedom of industry, security 
of property, and so forth. They go to make up that political 
freedom which was contrasted with the other kind of political 
freedom at whose establishment the Revolutionary democrats 
aimed : freedom in the ancient sense, the liberty of participa- 
tion in the government. Constant gives us the formula of this 
opposition in his celebrated essay on Ancient and Modem 
Liberty.^ 

What is modem liberty? 

‘ Liberty is every man’s right to be subject to the law alone, the 
right of not being arrested, tried, put to death, or in any way 
molested, by the caprice of one or more individuals. It is every 
one’s right to express his own opinion, to attend to his own art, to 
come and go, to associate wii others. It is, lastly, every one’s 
right to influence the administration of the State, either by 

' Italian translation in volume v of Brunialti’s Biblioteea di sciaizt 
pelitiehe. 
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nominating ail or some of its officers, or by his advice, demands, 
and petitions, which the authorities are in a greater or less degree 
obliged to take into account. 

‘ Let us compare this liberty with that of the ancients. That 
consisted in the collective but direct exercise of many privileges 
of sovereignty, deliberating upon the public welfaie, upon war 
and peace, voting upon laws, pronouncing judgement, examining 
accounts, and so foith ; but while the ancients regarded this as 
constituting liberty, they held that all this was compatible with 
the subjection of the individual to the power of the community. 
. . . Among the ancients the individual, a soveicign in public 
affairs, is a slave in all private relations. Among the moderns, 
on the contrary, the individual, independent in his piivate life, 
is even in the freest states a sovereign only in appearance. His 
sovereignty is restricted, and almost always suspended , and if 
now and again he exercises it, he only docs so in order to re- 
nounce it.’ 

Like all clear-cut historical oppositions, this maybe shown 
to be fallacious.’ The republics of antiquity, especially 
Atltens and Rome, recognized many liberties of the so-called 
modem type ; what they lacked, and in a limited sense this 
lack justifies Constant’s assertion, was any idea of legal and 
political limitations of the individual’s right. But, on the 
other hand, the moderns have begun to value liberty in the 
ancient sense of the word. What else is the primary demo- 
cracy of Rousseau? and how else can be explained the claim 
of his disciple the Communist Mably, that the individual 
should be in complete subjection in order that the nation 
may be sovereign ? And was not the Revolution based upon 
these writers’ systems? Constant energetically opposes this 
so-called liberty, for him a dangerous reminiscence of that of 
the ancients ; but in point of fact it is the logical develop- 
ment of the liberty of the modems, because, granted the 
necessity of political liberty to guarantee the rights of indivi- 
duals, this implies their participation in the government; 
and the progressive extension of this participation can only 
result from a complete development of political activities. 

‘ Jellinek has shown this very clearly in his AJlgeimine Slaatslihn, 
Berlin, ed. 2, 1905, pp. sSSsegq, 
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/■Jut Constant shares with all the liberal writ ers of tbp 
"ResTofation^M implacable hatred of democracy, whose 
recentexcesses are fiesii in his memory, and the illusion that 
the democratic heresy has been for ever crushed. Democracy, 
h e says, reduces individual s tt^an atomic dust ; as Yoon as’ 
the weather changes, they turn to mud., Guiz6T,_with Ihe 
prophetic dogmausm of even thegfeatest second-rate minds, 
asserts that the day of universal suffrage will never come. 

The se writers believe d unswervingly in the goodness of 
t he^ourgeois regime , in i^ich t H^ rivat^^nterests of a class 
a ssumed a vague air of unn^rsality. Was not the bourgeoisie 
the general class par excellence ? Wasit not the class of reason, 
as opposed to the class of dogma, or that of crude sensation? 
Reason here is no longer the headstrong Reason of the revolu- 
tionaries; it has become domesticated, legalized, eclectic, 
according to the spirit of the predominant philosophy, that 
of Cousin. No one denied tliat the property qualification 
constituted a privileged regime ; but the word privilege, so 
lately detested, had gained a certain air of distinction and 
attractiveness. It had been worked upon by the romantic 
soul of the Restoration. The bourgeoisie was not and did not 
want to be a new class ; it now wanted s’emwblir. But this was 
a different nobility from tliat which it formerly sought ; a 
bourgeois nobility with title of its own. Augustin Thierry 
writes the history of the Third Estate precisely with the 
object of discovering the truly noble, that is historical, titles 
of the glorious roturiers of France.' Madame de Stael had 
written the words which we have already quoted : in France, 
liberty is ancient ; despotism is modern ; and Guizot took 
Ills phrase as the text of his university lectures on the history 
of representative government, in which he set out to show 
not only the antiquity of the liberal tradition, already alive 
' Recalling the past a few years later in the preface to Dix ojis d' eludes 
bisimgueSf he writes, * Born a roturieT, I demanded that the roiure should 
be assigned its proper share of glory in history ; that the memories of 
plebeian honour, of bourgeois energy and freedom, should be gleaned 
with reverent care ; in a word, I demanded that science and patriotism 
abould extract from our ancient chronicles a history capable of stirring 
the heart of the people ’ ((Stores, Bruxelles, 1B39, p. 566). 
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in the remotest feudal period, but also the evolutionary 
character of the history of freedom. Hence, he concluded, the 
error of those who sought it only in the infancy of Society ; 
it did exist there, but as a seed which began to germinate 
only when individuals were strong enough to defend them- 
selves and reach its full growth only when reason was fully 
developed. 

‘ In this rational existence, capable as he is of discerning the 
truth, man is sublime ; here resides the divinity of his nature ; 
liberty is in him only the power of obeying the truth which he 
can discern and of shaping his actions in confoimity with it. 
On this ground liberty is highly honourable, but on this giound 
alone ; in the infancy of society, the liberty which all men desire 
and defend is only natural liberty, the liberty to do nolliing 
except what one likes.’ ' 

The liberal bourgeoisie could appeal to history with no fear 
of losing its self-respect ; the recent gains of the Revolution, 
or at least those of them which were positive and permanent, 
were no novelty, no improvisation, but profoundly rooted in 
the past ; and the most sentimental of the Restoration writen, 
Chateaubriand, can accept the constitution as a pledge of 
the continuity between the present and the past. 

‘We must preserve’, he says, interpreting the aspirations of 
moderate opinion, ‘ the political work which is the fruit of the 
Revolution, and is consecrated by the charier; but wc must 
eradicate the Revolution from this work, inste-ud of pcipetuating 
it as we have hitherto done. We must so far as possible mingle 
the interests and memories of the old France with those of the 
new, instead of separating the latter and uniting them with 
revolutionary interests. We must construct representative govern- 
ment on the basis of religion, instead of leaving religion standing 
like an isolated column in the midst of the State. Hence I accept 
the whole of the charter, the whole of the liberties, the whole 
of the institutions which time has brought forth ihiough the 
alterations of customs and the progress of enlightenment ; but 
with all this I wish to unite whatever has not perished of the old 
monarchy, religion, the eternal principles of justice and morality, 

‘ Guizot, Hisloire du gomrmmenl reprdsenlatif, 2 vo)s., ed. 2, 1855 (ed. 1 
consists of lectures delivered 1820-2), i. 214, 250. 
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and above all I wish to separate from all this the too notorious 
persons who have brought about our misadventures.’ • 

In this historical programme, accepted by most Liberals, 
may be seen an intimate and sincere attachment to English 
Liberalism, very dilferenl from the external imitation of 
representative institutions which satisfied the outlook of the 
eighteenth century. England was the country in which an 
uninterrupted continuity of representative institutions was 
combined with a system of sharply defined particular 
liberties. If Thierry, with a certain chauvinism and a 
reminiscence of Revolutionary Anglophobia, protests against 
the English yoke, and tries to turn the tables on Burke by 
condemning the Revolution of 1688 as a merely dynastic 
affair, transacted without the consent of the nation, the 
movement of sympathy towards England is widespread and- 
constant in the other writers of the time. Contin ental thought 
was following the opposite path to that pursued by contem- 
porary England : the former felt the need of tempering its , 
abstract revolutionary attitude by the introduction of an 
historical point of \ icw ; the latter, the need of infusing new 
life into its traditionalism by contact with a rationalistic 
point of view. Each bestowed upon the other the element 
most peculiar to its own historical and national genius. 

As is clear from this short account,‘T' rench Liberalism was 
definitely co nservative in tendency! Fresh from the crisis of 
thTHevolution, it tclt the iTccd of consolidating its gains in- 
stead of seeking new conquests. A secondary and collateral 
current of thought, led by the economists, showed itself more 
enterprising. In 1803 Jean-Baptiste Say wrote his Treatise 
m Political Economy ; but under the Empire he was officially 
forbidden to publish a second edition. Under the restored 
monarchy this work, composed rvith striking clarity in ex- 
position and simplicity in design, but with little originality 
of thought, began to influence a wide circle of readers. 
It served to introduce the new English science to the 
continent, and to lead an assault upon the established 
principles of the physiocrats. The last of them, Dupont de 
‘ Chateaubriand, De la manarchie sekn la Charie, Paris, 1816, p. 147. 
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Nemours, took a tone of haughty superiority in controversy 

with Say. 

The industrial system, he said, appeared to young students 
of economics, at a time when France was beginning to follow 
the lead of England towards industrialism, as a discovery no 
less important than that of Newton compared with the an- 
cient Gopernicanism. But if Say and his followers caused a 
considerable stir with their formulae of laisseifaiu, competi- 
tion, and antagonism to the State, they were very far from 
convincing the economic and political forces of the country, 
as the English economists had done. In France, the traditions 
of industry were derived from Colbert ; and in the nineteenth 
century the development of manufacture was not only still 
receiving aid from the State, but it was not as yet giving rise 
to any serious conflict between the agricultural and industrial 
classes. Both classes, in spite of the economists, were always 
ready to join hands in a common protectionism and a common 
resistance to any proposals for free trade. 

The manufacturers were most ready to be convinced when 
the economists spoke of the freedom of labour. Dunoyer 
wrote a large book on this subject, pointing out the advan- 
tages of setting labour free from the bonds of the medieval 
guilds, which condemned it to a stationary and unprogres- 
sive life. He uses hard language of workmen’s associations : 
they were criminal when they used violence, but harmful 
even when innocent, because it was impossible for wages to 
rise above the natural limits laid down by competition. 

‘ The condition of the working class depends not only upon 
wrongs inflicted by the upper classes of society, but also and 
especially upon its own faults : apathy, indolence, improvidence, 
lack of economic spirit, ignorance of the causes of the rise and fall 
of wages ; the abuse of matrimony, into which they are led by 
their grossness ; the ever-increasing number of competitors which 
they bring into existence, and thus diminish their wages, while 
an increasing demand for labour, following upon the develop- 
ment of industry, would tend to increase them.’ ‘ 

' Ch. Dunoyer, Dt la liberli du travail, 3 vols., Paris, 1845, i. 390-404. 
The main nucleus of the work dates from twenty years earlier. Dunoyer 
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Very different language is used by Sismondi in his New 
Principles of Political Economy, published after his visit to Eng- 
land in 1819 and his observation of the first effects of the 
industrial revolution upon the working classes. He de- 
nounces the optimism of the Liberals, who wished the adapta- 
tion of labour to its new conditions to be automatically 
effected by the natural laws of competition, and did not 
realize what desolation these laws lea\ e in their wake. The 
extension of national trade was bought too dear if it must 
result in the creation of a miserable and poverty-stricken 
class. Sismondi is opposed to State neutrality in economic 
struggles ; he demands intervention in favour of the working 
class ; a proposal which to-day we can recognize as far from 
illiberal when we consider that at the time of which he 
writes the workmen were not free to form associations for 
their own defence. In political principles he is at bottom a 
Liberal, believing in the sovereignty of reason and hostile to 
universal suffrage, in which he sees a highly effectual and 
therefore dangerous reactionary force— an observation in 
which he shows himself more acute than the doctrinaires. 

His work opens the flood-gates of the abundant social 
literature of the time of Louis-Philippe, and the vigorous 
party controversies of the period. 

If the Liberals of the Restoration were in general of a 
moderate and conservative disposition, the old revolutionary 
spirit had not wholly vanished from French political life. It 
still existed and was especially represented by the reaction- 
aries. These were the men who rejected all compromise be- 
tween the new and the old, and while apparently desiring to 
restore the aneien regime were in fact only modifying the 
application and content of the revolutionary principles, leav- 
ing their form intact. Dc Maistre speaks of the constituent 
power of the Pope; De Ronald devises a purely rational 
legislation ; Lamennais would overthrow all the traditional 
relations of Church and State. This revolutionary ferment 

was the founder and editor with Charles Comte of the Censeur europ/ai, 
the most active liberal paper of the Restoration period. Augustin 
Thierry wrote for it also, but made litde success of journalism. 
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was not merely a matter of phraseology and literature ; it had 
considerable effect on politics. The ‘ ultras or reactionary 
party, were the most active agitators ; their attachment to 
absolute monarchy and divine right led them to oppose the 
constitutional monarch and become partisans of parliament ; 
their quest for popular support led them to propose an exten- 
sion of the suffrage far wider than that contemplated bv the 
Liberal programme, because the love of throne and altar 
existed in greater purity and simplicity in the humblest 
people than in the higher bourgeoisie. 

With the accession of Charles X in 1824, the reactionaries 
saw their wishes gratified. Their demeanour became more 
aggressive and their anti-constitutionalism, at first dissem- 
bled, was given free play. The ‘ ultras ’ wished to re-estab- 
lish the right of primogeniture, to repeal at least in part the 
confiscation of the property of the nobles and the Church, 
and to set up a personal government by the king ; and thus 
subvert all the civil and political liberties \vhich had been 
gained by the Re\’oIution and the Restoration. This pro- 
gramme, as they began to carry it into effect, excited in- 
creasing alarm among the Liberal bowgeoisie\ and final!; 
extreme provocation, the edicts of July 1830, led them out 
into the streets once more in a second rc\ olution for the 
protection of their rights. 

It is not without historical interest to obscr\ e in the work 
of the reactionaries a curiouselemenl of Libera Usrn, a product 
of their very anti-Liberalism. We have already seen them 
posing on occasion as partisans of parliament and of a s\ider 
suffrage, out of hostility to the constitutional party. But of 
more permanent importance was the Liberal motive implicit 
' in the religious policy of the section calling itself the Liberal 
, Catholics. 

This section was led by Lamennais, who in writings pub- 
lished as early as 1 830 showed a strongly clerical and papist 
tendency of thought. He opposed the so-called Galilean 
liberties, in which he saw nothing but an odious and heretical 
means of enslaving the Church to the State. He also opposed 
the sovereignty of the people, as implying an assertion of 
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atheism ; because, as Blackstonc expressly recognized, it gave 
parliament the right to change or modify the religion of the 
country.’ 

But his own political ideal is incoherent, because the 
impossibility of establishing a rigid theocracy leaves him 
no alternative but to return to the old monarchy with its 
aristocratic and feudal bodies. But was not this the system 
that created Gallicanism? Lamennais would have a pro- 
perty-owning clei^y, ‘ because it is in the nature of society 
that men consecrated to its ser\'ice should have a secure and 
independent existence, and there is no independence except 
in property ; ’ but a property-owning clergy is independent 
not only of the sovereign but of the Pope. As De Tocqueville 
was later to point out, it was the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property by the Revolution that drove the clergy into the 
arms of Rome.* 

Contradictory though it was, the desire to free the Church 
from its slavery to the State and to overthrow the Concordat 
had a strong hold on the mind of Lamennais, and from this 
time on formed the keystone of that wider Liberalism which 
took shape in his mind in the years following 1830 and was 
to be the inspiration of the journal L' Avenir, founded by him 
together with Lacordaire and Montalembert. The pro- 
gramme of this paper, represented by the motto Dieu et 
liberte, was to destroy the distrust of Catholics for Liberalism. 
‘We are afraid of Liberalism ; Catholicize it, and society will 
be bom again.’ It was also intended to demonstrate that 
freedom, not the freedom of privilege but the freedom of 
common rights, satisfied all the requirements of religion. 
The inevitable inference was the separation of Church from 
state, in the interest of the Church, which therefore must 
take the initiative in this step. 

The movement represented by L’ Avenir, opposing as it did 
the legitimistic and reactionary tendency of contemporary 

' Lamennais, De la religion consider/e dans ses rapports am Vordre poUtiqae 
et civil, Paris, ed. 3, n.d., pp. 39, 394. 

' laiaeiaaLis,RljIexionssurl’dlaldel’£glissenFranee,ed. 3, Paris. i8ai, 
p.65. 
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papal policy and religious circles, excited lively hostility 
Lamennais appealed directly to the Pope ; but the reply of 
Gregory XVI in the EneyclicalM’ran' voi was distinctly un- 
favourable. Unlike Montalembert and Lacordaire, he re- 
fused to submit, and, developing the logic of his thought 
relentlessly to its conclusion, wrote a few years later the 
famous Paroles d’un croyanl which gave the renascent demo- 
cracy a kind of mystical confession of faith. 

Liberal Catholicism, arrested for a moment by the papal. 
Encyelical, later reasserted itself somew'iat timidly through 
the work of Montalembert and Lacordaire, now joined by 
Dupanloup and Ozanam. In this new orthodox form, no less, 
than in the heretical and democratic form expressed by 
Lamennais, it served to detach a section of Catholics from 
the reactionary policy of the Restoration and bring them into 
touch with the mainstream of nineteenth-century Liberalism. 
We shall see these Catholics taking part in the revolution of 
1848 and coming forward to oppose the Caesarism of the 
Second Empire. It was in large part owing to their work that 
the revolutionaries, who in 1830 were unanimous in hating 
the ‘ ultras ’ and the priests, were in 184R .frill of religious 
fervour, and asked the Chiurch for its blessing upon the flag 
of liberty. 


^ 2. THE BOURGEOIS MONARCHY 
The Revolution of 1830, which drove the Bourbons from 
the throne and established the younger branch of the house 
of Orleans, was, as we have said, a conservative resolution, 
resembling in many ways the English Revolution of 1688. 
Symptoms of popular licence, a foretaste of struggles to come, 
were quickly repressed. The bourgeoisie obtained from Louis- 
Philippe a constitutional charter, differing from that of 1814 
in omitting the invidious assertion of a one-sided concession 
on the part of the king, and substituting the idea of a mutual 
compact between king and people. The sovereignty of reason 
was preserved, and in its honour Louis-Philippe abandoned 
the traditional title of King of France and Navarre, and took 
that of King of the French, supplementing the phrase ' by ^ 
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the grace of God ’ with the addition ‘ and by the will of th^ 
nation All relations with the legitimism of the Restora- 1 
tion were broken off ; at last the bourgeoisie had a government 
all its own. 

' nut the reign of Louis-Philippe, whose establishment was 
regarded by the ‘ legal country ’ as the final step in the 
realization of its social and political claims, was the reign 
'which saw the most intense movements of reform in both 
fields. The bourgeois monarchy would make political rights 
the privilege of two hundred and fifty thousand individuals ; 
but in a country like France, where landed property is 
divided among five or six millions of citizens, a dense stratum 
of small bourgeoisie forming a soil for the growth of all the 
scattered commercial, industrial, bureaucratic, and profes- 
sional activities appropriate to such a class, the artificial 
barrier of a property qualification is powerless to divide the 
nation into two parts, and to disherit the larger part which 
feels itself politically no less capable than the other. This 
petit-bourgeois majority took an active share in the Revolu- 
tion, and now felt itself defrauded by the constitution un- 
expectedly imposed upon itj The example of Belgium, which 
in 1831 obtained simultaneously its political freedom and a 
far more democratic charter, containing tlie express recogni- 
tion of national sovereignty (the phrase ‘ by the grace of 
God ' being omitted) and a very low property qualification, 
reinforced the grievances of the disherited lesser bourgeoisie 
of France, and encouraged them to oppose the new regime. 
Their aspirations were mainly political ; a democratic re- 
public, universal suffrage, and the conservation of the exist- 
ing social order ;| and when elements from the proletariate 
began to find an entry into their ranks and to raise the ques- 
tion of property, they hastened to ban the subject and em- 
phasize its exclusion from their programme. Moi aussi,je suis 
propnitaire might have been their motto. 

The proletariate, as a distinct class with a distinct out- 

‘ According to Guizot’s formula, which recognized the equally un- 
derivative eharacter of the rights of the king and the people ; hence the 
mutual character of the compact. 
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look of its own, was the most important historical product 
of this period, the period of the de\-elopment of great industry 
in France. While the bomgeoisk, great and small alike, con- 
cerned itself with the question of monarchy and repubhe, 
the factory proletariate showed from the first a certain i,.- 
diflference to political claims, and demanded social re- 
forms : jthe right to work and the duty of Society to provide 
means of subsistence. Its first manifesto was the constitution 
of Robespierre, which sanctioned this right and by a pro- 
gressive property-tax tended to equalize the property of 
citizens. 

Democracy and Socialism, which had already made a 
tumultuous appearance in the course of the great Revolu- 
tion, and had betrayed their historical immaturity by the 
rapidity with which they vanished, now began to develop and 
organize themselves, because the extension and differentia- 
tion of the petite bourgeoisie on the one hand, and the growth 
of industry on the other, had prepared an emironment upon 
which they could act more effectually and lastingly. 

The most characteristic marks of these new or revi\ed 
attitudes of mind may already be seen in the two schools of 
thought which, established at the period of the Restoration, 
enjoyed an ephemeral but brilliant success after 1830; 
Saint-Simonism and Fourierism. 

Saint-Simon was an eccentric and talented reformer, shar- 
ing with his eighteenth-century predecessors a belief in 
enhghtened despotism, to which he assigned the new task of 
reconstructing society on industrial principles. The Middle 
Ages were orgamzed for conquest and controlled by faith ; 
modem society must be organized for labour and directed 
by science. No more exploitation of man by man, but the 
exploitation of nature by the combination of human forces ; 
that is the programme of the industrial system. 

But between this and the old feudalism lies a third system, 
the Liberal system, able of itself, according to the politicians 
and economists who support it, to satisfy all the needs of 
modem industry. 

For Saint-Simon this claim is groundless, Liberalism has 
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the merit of having destroyed feudalism, but this negative 
task of destruction has exhausted its strength ; adapted purely 
to criticism, it is incapable of eonstruction and organization. 
Its error lies in being an im ention of lawyers and meta- 
physicians, who do not ask themselves what is the purpose 
of social activity, or else replace the end by the means, 
namely legislation or abstraet freedom, as if men joined 
together in order to legislate for each other or to be free 
from each other. Saint-Simon’s Parabole is a witty satire on 
political formalism. If all the great dignitaries of the court 
and the State unexpectedly disappeared from the world, the 
world would go on without noticing their disappearance; 
but what irreparable ruin would follow the disappearance of 
the great masters of industrial production ! 

The political ideal of Saini-Shnon is collect’', ism ; the sub- 
stitution of the organic State for the Liberal or individualistic 
State. But tliis is not a socialistic ideal in the modern sense of 
the word, because it contains no conception of class distinc- 
tions, and productive forces are fused into a single mass, 
regardless of their bourgeois or proletarian structure. This 
distinction, and with it the emergence of a socialistic point 
of view, arises within the Saint-Simonian school, formed in 
iSsg, four years after their master’s death, by Bazard, En- 
fantin, and Rodriguez, whose organ was the Globe, a journal 
founded by Pierre Leroux. Here we find all the main points 
of the economic and political doctrine of the proletariate, 
forming a closely connected ‘ socictary ’ and ‘ organic ’ 
system in opposition to the ‘ fragmentary ’ and ‘ critical ’ 
system of the bourgeoisie. Saint-Simon had divided society 
into the producers and the idle ; the only really idle people 
in his opinion were the landowners. His followers added to 
this category the capitalists, as exploiting the labour of the 
people no less than do the landowners. This is the beginning 
of the socialistic crusade against capital, against the ‘ lords 
of industry ’, a privileged class no less than the feudal barons. 
Competition between manufacturers comes to be considered 
the source of all economic troubles, and is compared to the 
wars of medieval robbers ; freedom in the contract of labour 
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I j is declared a fraud, because the workman is not free in his 
; . relation to the employer, but is forced to accept his terms for 
t ‘ the sake of a livelihood. 

The only escape from a ruinous individualism in produc- 
tion lies, for the Saint-Simonians, in the concentration of all 
production in the hands of the State, the organ of a higher 
distributive justice, which shall demand service from every 
one according to his capacity and reward every one accord- 
ing to the work he does. From this follows the abolition of 
all unearned gains, especially by way of inheritance; all 
profits won by labour must serve solely as credits for future 
labour ; that is, they must be capitalized by the Slate as 
representing the society of producers. If it is objected that 
the abolition of inheritance will destroy the motive to accu- 
mulate wealth, the Saint-Simonians answer that this is 
untrue : in the army, the magistracy, or the unit ersities, 
ambition is an effectual motive to exertion. 

Once the imagination of the reformers was ghen free plat, 
the Saint-Simonians ovcrlcapt all bounds. They transformed 
the family, property, the individual conscience and the 
religious consciousness, modelling all alike on the form of the 
State, making every activity a function and every man a 
functionary. Especially important is the religious aspect of 
their doctrine. For Saint-Simon, religion was a means of 
social progress ; and in his last work, Le nouveau Cktislmmsmi, 
in which the socialistic tendency of his school is to some 
extent anticipated, he looks forward to a modernized fonti 
of Christianity, replacing its unworldly ideals with ideals of 
a more earthly and human character. 

This immanentistic tendency to restrict the divine within 
man’s earthly life was emphasized further by his school, 
indirectly influenced by German philosophy. Rodriguez' 
translated Lessing’s Education of the Human Race, in which the 
German author, starting from the idea that revelation has 
passed through two stages, the Old and New Testaments, 
concludes that religion is progressive, and that a third phase 

' Cf. P. Janet, Saint-Simn et le SaintSimnisme, Paris, 1878, pp. nh 
seqq. 
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is approaching. The Saint-Simonians proposed to bring it 
about. The fundamental error of old-fashioned Christianity 
was to transfer its ideals of liberty and fraternity to another 
world, and leave the earth a prey to evil ; thus everything 
that appertained to the flesh was treated as evil, human 
labour became a curse and a punishment, and religion 
severed itself from all the living forces of society. The breach 
must now be healed. For the God of Christianity, pure 
spirit, must be substituted the spirit-matter God of the new 
religion of mankind : the God that is one and all, and Includes 
all things. Enfantin, the chief inventor of this religion, de- 
fends himself, like his German authorities, against the accu- 
sation of pantheism ; he docs not identify spirit with matter, 
he makes spirit the breath of life which vivifies matter and 
raises it to a moral and religious destiny. 

It is characteristic that the new religion was not treated as 
an abstract theory, but was put into practice as far as possible 
within the circle of the Saint-Simonian school. Enfantin 
proclaimed himself its High Priest or Supreme Father; 
Bazard its head in matters of dogma, and Rodriguez in 
matters of worship. In conformity with the principle of 
rehabilitating the flesh, the priestly hierarchy was arranged 
not in individuals but in couples. This produced a certain 
atmosphere of scandal, and the last appearance of the 
mystical Saint-Simonian religion was in court, on a charge of 
outraging public morals. 

But the exaggerations and eccentricities of this attempt 
at religious reform were based on a perfectly serious convic- 
tion that without a deep religious feeling there could be no 
transformation of the social structure, and that some attempt 
must be made to oppose the irreligion forced upon modem 
society by the intransigence of the Roman Church. The 
Utopian idea of a religion of humanity, ascribing an im- 
m^nt divine value to human labour and satisfying man’s 
t^t for justice through earthly rewards and punishments, 
was hot an arbitrary invention of Saint-Simonism. It reap- 
pears jii Leroux’s book De I’Humaniti, in Proudhon, and in 
general in all the democratic conceptions which aspire to 
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give a complete view of modern life.’ Even the Positivist 
Auguste Comte, who though a fervent follower ofSaint-Simoii 
broke with his school on religious points, later in life returned 
to the theological dreams of the companions of his youth. 

VEven Liberalism, though in a sense less U topianJidemandcd 
a religious reformation, necessitated by the hostility of the 
Roman Church towards its social and political programme. 
In Quinet and his successors the idea often appears that the 
CatholiccountriesmusthaveaProtcstantRcformation of their 
own, if they wished to raise themselves to the lev cl of the 
other nations. Catholicism was irremediably lost to the cause 
of liberty ; in its history and ideal structure freedom was 
bound up with Protestantism, which had founded the whole 
system of modem liberties upon the liberty of conscience. 

Another social system which flourished in this period took 
its name from Fourier, another original and gifted Utopian 
who transferred into his dream a great part of the living reality 
of his lifetime. Like Saint-Simon, he saw in the present a 
period of transition towards a new and perfect society, which 
he called Harmony. But unlike his predecessor, Fourier docs 
not entrust its realization to the State, which he ostentatiously 
ignores. His conception is inspired by liberal motiv cs, being 
founded upon the free and spontaneous association of indivi- 
duals without any coercion from outside. Such freedom from 
coercion is impossible in the present state of affairs, which he 
calls Civilization, because here labour is organized in the 
most false and unnatural manner, out of all harmony with 
■ the fundamental instincts of man, and is therefore devoid of 
all cohesive force; but in Harmony labour is distributed 
according to nature, that is, according to the free initiative 
and spontaneous impulse of man. The principle of the 
economic division of labour is that of attractiveness, which 
makes it an enjoyment instead of a misery, and renders the 
problem of remuneration unimportant or at any rate easy 
of solution. 

( ' As De ToequeviUe says (De la (Umacratie m Amkigue), the democratic 
mind tends towards pantheism ; the Germans introduced it into philf 
/ scqjhy, the French into literature. 
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In the principle of attraction Fourier believed himself to 
have discovered a laiv more important than Newton’s law of 
gravitation. He saw in it the means of redressing all the evils 
of industrial dispersion, competition, and property. Attrac- 
tion organizes and connects the cells of the new society, which 
he calls phalanges (or phalansteries, from the point of view 
of their territorial distribution), which are small independent 
and self-sufiBicient communities harmoniously uniting agricul- 
tural labour (rendered attractive by the emphasis laid upon 
horticulture and fruit-growing) and industrial labour ; which 
by living in common foster the social spirit of their members 
and reduce all the expenses of domestic life ; which divide 
the produce of their labour by the system of the ‘ action- 
ariate ’, giving the individual an interest in the well-being 
of his society ; which, lastly, stand in close relation to each 
other through those of their activities which relate to interests 
common to all. 

How the freedom of association is to be reconciled with 
the rigid and uniform structure of the phalanstery, with the 
resulting monotony of life, which will resemble that of the 
factory, and with the fixed number of its memben, Fourier 
does not tell us; here perhaps lies the inconsistency which 
will creep even into the most coherent dream. Yet Fourier’s 
imagination is rich in suggestions and inspirations recalling, 
as a biographer remarks, those of Edgar Allan Poe.' His 
phalanstery is the ideal model of the modern factory ; his 
principle that work in order to be productive must be 
pleasant is applied in many interesting ways to educational 
and social problems ; his faith in the power of association is 
simply prophetic : he foresees taking shape by its means such 
masterpieces of modern industry as the Suez and Panama 
Canals. His school, founded in 1825 and surviving until 
1850, was a training-ground for the best industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial brains of France. 

Saiijj-Simonianism and Fourierism, the collectivist ideal 
and^the , asspeia tionist ideal, were the two poles between 

' Charles Fourier, (Bares ehoistes, ed. Ch. Gide, Paris, Guillaumin, 
N.D. Gf. Gide’s introduction, p. iii. 
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which proletarian theory was to oscillate throughout tk 
nineteenth century. The one expressed the tendency towards 
State concentration, the other towards decentralisation and 
autonomy. The phalanstery is only a fantastic cross between 
a factory and a commune ; it at once anticipates trade union- 
ism and recalls the autonomous communes of the Rev olution. 
There are two forms of decentralization : one economic, the 
other territorial, implying two different species of federalism; 
but both alike are inspired by the anti-St^te outlook of ex- 
treme individualistic liberalism. 

In the transition from a fantastic e'^pression of desires to 
the practical organization of the working class, the centraliz- 
ihg or State tendency easily won the day. The tradition of 
an administrative and bureaucratic monarchy, wliich had 
already infected the bourgeoisie, infected the proletariate too 
as soon as it appeared under its own name upon the horizon 
.. of history. Saint-Simonism, stripped by Louis Blanc of its 
mystical trappings, offered the masses a simple and straight- 
forward catechi^. In Blanc’s Organisalion dit iravatl we hnd 
^ ^the familiar criticisms of the liberal bourgeoisie ; we find the 
' demonstration that the competition forced upon the working 
man is self-destructive because, by destroying the weaker 
businesses, it gives a monopoly to the strongest ; we find the 
contrast between the abstract bourgeois idea of rights and 
liberties, and the concrete idea of liberty and right as real 
power. The organization of labour preached by the Saint- 
Simonians was to be brought about through ateliers sociaux 
financed by the State, which thus became not only the politi- 
cal but the economic centre of the nation. The people’s right 
to work found a practical sanction in the providence of the 
• ; State. The one practical departure from Saint-Simonism 
■ was the substitution for the formula ‘ from each according to 
his capacity, to each according to his work ’, of the formula 
‘from each according to his capacity, to each according to his 
needs which is far less consistent than its predecessor. This 
catechism acquired great popularity in working-class circles 
during the last ten years of the reign of Louis-PhiHppCj 

served as the manifesto of the working-class revolution of 1848. 
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The individualistic or libertarian current of thought met 
with little support among the masses, and served only as an 
antithesis, and therefore a critical stimulus, to the predomi- 
nant Socialism. It was chiefly represented by Proudhon, who 
opened his career as a brilliant and disconcerting publicist 
in 1840 with his famous mmobe, Qu'est-ce que lapropriite? ‘ Pro- 
perty is theft.’ This reply has been compared to the pistol 
shot which compels the trax'ellcr to halt. It caused an uneasy 
excitement among the bourgeoisie, who felt in the increasing 
flood of the proletariate a menace to their own possessions. 
But Praudhon, though an enemy to bourgeois property, was 
noTess ah enemy to Communism, in which he saw a new form 
of the same tyranny. Property was the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong, Communism the exploitation of the 
sitongjiy the weak. This is the first and fundamental anti- 
thesis which in his later work Les Contradictions konorrdques is 
followed by many others, each polarizing in the form of an 
antithesis some principle of economic and social life ; labour, 
value, competition, credit, or the like. All these antitheses 
were based on the contradictory nature of modern life, which 
attempted to affirm at once freedom and coercion, the in- 
dividual and the State. As Proudhon later wrote in his Idee 
generale de la revolution au xixme siecle, written after the revolu- 
tionary crisis of 1848, the contradiction goes back to Rous- 
seau, who, starting from the demands of a reasonable indivi- 
dualism in the Control social, in fact overthrew them by 
creating a compact of hate, a code of capitalistic and mer- 
cantile tyranny. The logical consequence of contractualism 
is the destruction of the State ; the replacement of relations 
based on a coercive authority by voluntary and spontaneous 
relations. Individualism, pushed to its extreme consequences, 
would lead to a mutualism, the rule of perfect social recipro- 
city, and would provide a fertile principle for the resolution 
of all these antinomies. 

Proudhon’s so-caUed syntheses are the weakest and most 
sophistical part of his work. He wished to introduce into 
them the spirit of the Hegelian dialectic, but he was only 
a dabbler in philosophy, and when he quotes Kant or Hegel 
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he commits the most elementary blunders.' These things are 
not his line ; the real Proudhon appears in the brilliant art 
with which he develops his antinomies, where his caustic, 
eccentric, and penetrating wit is at its case. In reality he is 
an anarchist, though he makes a show of rising above 
anarchy to autarchy ; the political principles of Conserva- 
, tives, Liberals, and Socialists are all equally distasteful to him, 
and he takes keen pleasure in riddling them and reducing 
\ them to shreds with a kind of malevolent fury'. This explains 
the interest aroused by his work before 1848, when society 
was in a state of ferment. All parties could borrow from him 
with equal satisfaction ; tlie Conservatives appropriating his 
anti-Socialistic themes, and vice versa ; and both alike ful- 
minating against that part of his work which contradicted 
their own views. 

The memoirs on property was followed by an outbreak of 
French essays in defence of this ‘ palladium ’ of modern 
liberty. Every writer in the country seems to have felt im- 
pelled to compose one of these on his own account ; and dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1848 there were prize competitions for 
the most convincing and popular defence ; but a contem- 
porary reports that the result, at any rate as far as quality was 
concerned, amounted to very little. 

The economists, on the other hand, feeling their prestige 
shaken by the contradictions discovered by Proudhon in 
their works, also felt bound to defend themselves and to 
engage in a counter-attack. Bastiat answered Proudhon’s 
contradictions in his own Harmonies economiques, in which, by 
a curious phenomenon of mimicry, he comes much nearer to 
Proudhon, except as regards wit, than one might think at 
first sight. Bastiat, the last representative of tlie school of Say, 
' was himsefr an individualist, and agreed with his adversary 
in desiring an almost complete suppression of the State. But 
this ideal was for him not a reconciliation of antinomies, but 
rather the natural expression of certain vague harmonies, 
slurring over the apparent discords of social life. It is diffi- 

' See e.g. his interpretation of the Kantian doctrine of space and tiine 
in his SysUm des contradictions deonomiqws (ed. Flanunarion), ii. 39®- 
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cult to see how an economist could have written so tedious 


a work as Les Harmonies konomiques, which very properly 
became a butt for the satire of the Socialists.' It is an echo of 


eighteenth-century optimism with its identification of private 
and public interests; and the hostility towards the State 
which marks the earlier Liberalism finds in it a singularly 
crude and grotesque expression . : 

In imitation of Cobden, Bastiat wished to found an anti- 


protection league in France, and published a volume of the 
chief speeches by member’s of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
translated into French ; but he found himself confronted by 
the invincible hostility of French landowners and manufac- 


turers, and the book only served to introduce the continental 


public to the English free-trade movement, and to prepare 
the way for Cobden’s enthusiastic reception on his conti- 
nental travels following his victory in 1846. 

The most important writer of this period, perhaps the 
greatest French writer of the nineteenth century, is Alexis de 
Tocqueville. His work on Democracy in America, published in 
1835 and reprinted twelve times before the Revolution of 
1848, marks a turning-point in the attitude of Liberalism 
towards the changed historical environment which has seen 
the revival of democracy and the rise of Socialism. 

We left the doctrinaire Liberalism of the Restoration en- 


closed within the narrow confines of legal citizenship and 
hostile to any extension of tliese limits : in the memory of 
revolutionary excesses, combined with a stubborn class- 
selfishness, it saw democracy in a sinister light. Nothing 
could be better adapted to dispel this suspicion than a work 
like De Tocquevillc’s, free from all apologetic intention, 
composed with the cool lucidity of a man whose only care 
was to analyse calmly and sincerely an historical pheno- 
menon taking place on a stage far removed from the political 
conflicts which were beginning to disturb France. 

But while writing of America, De Tocqueville had his eye 
on his own country ; and even the somewhat abstract and 
deductive character of his historical reflections facilitated 


their application to an unnamed problem nearer home. 
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Not only the Americans, but the French too, had a love of 
equality leading them towards democracy ; not based on an 
origin^ equality of conditions and a widespread Puritan 
sentiment, but upon the assiduous work of a levelling 
monarchy and the completion of this work by the Revolu- 
tion. Recently a new levelling factor had made itself felt, 
namely industry. As the principle of the division of labour 
was more and more completely applied, the workman be- 
came weaker, more limited, more dependent; as tire art 
progressed, the artisan decayed. 

Now the peril inherent in this democratic atomism was 
tyranny. As the resistance of individuals aud groups de- 
creased, the way was thrown open to those great administra- 
tive and political concentrations of which tyranny consists. 
Thus in the new industrial world the degradation of the pro- 
letariate was accompanied by an increase in the power of the 
masters. While the workman devoted himself more and more 
completely to the study of a single detail of production, the 
employer turned his attention towards an ever-increasing 
field, his outlook becoming broader as that of the workman 
became narrower. Before long the workman would need 
nothing but unintelligent physical strength ; while the manu- 
facturer, in order to succeed, must possess not only science, 
but almost genius. The latter was approximating to the 
ruler of a vast empire, the former to a brute. Thus, as the 
mass of the nation turned towards democracy, the manufac- 
turers as a class became more aristocratic. The growing 
assimilation of the one was matched by the growing dif- 
ferentiation of the other. Industrial aristocracy was the 
harshest and most remorseless that the world had seen ; first 
it impoverished and brutalized the men whom it employed 
for its own ends, and then it abandoned them in time of 
crisis and left them to be supported by public charity.’ 

But the danger due to industrial despotism does not only 
come fitim above. Perhaps this is the lesser danger, because 
it is on a smaller scale. There is also a danger from below. 

' De Tocqueville, De la democralique en Amingue, ed. i3> 
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In the end the ^vorkmen must prevail, because they have 
the force of numbers on their side, and the higher wages 
which they are extorting from their employers will mie 
them day by day less dependent and more dissatisfied. The 
anonymous multitude carries in its heart a despotism less 
obvious than that of the pritileged class, but more insidious 
and deep-seated, bent on destroying even the smallest in- 
equality and on besto\\ing upon the mass all the power it 
can wrest from the individual. 

As compared witli old-fashioned personal despotism, this 
new despotism which is growing up in the democratic nations 
of our day is more sweeping and less painful ; it degrades men 
without torturing them. It expresses itself through an abso- 
lute State power, detailed, uniform, provident, and mild, 
which would be paternal had it been designed to prepare 
men for a life of maturitv' ; but its true intention is to arrest 
them permanently at the stage of infancy.' 

What are the consequences of centralization ? It succeeds 
in imposing upon the affairs of the nation a high degree of 
regularity, and reducing the social organism to a kind of 
administrative torpor. It excels in hindering, not in acting. 
When it is necessary to change society profoundly or to set 
It into rapid motion, its strength deserts it. Whenever its 
rules require the smallest co-operation on the part of indivi- 
duals, one is surprised at the weakness of this great machine. 
Thus we find ourselves watching a twofold process of an 
increase of power on the one hand and its diminution on the 
other. In no previous period of history has the State appeared 
either so weak or so strong. 

Our contemporaries often confuse despotism with auto- 
nomy. They console themselves for their condition of depen- 
dence by reflecting that they have themselves chosen those 
upon whom they depend. Many people to-day adapt them- 
selves easily to this compromise between administrative 
despotism and the sovereignty of the people, by believing 
that they have sufficiently guaranteed the liberty of the in- 
dividual when they have in feet surrendered him to the 
' Op. fit, ii. 356, 358. 
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central power. Yet this illusion is a symptom of a centrifugal 
force acting within democracy and tending to neutralize its 
effects : the force of liberty. In a highly centralized country, 
national representation certainly diminishes the evils of exces- 
sive centralization, but it does not destroy them. 

The passion for liberty must not allow itself to be ex- 
hausted by a formal assertion of popular so\ ercignty, but 
must exert itself perpetually in every human activity. Since 
the advent of democracy is inevitable, and has indeed 
already taken place, we must neutralize its venom by means 
of all the antidotes which liberty can afford. Yet no task 
can be harder than that which democracy at once necessi- 
tates and impedes. It destroy's all the barriers which ought 
to restrain it, and paralyses the indi\idual energies which 
ought to resist it. In this state of things the school of libeity 
is a hard school, while despotism is rich in attractions, 
offering itself as the cure of all evils, the safeguard of rights, 
the champion of the oppressed, and the source of order. 
Nations sink into slumber amid the prosperity winch it brings 
in its train ; when they awake, they recognize their wretched- 
ness. Freedom, on the contrary, comes into being for the 
most part amid storms, is established painfully among ei\il 
discords, and yields its benefits only when it has grown old. 

But how must we set it in motion? As democratic despot- 
ism attacks one by one the forms of individual and social 
activity, liberty must oppose it point by point: political 
guarantees, freedom of education, of religion, of opinion, of 
association, each has its place in the struggle. The u'hole 
field of history, levelled by despotism, must be broken up on 
every side, so as to create everywhere centres of resistance. 
The ‘ guarantism ’ which the liberal thought of the Restora- 
tion elaborately worked out in opposition to the despotic 
claims of the Crown must be turned against this new 
monarchy, which differs from its predecessor only in being 
more widely and deeply rooted. 

Thus the liberal thought which seemed to have grown old 
and stale in the selfish defence of class privileges found a new 
and wider field of action and an opportunity of drawing on 
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new sources of strength. If doctrinaires like Guizot con- 
tinued to show themselves impenetrable to these demands, 
more open minds threw themselves confidently and eagerly 
into the path pointed out by De Tocque\ille. The pro- 
gramme of a liberal democracy attracted Lamartine, who 
devoted to it hk Politique rationnelle ; the philosopher Vacherot 
wrote a book De la Dmocratie ; the politicians who were to 
take the lead in the Revolution of 1848, Odilon Barrot and 
Ledru-Rollin, had democratic sympathies, and even Thiers 
included many elements of democratic origin in his pro- 
gramme of constitutional opposition to Guizot’s ministry. 

De Tocqueville dispelled a nightmare by showing that the 
democratic idea, far from being a revolutionary aberration, 
stood upon the highway of French history. To his penetrat- 
ing mind, eveiy thing in die \ arious periods of this history 
which appeared discordant with the preceding period reveals 
itself as exhibiting an uninterrupted and uniform continuity, 
which proves the French people, superficially regarded as 
fickle and inconstant, the most consistent and stable of all 
nations. The Revolution of 1848 was to provide only another 
proof of this consistency in the midst and in spite of change. 

§3. 1848 

On the 27th of January 1848, while Parliament was dis- 
cussing its reply to the speech from the throne, De Tocque- 
ville, in a famous speech, analysed the situation as follows : 

‘ For the first time for fifteen years,’ he said, ‘ I confess to the 
chamber that I feel a certain fear for the future. The feeling, 
the instinct of instability, the herald of revolution, exists in the 
country to a high degree. If I examine the governing class and 
the governed class, I find in both alike something which disturbs 
me and frightens me. What I see may be expressed in a few 
words ; the customs of the people are changing day by day. Pre- 
cisely because morality no longer reigns in the chief acts of life, 
It does not descend into acts of less importance ; and because in 
public life self-interest has taken the place of disinterested feel- 
mgs, it controls private life also. Reflect,’ he added, ‘ upon what 
u happening within the working classes, which to-day, we must 
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recognize, are quiet. Do you noi sec that their passions, froi 
being political, have become social? We discuss the justice o 
the distribution of property ; but it is my profound convictim 
that we are sleeping upon a volcano. iThe regime of 1830 gavi 
much less extension of ficedom than might reasonably have beei 
expected.] Our rulers granted a kind of safc-conduct to vice am 
immorality. When I set myself to seek at different times am 
among different peoples the effectual cause that has brought abou 
the ruin of a governing class, I see in such and such a man 0 
event the accidental and superficial cause ; but the tcal and effec 
tual cause, believe me, why men lose power, is that they becomi 
unworthy to possess it. I believe in the value of electoral refoim 
and the urgency of parliamentary reform; but I am not si 
senseless as to be ignorant that laws, taken by themselves, do no 
. make the destiny of peoples. No ; it is not the machinery of laiv, 
that produces great events in this world : what brings events a 
pass is the spirit of the government.’ ‘ 

This speech is an accurate judgement upon the regime 0 
Louis-Philippe and a luminous anticipation of coming events 
14 beurgidsis entrenched in the stronghold of its pmHegis 
mut of all relation with a renascent social world ; a natron 
i government, anxious ttj keep the peace at any price, even al 
_ the price of its honour^ which has nothing to say to its sub- 
; jects but a crude enrickssez-vous : that is the political situation 
; in France on the eve of the Revolution. 

JThe occasion of the revolution was provided by that pari 
of the liberal bourgeoisie which had lately come into contaci 
with the democratic and social movements of the time ; these 
it hoped to check by means of political reforms, and set 
j itself, led by Thiers, to oppose the government of Guizot and 
’ arouse public interest in' its programme by means of political 
banquets/ But these political reforms were soon swept away 
by the democratic revolution, and this in turn debouched 
into a yet wider movement of a socialistic character. As 
Laurent Stein, the most penetrating student of modern 
France, had already foretold in 1842, the new French Revolu- 
tion would be not merely political, but social. 

The year 1848 is a date not in the history of France alouCi 
‘ Dimocratie m Amlnqut, appendix, ii. 455-68. 
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but in the history of Europe. In Germany, in Austria, in 
Hungary, in Italy, and to a limited degree even in England, 
the force set in motion by France produced a rapid effect, 
and its diffusion was complicated by the interference of a 
second motive : a claim on the part of peoples as yet deprived 
of national unity to freedom from foreign domination. The 
social character of these revolutions, even if attenuated, was 
everywhere perceptible. On every side it was the liberal and 
democratic bourgeoisie that excited the revolutionary move- 
nifint and attempted to limit its operation, but was over- 
whelmed by the action of the masses which it had itself set 
m motion, and which were resolved to profit by it on their 
own account even at the expense of their allies. Confronted 
by this unforeseen outburst, the liberal bomgeoisie, terrified by 
the spectre of Communism, demanded a reaction. This it 
brought about at first by means of the National Guard, 
which took the field against the revolted masses in the towns 
and the country ; but, this weak barrier proving insufficient, 
it joined hands with the ancient forces of reaction, the lately 
detested tyrants where these still existed, or new tyrants 
where these could be improvised. Communism was checked, 
and the masses reduced to subjection ; but liberty was sup- 
pressed with them, and with liberty perished national in- 
dependence where this had been gained. 

It is in France that the revolutionary movement may be 
seen following this course in its strictest simplicity, because 
the case is uncomplicated by any factors other than the 
purely social question. )ln tlic first days of the Resolution the 
constitutional opposition vanished, and wiOi it the govern- 
ment ; the Revolution created a democratic petit-bourgeois re- 
public with socialistic trimmings designed to tickle the fancy 
of the mob. Blanc and Albert, representatives of the working 
class, were made members of the provisional government',, 
but 'unlike their democratic colleagues they were ministers 
without portfolio; as Proudhon sarcastically put it, they 
would have Eked to figure as worker-bees of the Revolution, 
instead of which they were cast for the part of grasshoppers. 
The principle of the organization of labour, on which the 
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eyes of the workers had been fixed for the last ten years, 
issued only in the creation of ateliers nationaux instead of 
ateliers sociaux ; that is, in substance, the creation of legions 
of unemployed, paid by the State, whose number grew 
gigantically from day to day and whom the go\ emment \sas 
compelled to employ in the most futile manner. State in- 
dustries cannot be organized by a simple woi d of command ; 
a calm and methodical preparation is indispensable, and this 
the march of the Revolution did not permit. And the com ic- 
tion that atelieis nationaux were a mere temporary expedient 
was so firmly rooted in the minds of the democratic rulers, 
that their organization was entrusted not to a Socialist, but 
to Thomas, a bourgeois strongly hostile to Blanc. The ivorl- 
1 men soon felt that they had been deceit cd Instead of gain- 
ing control of the State, they were olTcrcd a kind of degrad- 
ing legal charity, imposing a heavy burden upon the tav 
I payers. The organization of labour ttas a farce, and an 
expensive farce; as was soon discot ered by the peasants, 
whose taxes rose by 45 per cent. 

' \ The discontent of the small bouigeoisie began to affect the 
elections, now conducted by universa! cufirage. The result 
,was a majority in favour of a reactionary poILy, ready to 
sacrifice all its liberties for the sake of exor ci/.ing Communism!j 
Such an environment favoured the fabrication arrd diffusion 
of skilful falsehoods, designed to throw a lurid light upon the 
proletariate and its leaders, by attributing to the latter a life 
of the most unbridled dissipation. Public morality was out- 
raged and urgently demanded, what interest had already 
suggested, a inilitary dictatorship to check the proletariate 
The struggle between the bourgeois democracy and Socialism 
drew to a bloody end during the day's of June, when General 
, Cavaignac won the glorious title of sa\ iour of his country and 
paved the way for the more lasting dictatorship of Louis 
Napoleon. ’ 

\|rhe_ most important. nnUtiral rnru pr|iienrp of these events 
was the_complete detachmenf pf the bourgeoisie from the pro- 
letariate, 'dShoerSy^'from Socialism, a detachment whicli 
had been gradually asserting itself in the course of industrial 
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evolution f and the development of party politics. For the 
moment, however, it seemed as though the conflict were to 
end very differently. The democracy found in Louis-Napo- 
leon the dictator whom Dc Tocqueville had foretold: the ' 
elu de sept millions, the living expression of the will of the 
French people as expressed in a plebiscite. The working 
class seemed bent upon hamc'sing itself to tlie conqueror’s 
chariot. Defeated and disorganized, it concentrated all its 
hatred upon its victor. General Cavaignac, and yielded to 
the blandishments of Napoleon, who nevertheless was raised 
to the throne by the very forces which had brought about a 
bloody reaction. But Napoleon had a socialistic record ; he 
once belonged to the school of Fourier, and had been an ally 
of Blanc, with whom he had discussed the principles of the 
orj^ization of labour ; he was the avatar of the Napoleonic 
idea whose power was felt in the humblest cottage ; and the 
proletariate put its faith in him, hoping that the pressure of 
reaction would at least lie upon it the more lightly. The 
partisans of law and order were quick to celebrate their vic- 
tory; Reybaud, in a new edition of his £tude sm Us Rifoma- 
leurs, announced the death of Socialism. In point of fact this 
was perhaps the moment of its birth. What was dead was 
the illusion that the organization of labour could be im- 
provised and bestowed as a gill from above, and that the 
right to work was a graceful concession on the part of the 
bourgemie. The death of these illusions was the condition of 
the birth of a Socialism tliat could educate the masses to 
organize themselves and to claim their own rights by means 
of class war. The Communists’ Manifesto dates from the exqct 
time at which the death of Socialism was proclaimed. 

The dictatorship of Napoleon was that mild and degrading!^ 
power which De Tocqueville described as characteristic of 
modem democracy. The same policy of reconciliation which 
had succeeded with the working class was used by Napoleon 
in his dealings with the Catholics. If the groups of Liberal 
Catholics resisted his blandishments, and held firmly to their 
Liberalism, themain Catholic body, led by Falloux and Veuil- 
lot (editor oiL'Univers), was ready enough to support a ruler 
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who proposed to unite throne and altar : and the Vatican 
was the chief intennediary in the compact, and received in 
exchange a well-earned reward in the French chassepots that 
destroyed the Roman republic. The dictator’s attachment 
to the Pope, which began to show itself while the repub- 
lican government was still technically in existence, naturally 
found a certain amount of support among democratic anti- 
clericals. Odilon Barrot did not hesitate to approve the 
Roman expedition, for which he offered the truly Christian 
justification that spiritual power and temporal power must 
be united at Rome in order that they might be divided else- 
where. Napoleon accepted the premisses, which harmonized 
with his own views, and rejected the conclusion by reaffirm- 
ing the Concordat. Thus the last hope of Liberalism, shared 
by Montalembert’s Catholic group, was disappointed. 

§ 4. LIBERALISM AND THE SECOND EMPIRE 

1 ' The party which was really defeated by the Revolution 
' was that of the Liberals, or those of them who felt the pro- 
I ! found moral degradation of a dictatorship outraging their 
' I senatef their own human digm’ty The p ofcssional Liberals 
1' were quite at their ease. Guizot, whose narrowness and 
political obtuseness was a chief cause of the Rev olulion, could 
still write an unctuous little work called De la Dmocralii a 
France, with the complacency of one who could claim to have 
foretold the inevitable consequence of all democratic follies. 
Thiers, wiser and more subtle, held his tongue, and awaited 
another opportunity of seizing the power which had slipped 
between his fingers in 1848. 

De Tocqueville, though he might more justifiably than any 
one else have claimed a foreknowledge of the course of events, 
looked at the situation with very different feelings. He saw 
in the loss of liberty a painful mutilation of his own human 
nature, independently of any social, legal, and political in- 
terest. 

‘ L do not b e^svCr iejaj^ ‘ that the real love of liberty ever 
'■ arises froni th e cons ideiacMn of material benefits, which often 
, rather obscureslt. T&t which has at all times won the hearts of ^ 
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a jew for the cause of liberty is its own attractions, its own charm, 
apart from its benefits : the pleasure of being able to speak, to 
act, to breathe, without lestiiLtion, under the sole government 
of God and the laws. Any one who seeks in liberty something 
other than this is born for slavciy.’ 

This is genuine Liberalism, not to be tamed by any dictator- 
ship, against which it is the first and most direct centre of 
resistance. The Empire, based upon plebiscite and bureau- 
cracy, and carrying the corrupting influences of a Caesarian 
democracy into the very cottages of the people, offered many 
opportunities for a revival of Liberalism by the mere fact that 
.. it revealed and brought to light the distinction between the 
servile mass and the man of tvill and character. 

The Liberal theory of this period was inspired by Constant 
and iJe Tocqucville. The former put forward the political 
system of guarantism as against despotic government ; the 
latter, a programme of Liberal democracy, rendered the more 
ur^itby the degeneration of democratic tyranny. The chief 
representatives of tliis tendency were Laboulaye, who con- 
structed his theory of the State and its limits on the lines of 
Ancient and Modern Libetly ; Simon, the author of many works 
analysing in detail the various liberties of conscience, of work, 
civil and political ; and Prevost-Paradol, who set forth a plan 
of self-government in La France nouvelle. These writers show 
much the same tendencies of thought; not only is their 
fundamental theory the same, but the situation upon which 
their criticism is brought to bear is not such as to permit any 
considerable differences of judgement. The Revolution of 
1848, says Laboulaye, has shown how remote our generation 
Jsirom Liberal ideas. After thirty-three years of constitu- 
tional government, it has been possible to revive the most 
disastrous errors of the first Revolution. Publicists who boast 
of being progressive have asserted that the individual is made 
for society and not vice versa, thus returning to the Contrat 
social and the tyranny of the Convention ; Utopians destroy 
the family and propose to turn France into a factory ; legis- 
lators imbued with the prejudices of 1789 can think of no 
better way of establishing the reign of democracy than by 
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weakening the executive power, as if energetic authority were 
not the first guarantee of freedom.’ 

''The one positive fruit of the Revolution, says Laboulaye, 
was a fresh concentration of governmental power on'Ih'E' 
ruins of the constitutional liberties of 1814 and 1830. To-' 3 aj 
the State is everything; the monarchy is unlimited; the 
bureaucracy is omnipotent. The sovereignty of the people 
has only succeeded in destroying itself ind justifying Con- 
stant’s profound distrust of diis principle, a principle laid 
down without guarantees and indeed with the intention of 
rendering guarantees superfluous. The confusion of electoral 
and parliamentary sovereignty with liberty has opened the 
#ay to despotism, and has prosed indirectly and negatively 
that before citizens can exercise political rights they must be 
carefully educated by a training in the affairs of their com- 
mune, department, church, institution, and school. 

Local self-government is the true antidote to all despotism. 
And the enemy to be resisted is not the form of government, 
not political unity, which is the strength and greatness of 
France, but administrative uniformity and bureaucratic en- 
croachment. On this all Liberal writers now agree, and, like 
their Restoration predecessors, take the old English system 
as a model for their administrative reforms. 

^ This recognition of local autonomy implies another auto- 
; nomy, concerned not with local divisions but with a freer 
I'and more mobile distribution of forces within an ideal and 
spontaneously established organism : the right of association. 
The recent Revolution has shown the importance of this right. 
For Laboulaye the only remedy for political agitation is to 
provide another channel for the outlet of these activities.’ 
Simon with profounder insight sees here a means of educating 
the working classes, calculated at once to satisfy their demand 
for equality Md to create in them a loftier ideal of liberty. 
But the idea of association must be completely separated from 

' E. Laboulaye, L’£tat et ses limites (Ital. tr. in Bibl, sc. palit., set. i, 
vol. 7), p. 784. 

^ E. Laboulaye, Lt Parti libird, son programsne it son avenisj Paris, 1863, 
P- 43 - 
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the dictatorship and from all supine dependence upon the 
providence of the State ; its realization is the business not of 
the State, but of the workman himself, acting with perfect 
freedom.’ 

Thjs is the new and peculiar feature of the Liberalism of the 
Second Empire, as compared with that of the Restoration. 
Jg, other respects they are indistinguishable, at least in spirit; 
j though tire object of Liberal criticism is now no longer the 
old monarchy but the democratic Caesarism. The writers 
quoted have a tendency, favoured by the necessity of con- 
ducting their guerrilla warfare with circumspection, to ignore 
the form of government and to represent the conflict in a 
purely impersonal way, as a conflict between the individual 
and the State. They never regard this antithesis as ultimate, 
and therefore they never so far depart from the political 
tradidon of their country as to display hostility towards the 
State as such. As Laboulaye says, 

‘ the State, as representing nationality and justice, is the greatest 
and most august of human institutions ; it is the country itself in 
visible form. But if it oversteps its own domain, it is a tyrant. Its 
limit is the freedom of the citizen, the principles of 1789. But to 
secure this freedom, constitutions are not enough. Constitutions 
are magnificent inscriptions cut on the front of the temple ; but 
from the house that bears his name the god is absent, and in 
his place is worshipped a phantom which deserts and deeeives 
its worshippers. Sovereignty.’ ’ 

While these writers are led by their individualistic tem- 
perament to emphasize the importance of the State’s limits, 
without denying its positive function, others show an op- 
posite preference, and point out that the rights of individuals 
acquire meaning and practical solidity only through the 
State. This argument is far from being anti-Liberal ; but 
when it becomes the dominant motive of a political theory, 
it is in danger of creating a dangerous emphasis on authority 
to the exclusion of liberty. This is visible in one of the most 
vigorous political writers of the Second Empire, Dupont 

■ J. Simon, i« Traoaii, Paris, ed. 4, 1867, pp. 121-4. 

* L'&at et ses limites, p. 810. 
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White. The thesis of his chief work, L’Individu ei I'Btat, is that 
freedom and the State, life and law, grow simultaneously on 
parallel lines. Freedom, legally speaking, means that no one 
is obliged to obey the mere will of his fellow man ; obedience 
is due only to the law, the presumed e-xpression of reason. 
Even the law can bind no one to do what is incompatible 
with the elements and ends of his nature : not only tlie rule 
of law, but the equity of law is implied by the spirit of free- 
dom and human rights. 

But this liberty and these rights appear simultaneously with 
the State. The reign of equity, of law, is full of complica- 
tions ; the procedure of force is simple and summary. A 
society in which a sense of equity is awakened exhibits in- 
creasing constitutional complexities; first it promulgates 
rights, then it particularizes them into regulations ; then, in 
order to secure them, it creates guarantees, sanctions, com- 
pulsions, a whole hierarchy of authorities, a whole apparatus 
of procedures, limitations, and checks, rightly called an 
organization, because unless it is thus constituted a right is 
useless. Authority is created in order to make liberty possible.' 

‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; great words, if any words 
are great; but I know none less capable of realizing them- 
selves unaided. Revolutions, to their eternal glory, utter 
these words ; but it is the business of governments to peiform 
what revolutions promise.’ How can that average of rights 
which is called equality be established except by correcting 
here a deficiency of rights, there an excess or a privilege? 
This correction can only be effected by the State. What is 
liberty of worship but the supervision of worship by the 
State? Religious toleration is one of those advances which 
give one power the more to the State. That is the way in 
which freedom grows up : it only exists for all at the cost of 
a dependence and a discipline imposed upon all ; that is the 
work of authority.* 

The principle laid down by De Maistre, that the weaker 
an iMtitution is the more people legislate and write about it, 

‘ Dupont White, L’Mimdu ei VJSlat, Paris, ed. a, 1858, p. 37 - 

“ Op. at., pp. 39 segg. 
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is thus rejected by Dupont White. The progress of Society 
implies an ever-increasing legislative and regulative activity, 
an increasingly energetic expansion of authority from the 
centre to the circumference. Every growth of life is in- 
evitably accompanied by an increase in the number of 
organs ; thus the vast extension of the modern State, far from 
implying an intolerant oppression of the individual, repre- 
sents the growth of his liberty. 

This is true ; but the patli which it opens up is dangerous. 
It may encourage the illusion that freedom consists precisely 
in that complex of laws and regulations in which it clothes 
itself in order to survive in a social environment ; and thus it 
may lead to the substitution of tailors’ dummies for real 
people, unnoticed by an observer who only looks at the 
clothes. This is what happens to Dupont White in his 
volume La Centralisation, the sequel to L’Individu et in 
which the love of authority is pushed to the point of advo- 
cating a uniform centralization, and the self-government of 
the Liberals is condemned as a survival of feudalism.' 

But the author is not unaware of the perils of centraliza- 
tion. The State becomes the butt for every criticism, and its 
very omnipotence thus renders its power precarious ; in the 
last resort, centralization may lead to revolution. But no 
matter, he adds, if there must be criticism ! A graver mistake 
leads him, in enumerating the means by which a centralized 
country may still be free, to mention, side by side with repre- 
sentative institutions, ‘ that outstanding force which is called 
the capital, which at once produces centralization and affords 
a ready-made counterpoise to the outstanding influence con- 
ferred by centralization upon the executive power Unless 
we are mistaken, this means that the author appeals to the 
revolutionary Commune of Paris as a counterpoise to the 
Convention ; in other words, finds a model for the Liberal 
State in the worst anarchy of the Revolution. 

But in spite of his tendency towards authoritarian demo- 
cracy, Dupont White preserves at l^t a touch of liberalism 

' Dupont White, La CailraHsalum, Paris, i860, p. 8. 

• Op.eit.,pp. 117,278. 
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which imparts a certain relief to the flat canvas of centraliza- 
tion. But tliis disappears altogether in the sociology of Comte, 
who presents us with a pure and simple democracy, crude 
and brutal beneath its scientific and ‘ positive ’ vesture. 
From the principle that Society is reality par excellence Comte 
draws the conclusion that institutions made for the indnidual 
must vanish. Freedom of criticism is the corner-stone of the 
doctrine which, following the Saint-Simonians, he calls 
‘ critical ’ ; destroy that, and the rest will go. In a scientific 
and ‘ organic ’ Society, there is no more room for liberty of 
conscience than there is in astronomy, chemistry, or ph}sio- 
logy. Popular sovereignty is a meaningless phrase ; the woid 
right must be struck out of the political t ocabuhrry as the 
word cause is to be deleted from the philosophical ; the indi\i- 
dual man is an abstraction ; the only thing which exists is 
Society, and the only form of government is a dictatorship 
exercised in its interests. The coup d’etat of 1852 had in the 
eyes of Comte the merit of initiating the dictatorial phase, 
the only genuinely French phase, of the Second B-cpahlit. 

John Stuart Mill described this conception as ‘ the most 
complete system of spiritual and temporal despotism that 
ever issued from the brain of any human being except per- 
haps Ignatius Loyola ’. Even Comte’s followers, the faithful 
Ijttre and later the sociologist Durkheim, thought it mon- 
strous, and repudiated its extreme consequences, 'r ct socio- 
logical Positivism, even in a mild form, is for democracy a 
swamp in which principles and programmes rot and fester, 
and which as it encroaches upon modern political life has 
degraded its intellectual character, deadened it and cor- 
rupted it. This disease has turned the finest and most aristo- 
cratic minds away from democracy in loathing, and has 
converted the philosophical reaction against Positivism into 
an anti-democratic crusade in the interests of exotic or out- 
of-date political doctrines. This has been a serious loss to 
European public life, because democracy, though still 
remaining the predominant factor in politics, has become 
an exclusive possession of ignorant and uneducated minds. 

As compared with the theocratic despotism of ^ Comte, 
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a genuine old-fashioned theocracy like that of Montalembert 
appears not only dignified but even liberal. On the rise of 
Napoleon, Montalembert sadly remarked that silence had 
become the ideal of France, the country which had so long 
made an idol of free speech. 

‘ But posterity will know,’ he added, ‘ that there was one old 
soldier in the cause of Catholicism and liberty, who before 1830 
already separated the Catholic cause from the royalist; who 
under the regime of July championed the independence of the 
Church upon the civil power; who in 1848 fought with all his 
might against the identification of Christianity with democracy ; 
who in 1852 protests against the sacrifice of liberty to force under 
the pretext of religion.’ ' 

The acquiescence of tlie Catholics is what most distresses 
Montalembert. Did they know that of all governments that 
which had always most endangered the Church was absolute 
government? did they know that tlie domination of a single 
man, claiming to act for all and think for all, was the ideal of 
paganism, as realized in the Roman Empire? Liberty and 
common rights were all that the Church and her believers 
demanded. A representative government, with a division of 
powers and a control over the work of government by the 
people, had been in all ages the condition of great and per- 
manent influence upon the affairs of the world ; the power 
of a single man had never produced anything except a bril- 
liant but transient greatness and a brittle power like that of 
Louis XIV or Napoleon. 

In practical politics, the various ideal motives of French 
Liberalism combined to form a single opposition to the Em- 
pire. But the exigences of tlie struggle brought them into 
alliance with very different elements, republican, legitimist, 
Orleanist. Every one who was discontented and restless 
united under the banner of Liberalism against the tranquillity 
of Napoleon’s government. The result was a chaotic mixture, 
soon acted upon by the dictator’s skill in those arts of corrup- 
tion and blandishment which he had already put into prac- 

’ Montalembert, Dts intirits calholiqms au xvf siiele, Bruxelles, 185a, 
p. ja. 
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tice in his dealings with the Socialists, the Demoerats, and the 

Catholics. 

The Liberal Empire was the second phase of Napoleon’s 
kaleidoscopic policy, and b^an to appear about i860. 
Liberty, in the Emperor’s own words, cannot found a king- 
dom, but may in time consolidate it. In this remark, as in 
many others, he may have been sincere ; in a despotism there 
is generally one Liberal, the despot himself. But a Liberal of 
this type seldom displays a light or skilful touch. The com er- 
sion of Napoleon III to Liberalism turned his policy towards 
a path upon which the majority of the country were not dis- 
posed to follow him : the path of free trade. He became a 
convert to the doctrine of the economists on this subject, 
which we have already seen to be a superficial echo of the 
English system, and which had failed to win the support of 
a single nineteenth-century French writer or statesman out- 
side the ‘ sect ’ of the economists themselves. Hating become 
a convert in theory, he hastened to become an exponent of 
free trade in practice, and negotiated with Cobden the com- 
mercial treaty of i860. 

But despotism is obliged to use coercion in order to create 
freedom ; that is, to destroy it by the very act intended to 
create it. The manufacturers and the agriculturists, the 
great majority of the economic forces of the nation, pro- 
tested against Napoleon’s move and formed a ‘ League for 
the protection of national labour ’. The manufacturers might 
have gained by free trade : those of them at least who im- 
ported raw material from England, and perhaps even more 
definitely those producing objects of luxury, to which pro- 
tectionism is wholly unsuited. This had been long ago ob- 
served by Cobden, when in the course of the Manchester 
School’s campaign he called the attention of his country- 
men to the complementary character of the textile industries 
in the two countries, and the consequent advantage of free 
trade, by which the English cotton and woollen manufactures 
would serve to clothe the French working man, while the 
fine French linens and the Parisian clothing industry would 
find a market in the upper classes of English society. 
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But the manufacturers were resolved, even if they lost by 
it, to maintain their old protectionist tradition, and refused 
to abandon it for a competition whose outcome was uncer- 
tain. They preferred to share the easy profits of State protec- 
tion with the agriculturists. And after the brief interlude of 
free trade forced by Napoleon III upon the unwilling pro- 
ducers, the history of French finance presents a progressive 
increase of import duties on agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducts, resulting from a compromise between the opposed 
interests of the two classes. 

§ 5. THE LIBERALISM OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

The fact that the Liberal opposition to the Empire did not 
prevent it from lasting eighteen years, and falling at last not 
through an internal crisis but because of a military disaster, 
shows how little a sense of freedom was diffused through the 
French public consciousness, or rather how completely it 
was dominated by the prevailing democratic and social ten- 
dencies. The Third Republic, born in defeat, and com- 
pelled from birth to struggle for existence against the Parisian 
revolutionaries’ attempts to disrupt the State, has a strongly 
authoritarian character and a tendency towards the concen- 
tration of powers, resembling, except in externals, the atti- 
tude of the Empire. Against the Commune, which claimed 
for Paris the right to govern itself and form a federal alliance 
with other communities, tlic Republic took its stand on 
Napoleon’s maxim that liberty is no foundation for a new 
State. Federalism has never brought success to its votaries 
in France, from the Girondrns to the Communards ; and has 
only served to emphasize by their utter discomfiture the 
fundamentally centralized political and administrative struc- 
ture of the French State. 

This long-established historical tradition was in the present 
case reinforced by all those circumstances and impulses 
which emphasized and accentuated the activity of the State 
in contemporary Europe, and found in France an environ- 
ment peculiarly favourable to their action. 

Democracy provided a political platform for this encroach- 
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merit of State activity, both because of its inherent tendency 
to centralization, and because of the expansive energy which 
propagates the idea of the State to the extreme limits of the 
circumference of society. But the triumph of democracy was 
bound up with other motives of a lower order : the selfishness, 
the parasitism, the corruption, which beneath the mantle of 
democracy pursued ends incapable of bearing open scrutiny 
The sovereign people, as a writer has said, is like those 
fifteen-year-old kings who are officially declared to have 
attained their majority ; but, unlike theirs, wc may add, the 
advisers of the sovereign people are chosen at haphazard and 
often with very poor results. 

' .In this situation Liberalism, with its centrifugal tendency, 
fits aristocratic outlook, and its predilection for the spon- 
taneous and organic products of personal initiative, could 
only act, and can to-day only act, as a check and a correcthe 
to French political life. If we look at the literature of modem 
France and modern Belgium, that which is inspired by Liberal 
ideas is at once the most copious and of the best qualitj. 
But this must not deceive us. In political society, writers are 
the exception ; and their Liberal sympathies emphasize the 
aristocratic character and critical function of liberalism. 

' The lead among these writers is taken by philosophers, 
iRavaisson, Fouillec, Janet; next to them may be named 
(jurists and publicists like Anatole and Paul Lcioy-Beaulieu, 
Molinari, Scherer, Laveleye, Prins (the last two Belgians), 
knd finally Michel, who sums up and rounds off the mote- 
inent. If we wish to discover the common characteristics of 
all these, we shall find that they are all alike derived from De 
Tocqueville, and that the programme of a T.iberal democracy 
is their common ideal. But democracy is no longer the new 
and still indefinite historical phenomenon which presented 
itself to the eyes of their predecessor, and couM mould itself 
to the shape of his lucid and comprehensive intellect ; it ha 
a tradition, a complex and varied life, a structure, by-Jtow 
grown somewhat rigid, which obstruct the effort to shapeit 
into the mould demanded by a Liberal outlook. Liberalism 
therefore must devote itself to preparing the way and clearing 
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the-pathAowaids a distant goal at which the two ideals are to 
be united into one. Its critical attitude is often so prominent 
that disagreements are more visible than agreements, and 
even obscure the vision of the ultimate goal. 

The greatest obstacle to tliis fusion lies in the profoundly 
divergent character of the authors’ philosophical views of life. 
Democracy, trained in the school of scientific Positivism, 
shows itself utterly unable to grasp the idea of moral liberty, 
the value of personality, and the capacity of the individual 
to react upon his emaronment ; it believes in necessity and 
historical determinism, it idolizes society and organization, 
and reduces individuality to a mere ingredient in a larger 
whole. Against this posith-ist outlook the philosophers of 
Liberalism rise in protest, convinced that unless liberty is 
recognized and asserted at the outset, any structure of civil, 
social, and political liberties is built upon sand. Certainly, 
neither the phenomenalism of Renouvier, nor the spiritual- 
ism of Janet, nor the attenuated idealism of Fouillee, can 
provide the foundation for a complete system of moral 
liberty; but diey arc well able to dispute the validity of 
deterministic arguments, and to transcend the theoretical 
agnosticism of the two opposed conceptions in the style of 
Kant by a practical postulate which is already an act of 
liberty. As Lequier says, even while denying that either 
liberty or necessity can be demonstrated or proved : ‘ We 
must choose between the two, either in one way or in the 
other.’ ■ 

Granted moral liberty, at least as a free right of choice, 
all other individual liberties acquire an enhanced and more 
intimate spiritual value. The liberty of thought, which demo- 
cracy has p etrified into a passive acceptance of positivistic 
andmaterialistic dogmas, is restored to the level of a right on 
the part of every man to search for the truth and the good 
in his own way, and to ask that others shall respect his work. 
Relipous.it^^mj which under democracy has become a 
nam^Csr dogmatic irreligion, regains the consciousness of its 
own positive value : according to an often-repeated expres- 

' Qiioted by Michel in L’id/r de r&at, Paris, ed. 3, 1898, p. 639. 
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sion of De Tocquevillc’s, man must believe if he does not 
wish to be a slave. The liberty of association, which likewise 
is in danger of degenerating into a brutal tyranny of the mass 
over the individual, is restated and justified in its original 
lofty sense as a means towards the formation and detelop- 
ment of new individualities. 

These, and the other personal liberties preserved by tradi- 
tion, together form a system which demands that society and 
the State shall recognize it as an insuperable limit to their 
own activity. In this way modem Liberals are being led once 
more to the fundamental problem of tbe DeclamUon of Rights, 
and effectually deny that the problem is a thing of the past. 
In their eyes the demand on the part of the indhidual con- 
science to be released from the absorbing action of society 
and the State is ever living and present; because a rigid 
conformity, spiritual and moral, would be the worst form of 
slavery, and the surest way to dry up the sources of human 
progress, which flow from the rich variety of characters and 
tOTperaments. 

But the justification of these immortal principles must not 
be that offered by the old jusnaturalism, when it asserted an 
imaginary and pseudo-historical priority of the individual 
to the State. A priority there is ; but its character and signi- 
ficance are ideal ; and thus, in place of a right of nature, 
Liberalism postulates a rational right, over and above all 
' positive right, in which the individual and the State, which 
in the order of history arise simultaneously, find the definition 
of their limits and mutual relations. 

In this way modern Liberalism is receiving a rationalistic 
refonte, linking it up more closely in fundamentals with jIs 
revolutionary predecessor. But the ‘ reason ’ of modern 
thinkers is not the mythical eighteenth-century raison which 
believed that it could invent history according to its own 
whims and caprices. It includes a critical consciousnea 
which renders it cautious and respectful towards the histori- 
cal order of human events ; and therefore a tendency to act 
indireedy upon men’s minds in order to bring about its 
ends, rather than directiy upion institutions and constitutions. 
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No modem Liberalism has that nai^ e confidence in the omni- 
potence of legislation which the early Liberals had ; indeed, 
it is when Liberals sec that this confidence is to-day charac- 
teristic of democracy and Socialism, that they recognize the 
poli tical imma turity of these doctrines. This moderate scep- 
ticism shows itself in everything connected with the outward 
forms of political machincrc-. The ideal of the perfect con- 
stitution is judged a chimera ; even- constitution is good, if 
a people will make use of it. Universal suffrage, the form of 
modern democracy, is not accepted without reserve when 
separated, as in fact it is. from a wideh- diffused culture and 
a sense of political responsibility in indi\ iduals and classes. 

The attention of Liberals is chiefly turned to the inner life 
which animates political forms ; and this, once more, means 
learning the lesson of English political experience. Repre- 
sentative and parliamentary government is onl)- an illuso.ry 
appearance if it is set up by an isolated and transitory act of 
popular sovereignty which has no roots in the public activi- 
ties of the nation as a whole. It is only adequate to its highest 
end of liberty and self-government when it forms the last link 
in a chain of autonomous institutions, from tlic family to the 
school, the union, the commune, the pros ince, in which 
power increases by exercise, and political abilit)- is formed by 
education. 

The relation of Liberalism to democracy, and vice versa, 
presents this difference in England and France respectively. 
In England, Liberalism predominates, and gives its name and 
its tone to a party, while democracy has no political organiza- 
tion of its own, and exercises only an indirect influence. In 
France the opposite conditions prevail. Liberalism acts only 
as a harrier or check, rendered necessary by the triumph of 
democracy, because, as Lcroy-Beaulicu says, 

‘ were it not conquered in the name of liberty, democracy would 
be the most ignorant despotism that the world has ever seen. 
A part fro m .tbeJibeiat solution of the problem, democracy can 
only^sta-chnice between, two kinds of tyranny, both equally 
crushing and humiliating : the tyranny of the masses, that is the 
•ynyiny.of the State and the commune, represented by omnipo- 
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tent assemblies, or the tyranny of a dictator, a civil or military 
master, embodying the forces of the people. Unless we can 
retain our hold upon the idea of liberty, unless we can set a hmit 
to the continual encroachment of the State, if we sacrifice all the 
rights of the individual, the family, the living group, we shall 
never escape one or other of these tyrannies ; or rather, we shall 
endure them both successively, the one producing the other, as 
if by a kind of alternating generation,’ ' 

' A. Leroy-Beaulieu, La Rtcoktion et U libiralisme, Paris, i8go, p. 215. 
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GERMAN LIBERALISM 


§ I. ROM.\NTICISM 

G erman Liberalism, in spite of appearances, presents a 
spectacle of great historical interest, owing not’ only to 
the unusual excellence of its theoretical statements, but also 
to the peculiarities of its development, subjected as this has 
been to a number of forces which have complicated its 
character and turned it in unexpected directions. 

In the eighteenth century, Germany presented a great 
variety of territorial and political forms and mutually exclu- 
sive State traditions. Face to face with a feudal Empire, a 
Idngdom of Prussia was growing up, in which, although 
feudalism had remained intact so far as ci\il society was con- 
cerned, a military and bureaucratic monarchy had estab- 
lished itself and taken in hand the political control of the 
country in a manner wholly modem. Between the Empire 
and Prussia lay a constellation of minor states of varjing size, 
some gravitating towards the two main centres of attraction, 
otbeis tending at least to remain outside this system and to 
assimilate themselves to the political system of France, either 
through geographical contiguity, as in the case of the 
Rhenish states, or through a similarity of social stracture, as 
in the case of Bavaria. 

The Revolution, beginning in France and propagating 
itself in Germany, had the effect of accelerating these ten- 
dencies. In Western and Southern Germany it found a more 
propitious field for its own diffusion : an agricultural society 
already in great part liberated from feudalism, where small 
and medium estates flourished, and where culture was pre- 
pared for that irruption of common rights which formed the 
essence of the new Liberalism. But by destroying the Holy 
Roman Empire, which during the medieval and modem 
period had formed the ideal bond of the German people, 
pa 
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the Revolution made a new bond necessary, With its fecurij,' 
for autonomy and independence, Liberalism aroused a power- 
ful national consciousness, and directed it against the French 
conqueror. The idea of the Fatherland, of the German 
nation, was the new bond which replaced the broken fetteis 
of the Empire. It had the same univcrsalistic and mystical 
character. For the German of tlie beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, to be bloss deutsck was to be mdeutsch. His 
Fatherland was a cosmopolis, a Weltbiirgertum, just as his 
Empire had been practically synonymous with Catholicism, 
CPht side by side with this reminiscence of tradition, the 
spirit of modern Liberalism found a place in the new Father- 
land!) A -nation c annot be constructed out of mere natural 
or llfstorical facts ; it must possess a consciousness able to 
tramfigure and renew them. It is no mere historical acd- 
dent that the national claims of the nineteenth century in 
Europe, especially tliose of Germany and Italy, had origin-_ 
ally a Liberal character. To peoples possessing no tradition 
of political unity, only freedom could give the idea of a com- 
mon citizenship capable of overcoming and dominating tlieir 
political dismemberment. For the Germans, this eilizenship 
was wholly ideaI.^ their nation was a KiiUmnatm, in opposi- 
tion to Staatsnationen ; their freedom in fact consisted essen- 
tially in thought, and flourished in educated circles and in 
I the schools, to a degree unparalleled in the most adtanced 
Staatsnationen like France and England. 

But if this ideal or literary unity satisfied men’s minds in 
the first glow of romanticism, it became increasingly in- 
adequate as the bitter experiences of the Napoleonic period 
revealed the weakness of the German nation relath ely toils 
enormous potential strength, and the depressing effect of its 
political divisions upon all individual and public activities. 
l(The idea that the cultural nation must have its complement 
m' the political nation'gradually made headway in the to 
*Bd in the course of a single generation, 
that of Humboldt and Fichte, converted a naiyeicsjno: 
po jitan p atriotism into a national state; 

. The example which facilitated antj directed this change 
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was that of Prussia, to which the attention of the whole 
nation was gradually drami after the battle of Jena. Prussia 
united in her territory, as in a microcosm, the entire variety 
of historical and social conditions which characterized Ger- 
'many as a whole. Her eastern provinces, enlarged by the 
partition of Poland, were still feudal. Here reigned the 
landed aristocracy, the Jmikertum, rooted in the Middle 
Ages 'and ruling with almost sovereign power over its still 
servile" agricultural dependents. The Prussian landed aristo- 
cracy like the English, and unlike the French, discharged 
all the political duties attaching to the property which it 
owned. It lived in its casdes, administered, governed, and 
preserved a prestige which the monarchy had never attempted 
to attack and had indeed skilfully fostered in its own interest. 
The alliance between the King of Prussia and the Junker 
caste was the distinctive feature of the German political 
system, which thus represented an intermediate term be- 
tween the English system and the continental system of 
France. With the former it shared the aristocratic character 
of the governing classes with all the traditionalism and 
medievalism which that implies ; with the second, a military 
and administrative monarchy. And while in England the 
aristocracy had succeeded in establishing its predominance 
only at the expense of the Grown, and in France the latter 
had risen to power o\cr the ruins of the aristocracy, in 
Prussia the two political forces had come to an agreement 
whose roots are to be found in a vigorous blend of the in- 
dividualistic Teutonic spirit and the historical needs of 
military defence due to the continental situation of the 
country. 

A practical field for the agreement betiveen the monarchy 
and the landed aristocracy was provided by the fact that the 
former had organized its army and bureaucracy by recruiting 
their higher ranks among the younger members of aristo- 
cratic families. It had thus been able to extend its own 
activities without creating friction, and had on the contrary 
won the loyalty of the nobles by attaching their sons to itseE 
By this means, while leaving almost intact the traditional 
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privileges of the class, and turning its enormous conserrative 
force to its own ends, the Crown had conceived and carried 
out a programme of State reconstruction held up by eigh- 
teenth-century iUuminism as an unequalled model to er-eq 
European sovereign. 

The legal code drawn up by order of Frederick the Great 
and promulgated by his successor bears clear traces of this 
union. It proclaims that the good of the State and of its 
inhabitants is the end of Society and the limit of the law; 
and that the law cannot limit the freedom and rights of 
citizens except in the public interest. There is no mention 
of a hereditary patrimonial right on the part of the king and 
his family, nor of a private right distinct from that of the 
State. The name ‘State’ is the only one used by the legis- 
lator to designate the royal power. It is, hower er, implied 
that the king personifies tire State as its supreme functionary, 
and as the representative and agent of Society. 

But beneath this very modern head, as Dc TocquevillCj 
acutely remarked, one saw a Gothic body. The inhabitants 
of the country-side, with rare exceptions, remained in a state 
of hereditary serfdom ; the greater part of the privileges of 
the landowners was explicitly sanctioned ; the nobility was 
declared the chief body of the State : it alone could possess 
noble property and create trusts, enjoy the rights of chase and 
jurisdiction inherent in noble property, and so forth. And 
with a curious mingling of incompatible principles, it was 
proclaimed that all citizens must be equally subject to taxation, 
while provincial laws containing exceptions to this rule were 
left standing ; the principle was laid down that the State has 
the duty of supervising the employment and wages of those 
who cannot maintain themselves, while the peasants were left 
at the mercy of their masters.’ 

But not the whole of Prussia was feudal. The Juiikerhim 
of eastern Prussia stood side by side with the bmgfois 
society of the west on the French frontier. Here lay the 
fertile and well-watered lands where small estates flourished, 

’ De Tocqueville, L’aneien rigime, ed. Calmann-L^, appendis, 
pp. 
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where the peasant was emancipated from serfdom, where 
property by common right was the vehicle of individualism 
and liberal rationalism. The bourgeoisie of the west was loyal 
to the Crown, whose breadth of outlook and assiduona care 
for the public good it valued ; but it detested the hybrid con- 
fusion of modern and medieval elements, and would havd 
liked to shift the centre of gravity of the State in order to rid 
it of the relics of feudalism and permit the monarchy to 
pursue its task of reform to the end. The impulse of thd 
French Revolution hastened the fulfilment of these wishes ! 
later, the defeat of Jena, unexpectedly revealing the weakness 
of the State, upon which the great name of Frederick stilf 
bestowed no small prestige, made it imperative to reform 
Society and the State and rid them of their antiquated 
elements. The country could never rise from its prostration 
and servitude without becoming the country of all ; only so 
could it unite in itself the energies of all its citizens. The 
rural population, therefore, tveakened and degraded by serf- 
dom, must be raised to the citizenship ; a public spirit mu st 
be created able by its unanimous action to carry_the State 
with it, in place of the narrow particularistic outlook of a 
small caste; freedom must become the source of mew ener- 
gies. The projects of Hardenberg were permeated by this 
spirit of freedom. He demanded so much liberty and equality 
as was compatible with monarchy and a free civil society ; 
the abolition of the privileges of the nobility with regard to' 
public office, possession of baronial lands, and exemption 
from taxes ; the abolition of the hereditary dependence of the 
peasants and the restrictions on the acquisition and use of 
land ; and the institution of national representation so far as 
this did not prejudice the principle of monarchy : not, that is 
to say, a true parliament, but a kind of elective and unpaid 


assessorate. ^ 

if^l feflH ffi psed reforms of^aron von Stein, drawn up in 
iS ojUaflaeTm ore eharafJ:pj^\Tf-their negativo-aind 

critical part resembled that ofjjgrd.mtaerg’s .proposals and 
t^o ^^ted-nrTr~profflam me of rur^.^eniancipation, the positive 
\ and^nSWSCBwpart attacked the politick problem in all its 
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j complcxit) and attempted to unite the boiugeokie and the 
rural aristocracy into a liberal s)stcm.j This strictly icalislic 
and histoiical attitude distinguishes them sharply horn the I 
generalized rationalism of the French system, and makes 
t them a distinct type, and a model for all subsequent genera- 
1 "tions of politicians. For Stein, a Liberal gorcinmcnt was not 
I thsjame thing as a parliament ; his dislike of the Gabinct 
I system, as interposing between the king and his ministers a 
i 'collective entity, capable of destrojdng the directness of thor 
relations, rendered him reluctant to accept olHcc under tht 
King of Prussia. He would lea\ e all political initiative to tire 
Grown, Kmitcd only by the law, and controlled only b; 

J ^popular representation. But the most effectual liberal force; 

1 ■* in Stein’s opinion, was that of autonomous local administra-^ 
! • tion. Here the participation of the people in got emment 
' Was actual and unimpaired by fictions. Hence Stein dislitr- 
I guished sharply between State administratron and protincial 
t .administration : the former must be struck out of the dudes 
I’i of elcctitte magistrates, on pain of falling into the dangeroirr 
\\ anarchy of revolutionary France, which nothing but tht 
> \ despotism of Napoleon could bring to an end. The particular 
' 'fnterests of the provinces, on the other hand, must- be dhccib 

i attended to by the persons interested, since this was the onlj 
way in which their public spirit and chic sense could hr 
Stimulated and the spirit of the nation reconciled with thi 
1 \ authority of government. Prosincial colleges composed o 
paid officials generated a mercenary spirit, a life encloscr 
within the forms and machinery of bureaucracy, ignorairo 
of the region administered, indifference and distrust toward 
all innovation. To exclude the landowners from the care o 
the common interests meant refusing to profit by the bond 
which unite them to the Fatherland ; a skillully selected bod’ 
of representatives from among their ranks was a poneifu 
means towards strengthening the hands of the government. 

This project of Stein, whose application begins with hi 
rise to power in 1807, was the diagonal of the Prussiai 
i^-folitical parallelogram of forces^t strengthe ned the mon 
archy by broadening its basis ; it liberated the’ peasantry t 
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the loss of the aristocratic class, but compensated this loss by 
offering the aristocracy an opportunity to renew its Historic, 
claims anif prestige by an active participation in provincial 
government. It satisfied tlic more mndesl aspirations of 
Liberalism ; it introduced State reform under the 
guise of a corollary to the traditional self-government which 
the German communities had for centuries practised and 
which the encroachment of the monarchical bureaucracy 
had stilled without wholly destroying. In the sequel, Stein^ . 
Liberalism was regarded witli great respect, even by the his- 
torians most hostile to ‘ radical ’ Utopias, for the sake of its 
agreement witli the German spirit ; it provided a startingr 
point.for the doctrines of constitutionalism and the ‘ State of 
rights ’, the loftiest expressions of the political and legal con- 

; 'ousness of the German people. 

The^e of Stein was the golden age of Prussian liberalism, 
inspired by patriotic sentiment, by the task of shaking off the 
yoke of Napoleon, and by the hope of restoring German 
unity under a single flag of Uberty. But this success was 
transitory, because premature. .(The rural classes, emanci- 
pated by law, were unpreparcu to claim their rights, and 
preserved a feudal spirit which no care on the part of the 
government could dispel. The Junkers profited by their sub- 
jects’ prostration to keep them in bondage despite the law, 
apd attempted in dieir turn to draw the monarchy within 
their own orbit by a\ ailing themselves of the general move-, 
ment of reaction which unexpectedly brought their anti- 1 
quated feudal outlook up to date. The form of tlie patri- 
monial State, with its proprietary monarch "and ib 'medieval 
representation of privileged classes, came back into fashion, 
and was stated by Haller with an appearance of scientific 
/cogency,/ In countries like France and England, the dream 
of an anachronistic revival of the Middle Ages would have 
remained confined to the heads of the dreamers ; but not so 
in Prussia, where the monarchy found in the conflict be- 
tween Liberals and reactionaries an opportunity to affirm its 
own supremacy unopposed and to govern the country accord- 
ing to its own views. The fact that the perplexed and vacil- 
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lating Frederick III was succeeded by a king of the type of 
the Tsar Alexander, full of romantic medievalist fancies and 
wrapped up in a mystical mission whose fulfilment he re- 
garded as a sacred duty, was enough, in all appcaiancc, to 
ensure the realization of this anachronistic dream, But the 
German people was to find in its culture the antidote to an 
evil which culture itself had produced. 

Before proceeding to narrate the events which took place 
in the reign of Frederick William IV, it will be useful to 
examine the genesis of German Liberalism from within, and 
to ask why Rqmanticisin ended by rejecting it and piomoting 
a reactionary type of thought inspiied by the pjjiest 
Junkeiism. 

The ideas of the French Revolution were at first enthusi- 
astically welcomed by the ablest exponents of Geiman cul- 
ture. Goethe, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Humboldt, recognized 
in these trenchant assertions a powerful historical reinforce- 
ment of the ideal of an autonomous spiritual life, as con- 
ceived by themselves in solitary meditation, Each trans- 
ferred into his interpretation and commentary on the Re\o- 
lation a part of himself. The Kantian conception oflibcity 
as the capacity of the will to determine itself b) itself accoi cl- 
ing to its own rational law, the conversion of pure reason into 
practical reason, found practical expression in the woik of 
the Revolution, which converted a philosophy into an act 
of human emancipation. It inaugurated the reign of per- 
sonality, \ictorious over nature, narrow selfishness, and 
passive tradition. Schiller and Humboldt collaborated to 
write the text of this drama, whose hero had been depicted 
in sober and severe outline by Kant. 

But to Kant belongs the merit not only of gi\ ing the highest 
eSqrression to human freedom, but also of ha\ing modelled 
upon it an entire political organization, into which he 
trai^fosed the more vital elements of the experience of revo-_ 
lutionar^raii^''Kant based his theory of the State on the. 
fundamentaTdistinctign of his practical philosophy, the dis-, 
tinction between legality and morality. Under the former_ 
heat^aiTacdon^ considered simply as conforming to the 
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law, irrespective of its motives ; under the latter, as exhibiting 
a special kind of conformity in which the idea of duty, 
regarded as a law, constitutes tlie true motis'e of the action,. 
Thq^ State pntrolled the snhere of legality, the sphere of 
acti qss in their outward conformity to law ; it had notliing 
to do with the sphere of moralm', which lay wholly in the 
conscience of the indhidual ; for no authorit;- except that 
of cpnscience could either create or judge the inner morality 
oThiiman acts. 

In t hese terms, with the utmost rationalistic clarity, Kant 
defiuBh^muItaneouslj' tlie State and its limitations, disci- 
pl me^Snd spontaneity, law and liberty. Ihc State is a 
strictlx. Isg.^. organization, whose chief care is to ensure the 
possibility of an ordered coexistence of indii iduals ; it per- 
sonifies that unK-crsal law in which the free will of each may 
be reconciled with that of all others. But the single indivi- 
duals enabled by the State to coexist are not its-creation ; 
they .have their own autonomous ground, and their claim, 
to existence forms the primary right belonging to every man 
simply as man. 

With Kant we arc still withm the circle of jusnaturalism. 
And in conformity with the individualistic outlook of that 
school, Kant explains the origin of the State by a social con- 
tract in virtue of which all, omties el singuli, give up their out- 
ward liberty in favour of the community, to receive it again, 
converted into ci\ il liberty, in their capacity as members of 
a political organization. In this exchange the individual 
does not sacrifice part of himself to a greater whole ; by giving 
up a savage and lawless liberty, he finds the whole of his 
liberty in legal dependence, that is, in tlie legal state. 

If the idea of the contract recalls not only Rousseau but 
the German tradition of the patrimonial and privatistic 
State, wlmt emerges from it with a profnunHly modem aspect 
is ^uiidicS ..concep tion of the State destined to leave an 
indeli ble mark on nineteenth-century Liberalism. From this 
poii irof view tiie~^oIe science of German public law has its 
origi Tin Kant, jrm whom it has learnt to regard the organi- 
zati on and defe nce of lights not only as an essential function 
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of the State but also^ as the limit of the State’s acti^i. For 
tlie German people this has been a lesson of inestimable 
value, because their lively and constant preoccupation with 
this legal problem has made good the defects of their political 
evolution. The monarchical power has never pressed too 
heavily upon their shoulders, even in periods of the strictest 
absolutism, because it has always been tempered by a pro- 
found consciousness of this limit. Even when in the minds 
of the governing class the memory of the revolutionary 
declaration of individual rights has grown dim, its essence 
has been already transferred to the organism of the State; 
and even if claims on the part of individuals against the 
State could no longer be regarded as admissible, the prin- 
ciple expressed in such claims was ahve and active in virtue 
of the juridical self-limitation of the State. 

But in Kant's immediate followers this positive charac- 
terization of the Liberal State was submerged beneath a flood 
of anti-State individualism. Kant discov ci cd in law not only 
the strength but also the antidote of revolution; he thus 
denied the right of resistance which the revolulionaiics 
claimed in their Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

A Jegal admission of revolt, he observ cd, meant a legal 
sanction for it ; and that meant that the sov ei cign must hav e 
his hands tied by a piovision in virtue of which he was no 
longer sovereign— an obvious contradiction. Less cautious 
than Kant, and less firmly sustained by a balanced legal 
sense, Fichte pushed the theory of contract to its most absurd 
consequences. Granted the social contract, that is, the right 
of self constitution in the sense explained above, the possi- 
bility of constitutional changes, with the consent of all con- 
tracting parties, must follow. But the privatistic nature of 
the act implied that a person who did not wish for this change 
could not be forced to accept it. In that case he would with- 
draw from the State and re-enter the domain of the pure 
moral law, which for Fichte was the condition of the indivi- 
dual before the establishment of the State. 

No less subversive of the autonomy of the State is the 
function, attributed to it by Fichte, of a mere guardian and 
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custodian of property, an institution which he regards as 
foreign and prior to the State in origin, as an immediate 
and ultimate object of the individual will. Thus the legal 
provisions of Kant’s conception degenerate into mere police 
provisions, and we meet with the figure of the ‘ policeman ’ 
or ‘ night-watchman ’ State, which was to be a butt for the 
derision of a riper German political consciousness. 

The masterpiece of political individualism in the romantic 
period is Wilhelm Humboldt’s little Essay on the Limits of the 
Action of the State, written in 1792 and posthumously pub- 
lisl^d in 1851. Here the importance of liberty in the forma- 
tion of human personality is shown in its most lively and 
attractive colours. Liberty is simply the possibility of a 
varied, because unlimited, activity ; it is thus tlie condition 
of all growth of individual powers. Even the most indepen- 
dent and unprejudiced man, placed in a uniform environ- 
ment, progresses more slowly. The intervention of the State 
in regulating his private life paralyses the detelopment of 
his faculties and talents ; and in the mutual relations of in- 
dividuals it weakens the interest which each ought spon- 
taneously to take in the otlicrs, and generates a mutual sus- 
picion. Mutual aid is the more readily given as each citizen 
feels more vividly that all depend upon him ; and experi- 
ence shows that in the oppressed classes, deserted by the 
government, the sentiment of solidarity redoubles its 
strength. Everything is belter done when people do it for 
itself and not for an ulterior result. This is because action, 
provided it is free and spontaneous, is dearer than possession. 
The most active and vigorous man would rather do nothing 
than work at forced labour. And freedom not only increases 
men’s strength, but through this increase it brings about a 
more'^nerous disposition. Coercion, on the other hand, 
dimini shes their energies, exdtes their selfish desires, and 
promotes fhe'lhost abject and petty shifts. -Coercion may 
^leihaps'ilfip^e certain errors ; but it also destroys the beauty 
of the most useful actions. Freedom may perhaps give rise 
to certain errors ; but even upon vice it bestows a less ignoble 
aspect. 
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Nothing so well teaches men how to deserve freedom as 
freedom itself. This will not be admitted by those who con- 
stantly appeal to an alleged immaturity as a pretext for 
oppression. The lack of a maturity sufficient for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom can only be due to a lack of intellectual and 
moral strength, and combated only by increasing this 
strength. To increase it, one must exercise it ; and for ilj 
exercise the spirit of initiative which only freedom can confer 
is indispensable. 

Faced with this exuberant assertion of individuality, the 
function Bfllie SlatVshrinks to mere security, to the remotal 
of all disturbance or usurpations which mav impede citizens 
in the free exercise of their rights. And if any one opposes 
this narrow police activity in the name of a lui/re complex 
and organic function, capable of uniting into a unity the 
dispersed and fragmentary life of individuals, Humboldt, 
though attaching a high value to the organicism of the 
romantic conception, replies that only the free association 
of individuals can create anytliing really organic, while State 
intervention can realize nothing but an uncreative machine. 
' Humboldt’s essay was written under the influence of Mira- 
1 beau’s ESicaRon politique ; in reading it, no less than in the 
'contemporary works of Fichte and Friedrich Schlcgcl, we 
breathe the air of the French Revolution. But as these ycats 
of revolutionary excitement pass away, we see in the same 
1 men a profound change not only of tone but also of mental 
attitude. This is in part certainly due to the new turn taken 
by the history of the Revolution, with its creation of a new 
despotism more loathsome than the old 'rithin the yeiy 
* bosom of liberty, a military dictatorship, a lust for conquest, 

. disappointing the generous hopes of German culture. But 
(the conversion of the Romantics had causes more deeply 
seated than this, in comparison with which the changes of 
French policy were only accidental occasions and stimulants. 

Liberal individualism is only one aspect or element in the 
romantic outlook ; it is the first isolated and sporadic revda- 
tion of the German mind. The development of this revelation 
brings with it the consequence that this individual accent 
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propagates and communicates itself to everj-thing that the 
German mind has created in the course of its history. Above~' 
the single personalities stands the genius of the race, thc^i 
German nation, with the unique individual features which J 
make it a Ihing and organic personality. This nation cannot 
be explained, like the State, as the creature of an arbitrary . 
contract. It has its language, its traditions, its customs, 
whose origin lies in no artifice or convention, but in spontane- 
ous.and creative mo\ ements of the spirit of history. Towards 
this figure the romantic mind turns with the same love with 
which it had previously beheld itself, and there finds in a 
higher degree the same liberty which presides over the birth 
oTlndividuals. 

The historicism of the Romantics is only the self-recognition 
of the individual in an c\cr-widcning sphere. In this vital 
contact the distant past is transfigured and ret eals its hidden 
treasures. The nation is a living whole, including within 
itself many indit idual lives ; and the German genius, even in 
its earliest medieval manifestations, is peculiarly endowed 
with that taste for ideal personifications which is so foreign 
to the dry and logical mind of the Latin nations. Thus to the 
eyes of seekers so ready to find tliem there appeared a whole 
world of ‘ personalities ’ — societies, corporations, communes, 
universities, classes, religious associations, and an entire net- 
work of legal and political relations binding this complex 
manifold together into the Gothic rigidity of national unity. 

These historical experiences formed the best antidote to 
the abstract rationalism of the Revolution, which converts 
individuals into atoms, and having destroyed their organic 
bonds claims to replace them by means of artifice and con- 
vention, forgetful of those exigences of human freedom which 
it has itself discovered. And by way of the nation, German 
Romanticism learnt a deeper sense of die value of the State. 

AlrS3y~tonlie~philosophy of Novalis, side by side with 
assertions of individualism, we find a demand that the idea 
of the State should penetrate more deeply into the lives of 
individuals, because the more living and spiritual are its 
members the more living and personal is the State. In _ 
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Friedrich Schlegel, who had at first been more infected by 
republican radicalism than any other Romantic, the turn 
towards conservatism is even more definite. In Schlegel the 
love of the national spirit becomes a desire to restoie all the 
organization in which that spirit has historically expressed 
itself. Hence the true national State of his dreams is that of 
feudal monarchy, with the people arranged in classes and tlic 
military aristocracy standing at the head. To the question, 
What is a nation? Joseph de Maistie had answered: The 
sovereign and the aristocracy. Schlcgcl’s ideal is perfectly 
consistent with this reply. And in the last phase of Fichte’s 
activity, beginning with the Closed Commencal State of 1800 
and continuing through the Addiesses to the Geman Nation in 
1807 and 1808 to the political testament of 1813, there is seen 
a growing attraction towards the Prussian State. Humboldt, 
turned politician in middle life, finds in this new function the 
natural corrective of his youtliful antagonism to the State 

The conservative nationalism towards which Geiman 
‘ Romhnficism was tending resembled that of Burke, ttlso 
orientated towards history and respectful of tiadilional con- 
tinuit y. T he~writmgs of Burke were moic cageily read and 
interpreted in Germany than in any other countiy. Friedrich 
Gentz was the first of these intcrprctcis ; his rcactionaiy tem- 
perament emphasized and aggravated the anti-Libcral ten- 
dency of many of Burke’s ideas. Adam Muller, who dcured 
from both these writers, expounded in his Elements of the Art 
^ of the State a theory of the political oiganism from which all 
trace of contractualism and jusnaluralism had \anishcd,and 
, the State appeared as a communion ‘ of the total innei and 
outer life of a nation in a complete unity, gicat, energetic, 
I infinitely alive and active 

The ide a of the nation was the link between romantic 
i ndividu a lism, and ihis_view of the State as an oiganism. 
By its means, cultural and ethical ideals, which theiz«man 
thm^ht'STHe'Ewolutionary period had set outsidejhe 
sphere _drtE(f Stat e, and-re^purded as belonging Hmlusivdy 
to the individu^, were restored to the State. Xhe_l?EsI 
‘ A. Muller, Element! der Stnatskunst, i. 51 . 
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attributes of the State, in their turn, undergo a profound 
change of spirit. The historical school of law, beginning with 
Hugo and Savigny, here attacked the revolutionary spirit in 
its last stronghold. To the rationalism which regarded rights 
as an innate principle applicable to all ahke and subject to 
the laws of pure reason, the historical school opposed the 
idea of rights as a spontaneous and organic creation of the 
national spirit, like language, customs, and all other popular 
institutions. Savigny exaggerates and therefore falsifies the 
element of truth undoubtedly contained in this idea, to the 
point of denying that the spirit of his own times was ripe for 
the codification of law, and of disputing, with very feeble 
arguments, the value of the Code NapoUon. This was the sub- 
ject of his famous controversy with Thibault. His dislike of 
codes extends not only to their formal and systematic charac- 
ter, but to their actual content ; the abstract determination 
of juridical rules, he maintains, breaks the continuity of legal 
development, and turns a living organism into a lifeless ens 
ratimis. 

If this idea of development represents a real advance on 
the static hypostatizations of jusnaturalism, the conservative 
and reactionary interpretation put upon it by the historical 
spirit of the time turns the advance into a retrogression by 
opposing codification, not in tlie name of legal progress, but 
in the interest of a revival of ancient Teutonic law. Histori- 
cism did not conceal its sympathy for the quaint Gothic 
architecture of customary rights which the French Revolu- 
tion set out to destroy, and which to early nineteenth-century 
students seemed the purest and most genuine expression of 
their national spirit. 

The same tendency is to be seen in other fields of romantic 
activity : art, literature, religion, and politics. The love of 
everything strictly German, in the most medieval sense, led 
the Romantics even to repudiate the Protestant Reformation, 
which many of them regarded as a modern departure from 
the great Catholic tradition of ancient Teutonism. Friedrich 
Schlegel, Novalis, Adam Muller, Stolberg, and Haller joined 
the Church of Rome — a step which increased the difficulties 
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already besetting the Lutheran churches, But even those 
whose conception of tradition was wide enough to embrace 
a religion three centuries old, and perfectly assimilated to the 
spirit of the people, turned Lutheranism into a principle no 
less conservative than that in whose interest the neo- 
Catholics had deserted that faith. Lutheranism has in fact 
a political character profoundly hostile to all revolutionary 
movements ; it was therefore in complete harmony with the 
legitimistic tendencies current at the time of the Holy 
Alliance. 

But the Romantics, with their dreams of medievalism and 
their national and political feiv'our, were torn by an inner con- 
' flict. In their hatred of the revolutionary lust for destruction 
which had laid their country low, they would rediscover the 
sources of national energy and create a strong State to express 
the organic unity of their nation. But their historical study 
of German national life directed them towards an age in 
which they found the soul of the people in all its purity, but 
did not find even the germ of the State which they desired. 
In the Middle Ages the German State was a mere shadow; 
and, what was worse, the only concrete realities to be found 
in medieval politics were far more like the contractualistic 
ideas of the detested jusnaturalism than their own ideal of 
a sovereign State. The source of the prince’s power lay m 
property, in which the attributes of sovereignty inhered ; the 
relations between prince and people were based on private 
contracts, analogous, at least in their privatistic character, 
to the social contract of democratic abstractions. A public 
law which, by clearly distinguishing sovereignty from the 
possession of property, could serve as foundation to a genuine 
State, was wholly lacking, and (by a profound irony) began 
to appear precisely through the operation of those demo- 
cratic abstractions which, by suppressing feudalism, had 
pointed out the only way of distinguishing private life from 
public, property from soverdgnty. The Romantics were 
compelled to hate what they ought to love, and to love what 
they ought to hate ; hungry for concrete fact, they lived m 
a world of abstractions and dreams. A taste for the organic 
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made them repudiate not only the Revolution, but also the 
machinery, as they called it, bureaucratic and military, of 
Frederick’s monarchy ; that is, all the more modem phases in 
the development of their national organism. Their love of 
history in the last resort turned into an anti-historical fetish- ' 
ism, which exalted one period to the detriment of all others 
and of the very laws of historical evolution. 

This anachronistic spirit finds its most eccentric, precisely 
because its most complete and ‘ organic ’, expression in 
Haller’s work on the Restoration of the Science of the State. Here 
wB'ftod ^ encomium upon force as opposed to the abstrac- 
tion of ‘ right ’. It is a law of nature that the stronger should 
rule the weaker, and that instead of every one’s being im- 
possibly and uselessly free, some should be free and others in 
subjection. The source of independence is property, and 
here lies also the source of power. A realm is only a private 
estate, the property of a great lord ; hence the realm is made 
for the prince, not vice versa. The power and function of 
government are his right and not his duty, precisely because 
every man has the right to dispose of his own, and to enjoy 
a legitimate freedom in proportion to his means. Nothing, 
according to Haller, could be more rhetorical and false than 
the position, ascribed to the prince by Frederick the Great, 
of the first functionary in the State ; he is its lord, in the 
strictest sense of that word, and depends on no one but God, 
whose viceregent he is upon earth. 

But if sovereignty is a mere appanage of property, its 
limitations are determined by the limitations of property. 
The right of the prince is limited by the right of other lesser 
proprietors, in proportion to their autonomy as owners of 
property. This principle leads directly to feudal anarchy. 
According to the pseudo-philosophical system of the social 
contract, says Haller,' all men must be equally subject to the 
authority of the State which they have established in com- 
mon, and must sacrifice all their liberty and so become 
slaves. But in States framed according to nature, liberty, 

’ Haller, Ristauraefom della scienaa polilica, Ital. tr., Naples, 1650, 
<*• 53, P- 518. 
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like dependence, has infinite gradations ; the objects, the 
entity, the duration of services present great variety; each 
contracts at pleasure according to his means, his needs, and 
his ends ; each is as free as he can be, each in proportion to 
his needs is dependent for the sake of the advantages which 
he himself seeks. As the son ceases to be subject to his father 
when he ceases to live in his father’s house, so the duty of 
the subject disappears when he leaves the service of the 
prince. 

It is easy here tosee how Haller’s hatred for the revolutionary 
contractualism which tries to bind all individuals in order 
to strengthen the State leads him to desire the restoration 
of a feudal contractualism destructive of the State. In no 
. writer does the contradiction between the ideal of a strong 
and really monarchical State and the actual disintegration 
of the State’s rights and functions appear so plainly as in 
Haller, upon whom the spirit of the times bestowed the unex- 
pected honour of seeing his anachronistic dreams enter upon 
the stage of political realities and supply an inspiration to 
the reforms of Frederick William IV. 
i This Gonversionjof Romanticism to a medieval Utopianism, 

while depriving, the liberal and bourgeoii spirit of some of itL 
best forces, by its very ettaggerations rehabihlated, at least 
in part, the thesis of Liberalism. If its medievalism expressed 
the spirit of the old aristocratic and feudal Germany, it was 
Liberalism that expressed the demands of modern Germany ; 
the living nation had claims of its own, no less cogent than 
the claims of the nation that once lived. The problem pre- 
sented by the coexistence of these opposed currents of thought 
was the discovery of a middle terra to reconcile the demands 
of the present with those of the past, and permit a more 
genuinely historical expression of the continuity of thenational 
life. Between the abstract rationalism of the revolutionaries, 
whichjvoMdjnake a clean sweep of the past, and th^jiaJess 
abstract historioism of_the,reactipnaries, which wouldjn^t 
a cle^ .sweep of the present, there was room for a syn- 
thetic cpncepiicsnvWhiclvby interpreting reason itself histon- 
cally, reduced the various phases of political evolution to 
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a common denominator, fused individual and State intoi 
a single whole, united formal law and traditional custom, 
the patrimonial interests of classes and the sovereignty of! 
public law. This synthetic conception, worked out in a' 
brilliant and masterly manner, was achieved by Hegel. 

§2. HEGEL 

To a mind approaching it unencumbered by the preju- 
dices of a philosophical school, Hegel’s theory of the State 
reveals itself as something very different from a dry series of 
formulae. No political system, except perhaps that of Aris- 
totle, is so rich in historical content as Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right. Even its systematic structure, far from being an 
arbitrary piece of mechanism, expresses the growing com- 
plexity of the problem of political organization in the ideal 
sequence of its factors ; the individual, Society, the State. 
The mainspring of this development is freedom, which coin- 
cides with the idea of spirit, and therefore is not exhausted 
in the affirmation of isolated personalities, but gives rise to 
formations of a higher order which express the relations of 
individuals to one another. 

Individuality is the factor wliich the philosophy of the 
Revolution asserted with all its energy. It is will in its im- 
mediacy, as subjective right, in which human freedom dis- 
plays itself in the purest and most naive particularism. But 
even in this first and narrowest sphere, liberty is no mere 
caprice, no abstract faculty of doing whatever one likes : 
that is the illusion of the doctrinaires, which lay at the root 
of all the wreckage and horror of the Revolution, freedom, 
as right, has always a particular object, and tends to realize 
a personality, something limited and organic. Its first 
realization is already a determination of its abstract poten- 
tiality. This is precisely property, as based on an act of 
affirmation in which the will creates an external sphere for 
its own liberty, and completes the subjective energy of per- 
sonality by supplying it with a proper object. 

Thus it would appear that, since right is based on a pure 
act of will, to which Society and the State are altogether 
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foreign, jusnaturalism is fundamentally right, and the idea 
of a declaration of the rights of man is sound. But in Hegel's 
view a right, as the expression of mere individuality, is not 
a concrete and independent existence, but a factor, a trans- 
cendental or abstract moment, in a process in which this 
primitive nucleus enriches itself by acquiring new and in- 
creasingly complex determinations. Thus property, which is 
at first asserted as the realization of the will in an object, 
can only develop the legal character, which distinguishes it 
from mere possession, in virtue of a recognition by other wills, 
other persons. Thus property ‘ passes over ’, to use Hegel’s 
phraseology, into contract ; the immediate right to a thing is 
mediated by the right towards the persons. 

The sphere of contract, implying the presence of various 
individuals and the combination of various rights, represents 
a higher form of liberty, but not so high that a theory of the 
State can be based upon it, as jusnaturalism tried to base it, 
The error of this school consists in transferring the charac- 
teristics of property and private rights into a sphere which 
is quite different and higher in its nature. 

The idea of contract introduces us to a wider world of 
human relations, but leaves us standing on the thresliold of 
this world. Even the family, the first organic nucleus abotc 
the level of the individual, transcends in its formation the 
sphere of contract. If we look at the family from the point of 
view of its relation to property, we see the individualistic and 
selfish aspect of property changing into something ethical, 
a function devoted to providing for the subsistence of a com- 
munity. The right of inheritance cannot be justified by 
reference to the will of the individual ; it requires a higher 
justification, which makes individuality itself an organ in 
a higher organism to which properly attaches as the object 
of a more complex subject. 

Family life, including marriage, the education of children, 
and inheritance, presents us with a system of relations which 
are incommensurable as a whole with the principle of ab- 
stract right. If in this narrower sphere I have a right, and 
another man has a duty, in relation to one and the same 
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thing, in the sphere of family life rights and duties are corre- 
lative ; I have rights in so far as I have duties. The family 
belongs to the world of ethos, where the subjective freedom 
of the will objectifies itself and organizes itself into civil 
Society. 

S ociety i s the..mtermediate factor between the individual^ 
an'd^tie State. That is Hegel’s great discovery, and the. ^ 
turning-point of all German nineteenth-century politIcH 
Scieace. The social organism, inserting itself between the 
tWcreJctreme terms which retolutiona,/ tl,co.y had biought 
to ppen lously face to face, makes it possible noi oiily to place 
the idea of the State in a legion secure againsL die assauiia 
of ffisrlndividual, but also to canalize into that idea, in an 
orgamc and disciplined foim, all the claims and aspirations 
t EaTspr ing spontaneously out of the indit idual life, It paits \ 
the two £rotagonists in the stiuggle, and at Uie same time 
ilnitesLthem by a firmer bond. It destioys the Revolutionary 
fancy that the State is a product of convention and caprice, 
bunfequally rejects the reactionary fallacy that the State 
is'identical with the prince and stands over against the con- 
sciousness of the people as an external object. I 

The Hegelian theory of Society is only a formulation sub 
specie aeterni of the histoiical content of the social life of his 
time. It is easy to detect in it a lapidly changing world, in 
which the relics of an ancient feudalism are mingled with 
the seeds of a new bouigeois Society. The family, the guilds, 
the classes, are displayed in an ordered hierarchy through 
whose gradations the ethos of Society develops organically and 
directs itself towards ihe polls. 

Hegel shows us an essentially agricultural society, where 
the class of cultivators, in the physiocratic sense of the word, 
forms the broad base of the social pyramid. He has a keen 
sense of the economic significance of class distinctions. The 
effort to satisfy needs and acquire wealth, starting at the 
level of purely individual selfishness, changes as it works 
‘ into the contribution to the satisfaction of the needs of all 
others, the mediation of the individual through the universal ; 
thus each, because he acquires and produces and enjoys for 
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himself, produces and acquires for the enjoyment of others 
To this relation is due the division and solidarity of classes, 
each characterized by a close affinity of private interest, but 
containing at the same time a superior demand linking it up 
with the system as a whole. 

Above the agricultural class comes that of the artisans, 
which Hegel conceives under the form of the medieval guild, 
with no presentiment of that industrial revolution which in 
the backward Germany of his day had not yet begun. To 
a higher stage in the social hierarchy belongs the middle 
class, the salaried class created by the monarchy of Frederick, 
in which political consciousness is more widely diffused ; at 
the summit of the pyramid stands the general class, the class 
of independent proprietors. ‘ This class is adapted to a 
political function by the fact that its property is independent 
of the property of the State, the uncertainties of trade, and 
the desire for gain ; it is set free from the dominion of its own 
caprice, because its members have not the right, which other 
citizens have, to dispose freely of the whole of llicir property, 
since this is entailed.’ Thus Hegel’s general class is simply 
the Prussian Junkertum. 

But if the social hierarchy is in this respect still feudal, the 
end to which Hegel directs it is modem. The function of the 
classes is not exhausted by the care of their private interest, 
but has an increasingly general importance and senes to 
prepare the way by degrees for the function of the State. 
From civil Society emanate the representatives, deputies, and 
delegates, that watch over the work of government and 
enable the State to take account of the needs and interests 
of the people. 

The principle that representatives arc organs of Society, 
and not directly of the State, is an extremely important doc- 
trine which Laurent Stein, under the inlluence of French 
Socialism and not without a reminiscence of Hegel, was later 
to intro^ce into political circles. But it is a principle_^ 
peculiar,, to Gemnan^ public law, which rejects popular 
sovereignty and parliamentary government, and places the 
State in a sphere above- that of civil Society, giving to the 
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latter no direct part in the government, but only a critical 
function. In countries with parliamentary government, 
repiesentalion is strictly political, not social only; it thus 
forms an organ of the State. But tlic influence of Socialism, 
emphasizing the element of class as the foundation of the 
Stat_e7later gave this Hegelian view a more widely European 
Importance, and aroused even in democratic countries a 
demand for the creation, side by side with purely political 
representation, of an organic system of class representa- 
tion. 

In Hegel the doctrine is to a great extent a reminiscence 
of the constitution of the ancient Teutonic stale, subordinated 
as it was in his time to the monarchy of Frederick. It also 
contains an element, not cas) to explain, of ideas drawn from 
French public law : for example, the statement that deputies 
are not mandatories or bcarci s of instructions, but are wholly 
free in their discussions and deliberations. 

Another task which Hcgcl assigns to civil Society, in con- 
traif -^th the prevailing thcoiy, is the administration of 
justice. The protection of tlic piopcrly and life ol individuals, 
the essential function of the State according to Kant’s and 
Humboldt’s Liberalism, belongs for Hegel to a sphere anterior 
to that of the State. ' People make a miscaiculation ’, he 
says, ‘ when they consider the State merely as a civil society, 
and assert that its proper cud is merely to gimrantec the life 
and property of indi\ iduals ; Ibr such guarantee is not attained 
by the sacrifice of that which is guaranteed ; and this is pre- 
cisely the sacrifice which the Stale demands in war.’ The 
State thus expresses a claim higher than that attributed to 
it by the lawyers, which would be limited by the interests of 
individuals. All the errors of contraclualism, which reduces 
the bond between the individual and the State to a contin- 
gent and arbitrary connexion, are derived from this failure 
to recog nize the uniqueness and autonomy of the State 
organism and the true universality of its mission. 

T Ke^State is to_ Society as the universal to the particular, 
as.the ethicS idea to lh€ ethos. It is the expression of ration- 
ality, {he Vdrtd become spirit ; it is freedom in the fullness' 
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of its realization. These and similar statements of Hegel’s are 
certainly emphatic ; and since they have had the misfortune 
to be frequently quoted in isolation from their context in his 
system, and often by people otherwise wholly ignorant of his 
system, they have been regarded by incompetent and pre- 
judiced judges as a shibboleth and a scandal. If we want to 
understand their historical significance, we must reflect that 
the idea of the State as something divine arose in Hegel’s 
mind in opposition to the various political tendencies of his 
time which degraded it into a policeman, or a contingent 
product of tradition, or a special kind of private property. 
The contempt with which he speaks of Haller is a negative 
measure of the loftiness of his own polidcal feeling. And the 
mere fact that the social materials at his disposal were in- 
sufficient, owing to their andquated character, to form an 
adequate foundation for his highly modern idea of the State, 
forced him to make a sharp disdnction between Society and 
the State, and to treat the latter as a kind of transcendent 
and superior endty. 

It must also be remembered that when he speaks of the 
State as the incarnation of reason and liberty, he is not- 
referring to any pardcular State, but to the genuinely 
modern State governed by a constitudonal monarchy, im- 
personating the spirit of the people, and shaping the law 
which penetrates all djeir relations. This State is the living 
antithesis to that of the Middle Ages, in which the private 
interests of classes and corporations were the chief forces at 
work, and the whole was rather an aggregate than an organ- 
ism. The attribute expressing the universal and public 
character of the modern State, as opposed to the particular 
and privatistic nature of the feudal State, is sovereignty, 
which belongs neither to the monarch, nor to the govern- 
ment, nor to the political bodies, taken singly, but to their 
unity m the State as a whole. 

N ^ess vivid is t he conli ast ia.Hegel’s conception between 
the constitution^ State and tb f des potic- In the latter^tlie 
monarch and the- people stand face to face without those. 
intermediate oiganization^Kose function is to bes^-4- 
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legal and orderly form upon the interests of the multitude j 
Thus on the one hand the monarch acts arbitrarily ; and on ■ 
the other, the people is a disorganized mass of atoms, which f 
does not know what it wants and whose strength is only 
shown in acts of destruction.* 

The constitution is essentially a system of mediation. Since 
its nature is spiritual it is not something rigid and fixed, it -is 
a relation constantly coming into being and developing. 
The constitution of a given people depends therefore upon 
the character and completeness of its self-consciousness. The 
attempt to give a people an a prion constitution, however 
rational this constitution may be in itself, would imply a 
denial of its truer rationality. 

This is why, in determining the constitutional structure of 
the State, even when he is generalizing most widely, Hegel 
always keeps his eye on the German State. He accepts from 
Montesquieu the idea of the division of powers, but tempers 
and modifies it by his strong sense of political unity. 

‘ The powers of the State ’, he says, ‘ must certainly be distinct ; 
but each must form a totality in itself, and contain in itself other 
momenta. In speaking of the disdnet activities of the powers, one 
must not fall into tlie inexcusable error of implying that each 
power must stand by itself m absuaction ; the powers must be 
disdnet only as distinct moments in the concept. If the distinc- 
dons exist abstractly b) diemselves, it is obvious that two 
autonomies cannot fouii a unity, but must produce a perpetual 
conflict, resulting either in the destruction of the totality or in the 
re-establishment of the unity by force. Thus, in the French 
Revolution, the legislative now devoured the so-called executive 
and was now devoured by it ; the moral claim of harmony be- 
tween them was reduced to absurdity.' 

The unity of the State in the distinction of its powers is 
visibly represented, according to Hegel, by the monarch. 
But it is a mistake to require objective qualities in a monarch : 

' Hegel makes the important observation, borrowed &om Montes- 
quieu and repeated by many subsequent writers, that in the despotic 
State the people pays few tavj», while-in the constitutional State taxes 
rise because the people is conscious that it is paying taxes to itself. No 
country is so heavily taxed as England. 
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he only has to say ‘ yes ’ and to dot the ‘ i’s In a well- 
ordered monarchy, the objective side, the quid to which the 
monarch has to add the volo, belongs wholly to the law. 

In the legislative power tlic present and active elements 
are the Crown, to which belongs the supreme decision ; the 
government, as the consultative factor, with its concrete 
knowledge of Society as a whole ; and, lastly, the class element, 
the representatives of civil Society. These last are able to 
guarantee the interests of the general good and public libert), 
not because of their individual intelligence, since the higher 
officials of the State have a deeper and wider comprehension 
of the requirements and institutions of the country, but 
partly because of the coUcctir c intelligence of the deputies, 
and more especially because of their stimulating effect upon 
functionaries relatively out of touch with the central govern- 
ment and capable of reacting to public censure or the fear 
of it. Considered as an organ of mediation, the classes stand 
between the government and the people regarded as a mass 
of isolated units. This position requires of them at once a 
feeling for the State and the government, and also a recogni- 
tion of the interests of individuals. It is a mere prejudice to 
think of classes exclusively from the point of view of the 
conflict between them and the government, as if this were 
their essential situation. Absorbed into the organism, the 
class element reveals itself as a factor in a whole , the conflict 
is reduced to a mere appearance. If it ever became a rcalit), 
the State would go to pieces. 

Beside the legislative power, thus constituted, stands the 
executive or governmental power, which likewise has its 
head in the monarch. Its function consists in particularizing 
the universality of the law and applying it to indiv idual cases. 
The judiciary power docs not form a third clement for Hegel, 
as it does in the traditional political trinity ; as we already 
know, the administration of jusdee is for him a function of 
civil Society. 

Vi ewed as a who le, this sy stem i.s^ai,a summary -or ^tici" 
wiA the ministers einanafing direedy from him,uAfiS^ 
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reigns .and governs ; the representatives of the people col- 
laborate and criticize in a subordinate sphere. The safe- 
guards of liberty consist partly in this criticism, and still more 
in the sense of legality which binds at once the Crown and 
the.£lasses. Kant’s ‘ State of law’ reappears in this emphatic 
assertion of the sovereignty' of law. The antiquated and 
transient element in Hegel’s constitutionalism is the hier- 
archical distribution of classes, which docs not assign an 
adequate share to the bourgeoisie, already developing in Ger- 
many and soon to transcend in its industrial activities the 
stage of the artisans’ guild, in its agricultural activity the 
feudal economy, and in its general professional activity the 
narrow bureaucratic sphere which Hegel ascribes to it. 
How could the development of this bourgeoisie be reconciled 
with a political organization of classes {Stande) giving to the 
aristocracy an overwhelming importance? This was one of 
the most serious problems for the German political conscious- 
ness during the reign of Frederick William IV. 

The etliical conception of the State gives rise to an inter- 
ference between the functions of Church and State, forming 
for Hegel a source of constant perplexity, from which he is 
unable to free himself by a solution that can satisfy him. 
On the one hand, the di\ine character and universal mission 
which he attributes to the State lead him to absorb the 
Church into it ; on the other hand, his strong historical sense 
makes him realize the impossibility of asserting a theocratic 
idea in the presence of a religion like Christianity which 
refuses to be absorbed into the State, and he shrinks from 
the illiberality of coercing the conscience of the individual. 
Especially important in this respect is one of the ‘ addi- 
tions ’, No. 162, to the Philosophy of Right, where in order to 
save the distinction of Church and State Hegel runs the risk 
of compromising his conception of the ethical and divine 
state, and returning to the legalism of Kant. 

‘ The State ’, says he, ‘ is essentially distinct from religion, 
because that which it claims has the form of a legal duty, and 
therefore it is indifferent in what state of mind the duty is per- 
formed. The field of religion, on the other hand, is the inward; 
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and as the State, if it makes religious claims, imperils the rights 
of inwardness, so the Church which acts as a State, and imposes 
penalties, degenerates into a tyrannical religion. If religion is 
to have the force of a political reality, all the laws are reduced to 
a farce, and subjective fecimg dictates the law.’ 

But if the State is forbidden to trench upon that which is 
‘ inward what becomes of its ethical mission? And even 
if the State is restricted to the sphere of legality, does not 
this sphere imply a doctrine, an inner spirit, which may 
interfere with the dogmatic spirit of the Church? And does 
not the doctrine of the Church transcend in its turn the in- 
wardness of conscience, ‘ developing for itself a content 
intimately connected with ethical principles and the laws 
of the State? ’ The difficulty of tlie problem lies in the fact 
that the rational content of the Church and that of the State 
are not separable, but are common to both : the difference 
between them is a formal difference, in the sense that the 
Church is truth in the form of feeling, the Slate is truth in 
the form of fully developed reason. 

This leads Hegel to conclude, not without reluctance, that 
the relation of the two terms is a unity in distinction. The 
State is superior to the Church, in virtue of its more peifect 
form ; but it shows this superiority not by oppression but by 
freedom, because the State understands that the freedom of 
the Church is a means for bringing it to a fuller rationality. 
In other words, the doctrine expressed by the State is not 
a dogma to be supported by authority, but a consciousness 
of the autonomy of conscience, which therefore demands an 
infinite respect for the teaching of the Church, so far as that 
is freely accepted by believers. But if the Church claims to 
exercise unlimited and unconditional authority, which it 
may do owing to the very fact that its form is not fully 
rational, then the State must assert against it ‘ the right of 
conseienee to its own point of view, its own convictions, and 
in general the thought of that which ought to prevail as 
objective truth ’. Hence it is a mistake to affirm that sepa- 
ration from the Church is or has been a disgrace for the 
State; it is only through this separation that the State 
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can become what it really is, self-conscious rational and 
ethical life. 

The Hegelian conception of the relation between Church 
and State is in the last resort far nearer to the separatistic 
formula of modem Liberalism, ‘ afree Church in a free State ’, 
than to the disguised ‘ lay theocracy ’ which many inter- 
preters have imagined themselves to find in Hegel. Its 
Liberalism lies essentially in the fact that the superiority of 
the State is manifested by permitting the maximum liberty 
to the Church, in the consciousness that since this freedom is 
the law of the spirit, it cannot prejudice the claims of spiritual 
rationality. 

To conclude our rapid account of Hegel’s political system 
it will suffice to note that, granted the full self-sufficiency of 
the State, there cannot according to Hegel be any higher 
entity to control the relation between State and State, and 
to resolve their conflicts. There is no praetor to judge be- 
tween States ; the only higher court is the universal spirit. 
The existence of a plurality of States is the condition of their 
growth to perfection. As the single individual becomes a 
genuine person only through his relations with other persons, 
so the State is only a real indmdual in relation to other 
States. But a conflict between States, when their several wills 
are irreconcilable, can only be decided by war. To this 
Hegel attributes a liigh moral value. 

‘ Its highest significance consists in the fact that by its means 
ethical well-being is preserved against the encroachment of 
private interests, as the movement of the winds preserves the sea 
from the putrefaction to which it would be reduced by a permanent 
calm, like the condition in which peoples would be reduced by 
long and indeed an eternal peace.’ 

This ethical significance of war in the modern age reveals 
itself in the fact that the manifestations of military valour 
appear more mechanical and depersonalized, directed as 
they are not against single persons but against a hostile com- 
munity ; thus ‘ personal courage appears as impersonal ’. 

But the plurality of States and the multiplicity of their 
• interrelations do not destroy, they rather postulate a higher 
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unity, in virtue of tvhich one nation may embody the uni- 
versal spirit in a higher d^ree than others and may act as 
a guide to others. In all ages of history there has always been 
a constant succession of peoples thus taking the lead : in the 
nineteenth century, thinks Hegel, the leading people is the 
German. With this idea, the universalism of a Menschheils- 
nation, as conceived by the early Romantics, acquires a new 
meaning and a decisive tendency in the direction of the State. 

§ 3. THE AGE OF FREDERICK IVILLIAM IV 

Hegel’s doctrine is a theoretical synthesis of two opposed 
German tendencies struggling for predominance in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In the field of militant politics 
their effective reconciliation, so far at least as concerns the 
fundamentals of public law, had to wait till a much later date. 

Prussian Liberalism, which flourished after Jena, made its 
last appearance in the customs law of 1 818, conceived accord- 
ing to the principle of free trade and containing only in a 
minor degree measures of retaliation against the protection- 
ism of other nations ; .implicitly against that of England, 
which in 1815 had limited the importation of grain. In a 
country which was essentially an exporter of agricultural 
produce and devoid of industry, as Prussia was in 1815, this 
free trade was natural enough wdthout appeal to the feeling 
for liberty, which at tliis time had almost t anished from the 
governing classes, put the Liberal consequences of the law 
were important, because it formed the centre round whicli 
all the other German States grouped themselves into the 

ZoUvereinof 1833. Thus the consequences of liberty survhed 

the eclipse of tlie Liberal spirit in Prus.sia, and offer to politi- 
cal history a striking proof of the importance of liberty as 
a means towards national unification. Liberal opinion, 
widely diffused among the German States of the west and 
south, extracted from the ZoUverein a powerful motive for 
a close union between the idea of freedom and that of the^ 
Fatherland, and for bringing pressure on Prussia to induce 
her to' promote a general political movement towards liberty 
and to take the lead towards national unification. 
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I But Prussia was now governed according to the ideals of 
the Holy Alliance, and disappointed all Liberal hopes. And 
the complications which Liberalism introduced into the 
national problem aggravated the Austrian government’s 
inherent anti-Liberalism. j Mettemich realized that a Liberal 
PrOssia would mean the end of the Austrian hegemony and 
of the Austro-Prussian equilibrium in the German federa- 
tion ; he therefore made every elfort not only to arouse all 
Austrophil Germans against the ‘Liberals, but also to en- 
courage Frederick William III of Prussia in his policy of 
reaction. 'He regarded a monarchy tempered by representa- 
tion of the feudal classes as the best government for Prussia ; 
a view shared by the Prussian government, which in 1823 
reorganized the provincial diets, redistributing them into 
three orders according to their temtorial possessions, so as 
to give a safe majority to the landed aristocracy, the owners 
of the so-called RitUiguter, while the bourgeois not possessed 
of land, professional men, capitalists, and tradesmen, were 
entirely unrepresented. 

^ CrheStates of Southern Gennany enjoyed a far more Liberal 
regime than that of Prussia. In most of them the constitu- 
tions of the period from 1814 to 1848 were modelled on the 
charter of Louis XAHTt. 'J’he liber-al theotics of these 
countries, too, much resembled the constitutionalism of Con- 
stant, Royer-Collard, and Daunou. They were represented 
in great part by unitersity piofessois, the two Rottecks, 
Welcker, Friedrich Gagein, Jacob Grimm, Stockmar, Rume- 
lin, Robert Mohl, Gen inus, and others. The programme of 
Carl Rotteck, the earliest of them, and therefore interesting 
as the original document ol the school, is a defence of rational 
rights as against historic rights. By this Rotteck means a 
legal and political system directed to attaining the rational 
ends of man, and recognizing, in a Kantian spirit, the claim 
of every indivr'dual to a freedom compatible to that of the 
rest, ^n-all-these writers Liberal feeling is combined with 
nationahfeetmg, thus originating the movement of thought 
which'was to have its epilogue in the parliament of Frankfurt .1 
But lEe' first 'sliuggles of university Liberalism were con- 

R 
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ducted within the schools and by academic weapons. Only 
the extreme autonomy of the German universities could 
permit professors living in the centre of Europe, behveoi 
a reactionary Prussia and a reactionary Austria, to expouud 
Liberal ideas to their students. Thus when, owing to govern- 
ment pressure, the freedom of teaching was here and there 
violated, the universities became centres and hotbeds of 
revolt. The most famous example is the protest of the his- 
torian Dahlmann of Gottingen, which bore the signatures of 
the brothers Grimm, Gervinus, Eduard Albrecht, and others, 
against the Hanoverian government in 1837 on violating 
the constitution it had sworn to respect. The protest was the 
more significant in that not only the liberty of the university 
but that of the country at large was at stake, and the pro- 
fessors felt the incompatibility of their function with the act 
of a government that failed to abide by its solemn pledges. 
‘ Must I said Dahlmann and the court-counsellor Albrecht, 
‘ teach henceforward that the supreme principle of the State 
is that whatever pleases those in power is law? As a man of 
honour, I would cease to teach rather than sell to my audi- 
ence for truth that which is a lie and a deceit.’ 

' The seven professors who signed the protest were expelled 
from their chairs ; but the people of Gottingen, mindful of 
the Liberalism which they had learnt to \ alue under English 
government, opened a public subscription on their behalf. 
And the defences of their conduct written after their reap- 
pointment by Dahlmann and Jacob Grimm are rightly 
regarded by Germans as the loftiest examples of their own 
Liberal literature. In them the peculiar forma mtntis of 
German Liberalism stands out, in contrast not only with 
an arbitrary absolutism, but also with the anti-historical 
rationalism dear to the Liberal extremists most influenced by 
France. Thus Dahlmann denies the right of the people to 
take the law ISo its q^^Jiands; and Grimm, answenng 
those Liber als who despised the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages, doeft ngF^meSaHrisrdeep^ympathy for the micient 
mediev^ liberties of the people, arid his delight in slaking hh 
thirst at the far-off springs of German life. 
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Cfhe greatest obstacle to the success of the national Liberal 
programme was the attitude of Prussiay Frederick Wil- 
liam IV, coming to the throne in 1840, carried yet farther 
the reactionary tendencies of his predecessor. He was a be- 
lated Romantic, moved by the contradictory desires for a 
revived medievalism and a legitimatistic assertion of the 
divine right of kings\ The great development of the bm- 
'during the twenty yeaij^of his reign took place un- 
observed beneath his very eyes.lpurroundcd by a little clique 
of catholicizing Romantics, he devoted his political energies 
to a revival of the old feudal classes, yand on the very eve 
of the Revolution of 1848 set about altering his predecessor’s 
constitution by erecting a House of Lords above the repre- 
sentatives of the three classes, as if to accentuate "a class 
distinction in order to impress the bourgeoisie. In convoking 
the new diet, he insisted on the special position of his State 
between the three Great Powers, by ordaining which ‘ it 
pleases God to make Prussia great by means of the sword, 
the sword of war without, the sword of the spirit within ; not 
the negative spirit of our age, but the spirit of discipline and 
order ’^^He added : 

‘No power on earth shall ever persuade me to exchange the 
natural relation between prince and people for a contractual and 
constitutional relation ; or to countenance the insertion, between 


our Lord in Heaven arid this country, of a piece of written paper, 
like a second providence, to rule by its paragraphs and to take 
the place of ancient sacred loyalty.’ 

'^he increasing rigidity of Prussia in her traditional attitude 
fcrmed a serious obstacle to the execution of the Liberal pro- 
gramme of a national unification by means of liberty, and 
split the party into two camps. The more moderaie Liberals 


continued to hope for a change of heart on the part of 
Prussiajin the sense that if the king saw an opportunity to . 
makrjt^d for the crown of all Germany, a feeling for hU ' 
o wn dynas' tic interests might induce him to form a mariage 
de comnan ce with freedom fthe more radical Liberals began j 
to Ini^^ajinification in spite of Prussia, at the price of the I 
abscsij 3 ic& of the Prussian kingdom in a Liberal Germany 


R 2 
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ISut in Prussia the same politicians who were farthest from 
the romantic spirit of the king, and shared with the Liberals 
a hope of national unification, recoiled from this extreme of 
radicalism. In their opinion the hegemonv of an armed 
Prussia was the only guarantee for true unity, the only force 
capable of permanently uniting the numcious petty State, 
of Germany, overcoming their anarchical particularism and 
arousing their dormant political feeling.' Thus to the Liberal 
idea of a federation of autonomous sovereien States [Staalm- 
bund) they opposed the idea of a federal State {Dundesslimt) 
with Prussia as its centr^'.The reactionary policy of Frederick 
William IV they regards as an antiquated and out-of-date, 
but none the less providential, method of resisting the disin- 
tegrating forces of Liberalism, and saving the Prussian Staic 
in its existing form for its future task. 

CThus the medievalism of the king became the vehicle of 
a highly modern imperialistic conception of the nation, in 
contrast with the Liberal conception.j The realization of this 
change is the clearest proof of the profound historical sense 
of Ranke, Droysen, and Sybel, and of ihe political astuteness 
shown by Bismarck in his role of reactionary during the 
Revolution of 1848. 

For ^hese politicians the national idea was an inference 
from historical premisses resembling those of Romanticism; 
but far from exhausting itself in a sterile reminiscence and 
passive admiration of die past, it brought its forces, drann 
from the tradition of centuries, to bear upon the present and 
point towards the future, towards tlie expansion and domina- 
tion of the German people. Not the nation as a vague senti- 
mental entity, but the nation as an instrument of power, was 
the object of their loi-e and, still more, of their political 
activity. They did not reject the nation of the Romantics; 
they wished to use its conservative energies, its archaic but 
solid structure, its narrow but powerful monarchy, as a plat- 
form on which to construct the new Germany. They^ok 
up the cause of Prussia not out of love of the old feudal 
Prussia, but because a strong Prussia could give to all Ger- 
many the form of a State, and enable it to take a place in the 
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great international competition^ tjnlike their allies or tools, 
the pure reactionaries, they did not ignore the importance of 
the rapidly rising bourgeoisie, but wished to wean it from the 
philistinic ideals of a barren individualism, indoctrinate it 
with their own conceptions, and convert it into a progressive 
force to operate upon tlie sluggish landed aristocracy. While 
Enghsh and French Liberalism tended to shape the nation 
upon the mould of middle-class economic life, they proposed 
to mould this economic life to the needs of the nation, comr 
bining it with prc-cxistent and even outworn forces in such 
a way that each class should make its contribution to the 
common cause. 

[This was the motive of their protectionism, formulated for 
tne first time, and with full consciousness of its national end, 
by Friedrich List in his National Syitem of Political Economy 
in i84.i(\ln this system the author’s opposition to competi- 
tion’ and laissez-faiie is based not upon the social and humani- 
tarian motives of the French and English Conservatives, nor 
upon the purely technical motives of Utopian Socialism, but 
on a totally different order of ideas. The aim of free com- 
petition, according to the classical school, 'vas to increase 
the present wealth available for national eonsumption t the 
predominant consideradon was llrat of value in exchange. 
List, on the other hand, introduced into the discussion two 
new ideas : the idea of nationuht), us opposed to that cf in- 
ternational free trade, and tlie idea of nroHiicti' -e power, as op- 
posed to that of exchange value. A' against cosmopolitanism, 
he showed that individual prosperity closely ucpeuds upon 
the political power of the nation. As against the idea that 
productive activity ought to tend towaida tlic creation of 
the maximum quantity of exchangeable values, he asserted 
the necessity of safeguarding the sources of labour and 
economic life, and ensuring the future devciopmem. of these 
energira, on the ground that the power to create riches is 
infinit^y.Qiore important than riches themselves, i/ 

Now according to the theory of free trade, it caijaot pay 
a natiBicJg^create an industry when, as was the case- with 
Germany about tlie year 1840, it can purchase the industrial 
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products which it needs clieapcr in foreign coujVtries, in 
exchange for agricultural products which it can produce 
more cheaply. But this narrowly utilitarian calculation 
would, according to List, deprive the nation of its best 
energies. Industry best develops the moral energies of a 
people. The desire for a constant increase of intellectual and 
moral goods, the love of emulation and liberty, is character- 
istic of an industrial and commercial state ; under the regime 
of a uniform agriculture, dullness of mind, sloth of body, and 
attachment to old ideas and habits are the rule. Even agri- 
culture is powerfully stimulated by the presence of manu- 
factures.' The State, therefore, by suitable legislation must 
encourage the birth and growth of industries. 

Here economics are clearly subordinated to national or- 
ganization. But not economics only ; all the other energies 
of the people are to be treated in the same way. Freedom 
also, with its autonomous institutions, is a source of national 
energy ; and the arguments which we have reproduced led 
List to distinguish clearly between the cause of protection 
and that of anti-Liberalism. Indeed, in the rise of in- 
dustry, even under protection, he saw a means of a liberal 
education for the people. But freedom, like industry, like 
agriculture, like intellectual culture, has the value of a mere 
means to a higher national end. In a spirit not unlike that 
of List, Bismarck, the reactionary of 1848, later granted the 
■ nation universal suffrage when he came to sec in this a useful 
meari's'df consolidating the Empire ; he was willing either to 
form an alliance with the Liberal Party or to set on foot the 
Kulturkampf, whose anti-Liberal character is obvious. 

The danger of this tendency to subordinate and sacrifice 
every value to the idol of nationality is that the spirit of 
the people may lose its sense of direction, and that stability 
and firmness may disappear from the current of public 
opmion through the prevalence of the idea that these values 
are contingent and accidental ; and in minds of a lower order, 
less strongly sustained by the consciousness of the h^her end, 

* Gidc-Rist, Histoire des doctrines iconomiques depuis ks physiocratts josqdi 
nos jours, Paris, ed. 4, igaa, pp. 310-34. 
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this means degeneration into a cynical opportunism. The 
nationalism of Bismarck, Droysen, and Treitschke failed to 
create a true governing class, because it was too much of an 
original work of art, requiring for its perfection a lofty intel- 
lect capable of mastering a recalcitrant and uninspiring 
matter. Now a political tradition cannot base its continuity 
upon a succession of great men. Bismarck could only create 
lieutenants ; and when he vanished from the political stage, 
the technical and administrative subordinates who had 
worked under him in a complex and highly organized 
machine showed themselves unable to perform a task of 
synthesis for which they had not been trained. 

Another danger of this form of nationalism is that by 
turning the nation into a weapon of aggression and conquest 
it threatens to destroy the basis on which the idea of the 
nation, and therefore the possibihty of the coexistence of 
different nations, is built. The imperialism which inevitably 
proceeds from such a tendency not only claims the right 
of enslaving weaker nations, but runs the risk of corrupting 
the spirit of the conquering nation, by disintegrating its 
forces into a super-State composed of heterogeneous elements 
whose artificial cohesion demands a diversion of these forces 
from their normal function in the historical life of the nation. 
While the reactionary nationalism of the Romantics sacrificed 
the future of die national life to the love of the past, the new 
imperialism, which was not unconnected with its predecessor, 
sacrificed to ambitious hopes for the future the traditional 
historic character of the German people. 

At this point the fundamental contrast between this con- 
ception and the political idea of the nation becomes clear. 
The one considers the nation only as an element in the power 
of the State ; the other erects it into an independent value 
superior to the State, enclosing and entrenching the latter 
within the inviolable limits of the nation. Thusfor Liberalism 
the peaceful coexistence of a number of nations, each organ- 
ized as a State and conducting its relations with its neigh- 
bours on the same principles that govern the relations of free 
and self-conscious individuals, is a necessary condition of 
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jolitical stability and progress. From this point of view it 
s possible to appreciate the great difference between the 
national claims of most European peoples during the nine- 
teenth century, directed to tlic achievement, through rcvolu- 
don and war, of a work of emancipation, and the piojects 
of expansion and hegemony.inspired by the spirit of an im- 
perialistic nationalism. 

|!The great campaign of German Liberalism for national 
unity was fought in 1848. The Liberals put forward three 
closely connected proposals : to liberate the German States 
from the paternalism of Austria ; to obtain, especially in 
Prussia, genuinely modem constitutions in place of the old 
feudal diets; and to make these constitutions a bond of 
political union for the whole German people.) y 

The first of these prop>osals could be carried out easily 
and almost instantaneously. Austria, weakened by a revolu- 
tionary crisis at home, a war against Italy, and a rebellion in 
Hungary, could offer little resistance to the German federa- 
tion in its struggle for ftcedom. The weakness of Austria 
resulted in the paralysis of the pro-Austrian party, which 
called itself the Great German Party, and proposed to in- 
clude the Austrian nation in a Greater Germany. This part), 
in a small minority at the parliament of Frankfurt, disap- 
peared from the scene together with its patroness Austria, and 
the partisans of a smaller Germany remained masters of the 
field. 

TKe second point in the Liberal programme was won at the 
first attack by the bourgeois revolution, which wrested from 
the terrified rulers the constitutional concessions that had 
long been demanded. This revolution was particularly 
violent in Prussia, where the monarchical reaction had been 
most energetic. Unlike the contemporary revolution in 
France, it had no marked social character, because industry 
had not yet developed in Prussia, and the agricultural masses 
were still in a backward state of feudal civilization which 
prevented their infection by the revolutionary feeling of 
lesser bourgeoisie. The soul of the revolution was the ^ 
bourgeoisie, led by profSsors and students, the educated classes 
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among which the claims of Liberalism had been longer felt 
and more vividly realized. But absolutism, defeated in the 
towns, was uninjured and ready for the counter-attack in the 
country, the stronghold of feudalism. Bismarck gives in liis 
Memoirs an interesting picture of this state of mind, which he 
expounded to the king m order to engage him on the side of 
reaction. But Frederick William no longer needed such aids. 
in the army, a force of feudal origin so far as officers and 
men were concerned, but educated in the school of monarchy, 
-he possessed the quintessence of die forces of ancient and 
modern Prussia; and once the first period of dismay was over, 
he employed this powerful weapon to put down the revolution. 
^ Tihe third task of the German Liberals was more compli- 
cated. It was taken m hand midcr tl'c happy auspices of the 
revolutionary victory in Prussia, which favoured the hope of 
a unification of Germany with a Liberal Prussia at its head. 
It expressed an ideal towards which no party, even the most 
reactionary, could display a jin de non-recevoir. Yet this ideal 
was opposed by the best representatives of culture and 
politics, who, as we have seen, were partisans of a new 
nationalism. These agreed in desiring unification, but not 
by an act of popular so\cr,-igi.ty, which would create a weak 
State, at the mercy of pariws^ and condemn Prussia to a 
secondary position where she could make no u.sc of her actuSh 
military superiority. Ilcncc tve find an r ll'aucc in common 
opposition to the Liberal programme taking shape, between 
the old conservative classes, anxious for internal reaction, 
and the most modern representatives of imperialism, ready 
to use the former’s power of resistance in order to oppose the 
revolutionary project of a federation of German States. The 
ancient alliance between the monarchy and the feudal 
nobility was reasserted and confinned. 

And while the conservative classes seconded the efforts 
of ‘..King Grapeshot ’ (as the King of Prussia was nicknamed) 
to suppress the Liberal revolution, the nationalists criticized 
and ridicul ed the debates in the parliament of Frankfurt, 
which, intended to settle the question of national unity, Were 
gradually-degenerating into empty verbal disputes as the 
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people’s representatives lost their prestige beneath the rising 
tide of reaction, and found themselves impotent to obtain 
any practical sanction for their resolutions. Nationalist his- 
torians have described the Frankfurt sessions as shining 
examples of doctrinaire abstraction and practical ineffective- 
ness. Partisan passions have prevented them from coolly 
raizing the exceptional conditions under which the repre- 
sentatives of the people were compelled to work, fettered 
by the heavy diplomatic yoke of two Great Powers, and, e\'eii 
more serious, hampered in carrying out their mandate by 
a permanent conflict between the sovereignty of parliament 
and that of the confederated States in whose hands any final 
decision must lie. But for the nationalists, tlie manifest im- 
potence of the parliament was enough to discredit popular 
assemblies as such, and to create in the public mind a sense 
of distrust towards the futile and abstract sham-politics of 
professors and lawyers. \The example of Frankfurt, aggra- 
vated by the historians' misrepresentations, was fatal to 
German political Liberalism, The people lost all interest in 
representative institutions, aid made up its mind, to its own 
I loss, that its political future depended wholly upon the Crown. 
/ /'The closing scenes of the Frankfurt parliament, by a fiasco 
sltriking enough to impress itself permanently on the memory 
’ of the people, crowned the work of the doctrinaire impotence 
' displayed by the representatives during the whole session. In 
lithe sitting of the 28th of March 1849, the assembly, after 
'settling the internal crisis between the Prussian and Austrian 
parties in favour of the former, in spite of the Prussian reaction 
then in lull swing, elected Frederick WilPam IV Emperor of 
i the Germans by 290 votes, 248 abstaining. But the King of 
Prussia refused the crown offered him by the representatives 
'of the people, 'and explained in private why he had done so; 
the crown which a Hohenzollern could accept, he said, was 
not a crown created, even with the consent of princes, by a re- 
volutionary assembly. If the ancient crown of the German 
nation, he added, which for forty-two years had lain idle, was 
to bexonferred upon any one, it ought to have been conferred 
by himself and hus equals, the.other princes. 
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liie king’s haughty legitiniism was a generation behind 
the times ; but in its effects, if not in its motives, it harmonized 
adiriirably with the views of the most advanced politicians, 
who regarded unification as a problem of sheer force, to be 
solved by the sword. History has shown that both the king 
and politicians were right ; for the Empire was created by 
the military strength of the Hohenzollerns, combined with 
the Rmifoliiik of the nationalists, to the complete exclusion 
ofaiy expression of popular consent, or any aid from the 
spirit of an ‘ antiquated ’ LiberaKsm. Yet the Liberal sense 
of nationality, outwardly ignored, never ceased to live and 
work silently in the depdis of the popular mind ; and in the 
darkest hour of the Empiie, when the force which was to be 
its only effectual bond had failed, the nation was able to 
maintain its unity as a State hi viitue of a right based on 
purely Liberal principles, and thus to feel itself still firmly 
united In spite of threats of internal disruption. \The repre- 
sentatives united at Weimar at last did justice to th'e Utopian 
generosity of Frankfurt. * | 

§ 4. THE JURIDICAL CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 

Defeated in 1848 on the ground of politics, Liberalism as 
a party was unable to rally, and was only able to create 
unstable and ephemeral organizations, quickly dominated 
by stronger political forces. Yet the fundamental demands 
of the European consciousness have not been unfelt by the 
Gennan people, but have found satisfaction in indirect ways. 
We can distinguish two groups of these, the first consisting of 
political claims, the second of juridical. The defective de- 
velopment of German Liberalism concerns tlie first group 
only, and is compensated by the rapid progress of the second. 

The political institutions of modem Germany, down to the 
European war, remained in the stage of pure constitutional- 
ism, consisting in the spontaneous gift of a charter by the 
Crown creating a system of popular representation with a 
merely critical function and no active part in the govern- 
ment. The act of governing belonged to the Crown, and 
was exercised through its ministers, who were directly 
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responsible to the Crown and independent of the vote of the 
chamber. Later, the creation of the Empire as a federal State 
brought into being a collegiate political organism formed by 
representatives of tlie various Slates, with governmental 
functions belonging to it in virtue of this State representation. 

This political system remained intact and uninfluenced 
by any parliamentary ideas of French origin, not only 
through the constant desire of the imperial government, but 
also by the consent of the educated classes, which regarded 
it as a genuinely German form of State, and tlie parliamentary 
system as a feeble and inefficient government with a sham 
popular sovereignty paving the way to the indirect influence 
of amateur politicians. The chapter on France, in Gneist's 
classical work Der Rechtsstaat, expresses this view with great 
clearness. For Gneist, the French system represents the 
triumph of politics over the legal sense of the nation. He finds 
the cause of this lack of legal feeling, quite rightly, in the 
political work of the monarchy, which succeeded in com- 
pleting the unification of the State and in reducing the privi- 
leged classes to subjection by arbitrary and violent means. 
This was fatal to the development of public law. Later, the 
revolutions, for all the violence of their opposition to abso- 
lutism, carried on the same work in both its aspects, tlie 
positive or political and the negative or anti-legal. The in- 
cessant political transformation of the State destroyed all 
stability of government and involved public administration 
in the fluctuations of party politics and incessant miuistenal 
crises. The idea of the sovereignty of the people, in the sense 
of a mere disorganized plurality of individuals, overthretv 
the legal basis of the constitution, enslaved the executive to 
the legislative assemblies, and made this slave a tyrant in its 
relations with the citizens. The functionary, himself at the 
mercy of the deputy, has the rights of the individual at his 
ownmercy; his responsibility, civil and criminal, is practic^y 
non-existent. Hence arises thestrange paradox that a sovereign 
people cannot safeguard the most elementary conditions of in- 
dividual security from the caprice of the executive power. 

The reason is that this sovereignty is a mere appearance, 
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and exhausts itself in the act of voting for the election of 
political representatives. From the complex organism of 
English law, France has gleaned only the idea erf" election. 
The vote has been regarded not as a right acquired by the 
exercise of an independent and energetic activity, but as an 
innate right : is it strange then that individuals cannot use 
it, and allow their abstract political power to be submerged 
by their actual political incapacity? The English parliament 
is a stable and organic force, because it is a combination of 
forces organized in varying degrees through every stage in 
the social hierarchy ; the French parliament is an unstable, 
inconstant, disorganized force because it is an isolated appari- 
tion, arbitrary in its omnipotence, in a social world ruled 
byauniform bureaucracy which by its operation prevents the 
citizen from habituating himself to those functions of self- 
government which ought to find their highest and com- 
pletest expression in parliament. 

This criticism of the French system shows that the Germans 
regard a political power, out of proportion to the legal 
capacity and social activity of inditdduals, as an evil. They 
are content with a very narrow constitutionalism, so long as it is 
effectual. The true basis of any constitution lies, they believe, in 
the widespread legal feeling of the people, which forms a limit 
to the caprices notonlyoflhcgovcrnmentbut of political par- 
ties. Their Liberalism consistsnotin an empty show of political 
forms, but in a firm consciousness of rights, which without iden- 
tifying government and governed, the State and the people, de- 
termines their relations in such away that no political encroach- 
ment, whether from above or from below, can disturb them. 

The conception of the Rechlsslaat (the State according to 
rights) in which the essence of German Liberalism finds 
expression is not the creation of a single jurist ; it is the legal 
tradition of the whole people, from Thomasius to Kant and 
Hegel; and in the second half of the nineteenth century it 
inspired the great scientific constructions of Mohl, Gerber, 
Gneist, Laband, Meyer, and Jellinek. Even in the court of 
Frederick William IV a politician, Stahl, found in it an 
insurmountable limit to any reactionary programme. 
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The character of the Rcehtsstaat is already familiar to us 
from our discussion of Kant and Hegel. The State is a civil 
juridical association. This does not mean that its only end 
is the declaration or sanction of rights, but only that the 
achievement of its ends, whatever they may be, must take 
place within the forms and limits of law. The ment of later 
writers, especially Gneist, is to have shown that this legal 
function of the State can only be effectively discharged when 
‘ through the intermediate organizations between the State 
and the social body there is promoted and maintained in 
society that sense of right and understanding of the law in 
which, under a constitutional government, all parties ought, 
in their political activity, to be indistinguishable 
From this point of view the English parliamentary system, 
understood and imitated in France only in its outward 
political manifestations, assumed a new and deeper signi- 
ficance. Before ever she affirmed the omnipotence of parlia- 
ment, England had established juridical government and 
secured it against the abuses of political parties. Definite 
limits to the interference of parties in the work of govern- 
ment were laid down. The approv'al of the budget was 
required by law, the control of parliament over administra- 
tion was limited by the courts. It made no difference to the 
administration whether a Whig or a Tory ministry were in 
power. But the foundation-stone of the Rechtsstaat consisted 
in self-government, understood not as the participation of the 
people in a legislative and governing parliament, but as the 
possession by local bodies of governmental functions con- 
ferred upon them by the general judiciary, administrative, 
and financial laws of the State. ‘ The complex organism of 
the English State is based not on a conventional division of 
powers, but on the unity of political power, which calls the 
social classes to take part no less in the autonomous execu- 
tion of the laws than in their formation.’ Blackstone in his 
Commentaries confined himself to the external elements of the 
parliamentary constitution, ignoring the intermediate organ- 
ism, the local judiciary and administrative power, which 
stands between parliament and the central government : thus 
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the continent received a mutilated view of the system, giving 
the false impression that nothing was required except to 
represent the will of the nation through a political assembly. 
And England has in her turn been exposed to the effects of 
the continental democratic reaction. 

This being so, the German rejection of parliamentary 
government did not mean a rejection of modem constitu- 
tionalism, but prepared the way for a deeper understanding 
of its real importance. Like England, Germany has an 
ancient tradition of self-government, marked by the auto- 
nomy of the three orders, the flourishing GemsseTischqften, the 
independence of the courts, and a constant exercise of 
administrative functions by the aristocracy. The downfall of 
the feudal State with its three orders and the self-government 
that it implied began with the Reformation. The legal 
equalization of religions by the Peace of Westphalia was Ae 
greatest step which mankind had taken since the Middle 
Ages ; but it was purchased by Germany at the price of the 
dismemberment of the Empire. It destroyed the bond which 
the rich and privileged classes had found in the unity of the 
Church; the divisions between nobility, bourgeoisie, and 
peasantry became deeper. 

In these conditions the monarchy embarked on the diffi- 
cult task of reuniting a society divided in faith and social 
interests. The chief organ of this task was the bureaucracy, 
which gradually took upon itself certain public functions 
hitherto exercised by the feeble and quarrelsome provincial 
diets of Germany, created a unitary jurisdiction in the 
place of class-tribunals, became the legislative adviser of 
the king, and subordinated patrimonial authorities to 
itself. 

The faults of administrative and bureaucratic monarchy 
were the lack of a clear distinction between laws and edicts, 
and the danger of an insecure and over-detailed legislation. 
Thus, while absolutism was uniting the people, it was de- 
stroying their legal sense by destroying those traditional 
institutions which had served as a school for legal capacity. 
Later, the revolutionary influence of France, by subordinat- 
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ing all other public interests to the problem of formal 
politics, helped to accelerate tliis process. 

The political degeneration due to the Revolutionary spirit 
svas to some extent repaired by the Restoration, with its lively 
feeling for historical tradition. But the error of the Restora- 
tion monarchies, like that of Frederick William IV, was to 
confine themselves within the limits of antiquated and narrow 
feudal system ; the idea of self-government, which the French 
Revolution had sacrificed to the mob, was sacrificed by the 
Prussian monarchy to the ancient feudal orders. 

It was natural that the German Empire, on emerging 
victorious from two wars, should reassert the Rechtsslaat in 
a form adapted to modern conditions. Bismarck brought 
about a great administrative reform based on self-govern- 
ment. Between the feudal party which wanted autonomous 
administration, but of a patrimonial type and in its own 
interest, and the Liberal bourgeois party, which meant by 
self-government a communal elective administration on the 
French model with a wide suffrage, Bismarck succeeded in 
finding a middle path, reconciling the old territorial in- 
terests with the new industrial and commercial Interests of 
the bourgeoisie. His reform was based on the principle that the 
classes, in the modern sense of the term, must accept the 
task of personally discharging those public duties for which 
our times provide far more opportunity than any previous 
age. In modem conditions, it is impossible to get nd of the 
salaried State employee ; but it is possible to supplement the 
rigid bureaucratic system at certain decisive points by calling 
in the help of the classes. Side by side with salaried officials, 
a system of unpaid officials can provide a juridical check on 
the administration, and at the same time train the educated 
classes in the practical exercise of political functions and so 
restore to them their lost legal consciousness. In this way 
Prussia effected a reconstruction of the political basis of the 
State which Gneist describes as unparalleled in Europe. On 
this foundation was rebuilt the whole structure of German 
juridical government, which, while recognizing the neces- 
sary rights of the State, draws an inviolable legal circle, un- 
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known to antiquity, around the subject, with his family, his 
association, his commune, and his church. 

The mere extension of the suffrage to the whole adult 
male population seems to Gneist, on the other hand, a danger 
to social order, and in no way essential to public law ; to take 
part in the government is not an innate right, but must be 
acquired, like any other, by the personal discharge of duties. 
In this spontaneous participation of the citizen in public 
business, Gneist finds the true spirit of German Liberalism 
as opposed to French. 

A simple objection may be brought against Gneist’s theory. 
Granted that the political forms of parliamentary govern- 
ment are a mere facade, the constitution of the Reehtsstaat 
is a building without a facade. Gneist has learnt from Eng- 
land everything except the art of finishing off his work. 

But the relations between the legal and political elements 
in the State are in reality very different from tlrose between 
the structure and facade of a building. In order to reah'ze 
this, it is enough to reflect that the drawing of this legal circle 
round individuals and social groups, in which the Reehtsstaat 
consists, depends essentially upon a political view of the 
State. A State may be a legalized system of oppression ; a 
governing class like the German landed aristocracy may 
practise self-government to the detriment of the other 
classes ; and then what becomes of guaranteed rights? They 
are inseparably connected, though not identical, with the 
political ideas inspiring the Revolutionary declarations of the 
rights of man, and may be systematized by a complex legal 
organism, but cannot be created out of nothing. The mis- 
take of German legal science is that, wishing to make rights 
an autonomous reality, it makes them an abstraction, some- 
thing unreal ; the true reality of right lies in its connexion 
with all the activities of a nation’s historical life. Hence the 
‘ State of rights ’ acquires solidity when Gneist treats it as 
an aspect of the development of the English ‘ political 
State ’ ; taken by itself, it is only an empty form, equally 
capable of justifying feudal claims like those of the Restora- 
tion, if these should again be made. 
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Happily, in spite of the attempt to eradicate from the 
Rechisstaat every element not strictly legal, German thought, 
by a process of unconscious mimiciy, ends by adapting its 
constructions to the political requirements of nineteenth- 
century Europe, thus expressing in narrow juridical terms 
an historical fact of far wider scope. This is how it brings 
itself into line with the general European consciousness. 

From Gerber to Jellinek, this gradual process of assimila- 
tion makes great advances. The character of tlic present 
work forbids our examining it in full ; we tvill confine our- 
selves to the consideration of a single clement, closely relevant 
to the political problems hitherto discussed, namely the 
relation between the rights of tlie individual and the State. 

If we look at the underlying moti\-c of political science as \ 
a whole, it seems impossible to justify tlic idea of an original 
and inviolable right on the part of the indhidual. This 
science generally regards the State as an organic unity, tvhich 
therefore cannot permit tlie existence side by side with itself 
of separate and unassimilated elements, and tends to reduce 
individuals and groups to cells and organs of the State, 
Even when rejecting an exaggerated organicism, it aims at 
conferring all sovereignty upon the State, according to the 
German tradition, and in opposition to the two antithetical 
conceptions of absolutism and French Liberalism, which 
ascribe sovereignty to the prince and the people rcspccthely. 
For the German jurists, the idea of the State represents a 
higher synthesis of two conflicting elements, and reconciles 
them in a reason more truly universal than that upon wliich 
the abstract thought of the French doctrinaires would 
bestow the attribute of sovereignty. 

But if the State is sovereign, the individual is a mere 
subject ; and any claim to a right of his own as against the 
State is inadmissible, because it would destroy this sove- 
reignty. And in fact the most rigorous scientific deduction 
leads Gerber and Laband to deny any such thing as subjec- 
tive public rights, at least in the expression which these 
rights received from the French Revolution. 

But the evolution of political consciousness makes its m- ^ 
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fluencc indirectly felt, even by the rigid deduction of the 
jurists, and restores in another way what they have rejected. 
Thus Gerber, in his work on Public Rights published in 1852, 
makes subjective right a reflex of objective right. The right to 
vote, for example, is not in his opinion a right of the indivi- 
dual, but rather a function imposed upon him by the organi- 
zation of the State ; that is, a duty. 

Passing over the intermediate bnks in the legal tradition 
beginning with this doctrine, we find in Jellinek the fullest 
development of the tendency, implicit in it, to restore sub- 
jective public rights in an indirect manner. The work of 
Jellinek marks an epoch in tire history of German legal 
science, and is of the utmost interest from our point of view, 
that of political history. In his treatise on Subjective Public 
Rights, a fundamental distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of subjective rights as a whole, public and private. 
Some consist in a licere, others in a posse. The former are 
private rights, separable at will from the personality of their 
possessor ; the latter are public rights, inseparable from the 
personality unless this is diminished ; hence they form the 
inalienable status of the individual. 

As opposed to licere, which represents a mere faculty left 
at the discretion of the interested party, posse expresses a 
function, that is, at once a right and a duty. The public 
character of this right consists in the fact that it forms part 
of the State organism, and is at once the means by which 
the activity of the State shows itself, and a limit which 
that activity cannot overstep. This does not contradict 
the principle of the sovereignty of the State, for reasons 
of two kinds : first and foremost, because the subjective 
public right is a part or moment of sovereignty ; secondly 
(so far as concerns its significance as a limit), because sove- 
reignty does not mean unlimited power, but capacity for 
self-limitation. 

The sovereignty of the State is sovereignty over free men, 
that is, over persons. By rect^nizing the personality of the 
individual, the State limits itself) by dratving a legal line 
between itself and the personality of its subjects, and recog- 

S2 
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nizing a sphere of individual freedom withdrawn on principle 
from the State’s authority. The notion of this sphere and its 
express recognition are essentially a product of modem 
civilization. In antiquity it was ignored, though in fact it 
existed even in ancient States. From this point of tiew Jel- 
linek accepts in a limited sense, in his General Theory of Ik 
State, Constant’s distinction between ancient and modern 
liberty. It is not true that the ancients ignored individual 
liberty and regarded freedom solely as participation in 
government ; the truth is that individual liberty existed de 
facto, but had no legal sanction. 

But the assertion of an indhidual sphere independent of 
the State does not imply the ascription to the individual of 
an absolute personality in no way subordinate to the will of 
the State. This would be incompatible with die nature of the 
State, and would apply only to the mystical pre-political 
personality of speculations concerning the state of nature. 
All personality is relative and limited, including the per- 
sonality of the State, which is legally bound by its own 
juridical organization and morally bound to recognize the 
personality of its subjects.' 

From this conclusion important inferences can be drawn. 
According to jusnaturalism the indir-idual’s original rights, 
existing as they do before the State, arc purely privatistic in 
nature ; and therefore the public rights based upon them arc 
rooted in private rights. It is enough to recall the doctrine 
of the social contract. This whole system of ideas is reversed 
by modern juridical thought. Not only are subjective rights 
consisting in z posse strictly public ; but even those consisting 
in a licere, that is to say private rights, are based in the last 
resort upon public right. Jellinek actually restricts this prin- 
ciple to the limitation of rights of licere (for example, the 
limitation of the right of property on grounds of public in- 
terest) ; but his doctrine is capable of extension and develop- 
ment in proportion as the prevalence of democratic and 

' Cf. Jellinek, Sistem dei diritti ptibblici subiellm, Ital. tr., Milan, 1912, 
p. 97. The word morally, in the passage quoted, would be better replaced 
by politically. 
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socialistic tendencies in politics implies an increasing sub- 
ordination of the indi\’idual to the State. 

Down to the present day, the theory diametrically opposed 
to jusnatuialism has only been asserted in the legal concep- 
tions of Socialism. Thus Anton Menger, in his work on The 
Socialist Stale, makes the social reformation of the legal system 
consist in the conversion of modern priv ate rights into public 
rights, not only as rcgaixls property, but in all other cases : 
for example, in cases of contract, where the Socialist State 
denies the employer’s right to engage men at will ; in cases of 
succession, where it claims the right to dictate the future 
structure of society by dictating the future disposal of pro- 
perty ; and so forth.' 

This digression has served to show that legal formulae, for 
all their apparent impasshity, arc in reality modified and 
influenced by the development of political ideas, and that 
German thought has followed, from its own special point of 
view, the general evolution of tlie European public conscious- 
ness. The demands which we have seen put forward in 
France and England, on purely political grounds, for an 
introduction of the principles of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man into a more modem conception of the State, for the 
addition of a system of self-government to a parliamentary 
regime, and so forth, appear no less in Germany, but 
formulated in the language of legal science. And from the 
point of view of European Liberalism, Jellinck’s great work 
on The General Theory of the State is an important witness to 
the close bond between Germany and Western Europe, in 
spite of a difference of constitutional form. It contains an 
exposition of the concepts of sovereignty, representation, con- 
stitution, distinction of powers, and so forth, in a form 
entirely acceptable to Western and English Liberalism ; in- 
deed, in his lucid and penetrating historical introductions to 
his analyses of the various institutions of public law, the 
author abandons a strict legal formalism, and proceeds to 
sketch suggestive pictures of European political evolution in 
order to illustrate the relations and differences of the various 
' A. Menger, Lo Stato socialists, Ital. tr., 1915, pp. 99 seqg. 
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nations. And it must not be forgotten that the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man has found ils best interpreter in Jellinek, 
a sludeul belonging to the nation which, according to a wide- 
spread but superficial view, has stood aloof from the Liberal 
movement of the nineteenth century. 

It might, however, be suspected that in Germany the 
jurists have enjoyed a monopoly of this enlightening grace, 
and that their work has met witli no echo in the spirit of the 
nation and the minds of politicians. To com-ince oneself that 
this suspicion is unjust, it is enough to examine the work of 
one of the political writers commonly regarded as most 
hostile to Liberalism, Treitschke. We shall there find, no 
doubt, many ironical or contemptuous references to Jacobin- 
ism, Liberal rhetoric, and the spirit of hostility to the State ; 
but we shall also find, transformed into a new shape, the 
entire legal organization of the Liberal theory of the State. 
No one has criticized more keenly than Treitschke the mono- 
mania, ascribed to Hegd but in reality characteristic of the 
Hegelians, for making the State absorb into itself the entire 
life of the individual. Let the State content itself, says 
Treitschke, with external order, and not force its way into the 
intimacy of conscience. No Christian can live solely for the 
State, for he cannot renounce his eternal destiny. But if 
pan-Statism is false, no less false is the excessive individualism 
which would reduce the State to a night-watchman. There 
is a cultural end which the modem State must not neglect ; 
but its activity in this expansion is ‘ beneficent and wise when 
it promotes and strengthens the autonomy of the free and 
wise man ; but it is an evil if it restricts and sterilizes the 
autonomy of the free man. People use mere words, when 
they speak of educational discipline as restriction of freedom ; 
they ought to call it restriction to freedom.’ ’ 

On the other hand, to give the name of liberty to a denial 
of all authority, as the Poles did, is to ensure the complete 
dissolution of the State. An excess of liberty becomes slavery, 
because when aU authority is suppressed the strong are un- 

' Treitschke, La PoUtiea, Ital. tr., Ruta, 4 vols., Bari, 1918, i. Bo 
[Eogl. tr., 2 vols.. Constable, 1916, i. 76]. 
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restrained and the weak are exposed to the right of might. 
A fanatical attachment to liberty not only leads to slavery, 
but is itself slavery. It is a false conception of freedom which 
asks for freedom not in the State but from the State ; the power 
of tlie State and the freedom of the people are inseparably 
connected. It is not always that the true partisans of free- 
dom are the so-callcd Liberals : it is undeniable that at the 
time of the Great Elector the real champion of liberty was 
absolutism ; Leibniz, Pufeudorf, and Thomasius, to whom we 
owe the reawakening of Germany, were all rigid absolutists. 
Who were the reactionaries of that time? The friends of so- 
called liberty, Conrad von Burgsdorff and General Kalkstein, 
the leaders of the noble party who wished to enslave the 
common man in the interests of a caste.' 

This is not an isolated case. To-day, asks Treitschke, who 
are the true Liberals ? Arc they the partisans of universal suf- 
frage ? It is quite untrue that the effect of universal suffrage is 
radical ; the truth is that its c''ect is incalculable. The man 
who thinks that the external mchanism of the vote can 
create a true liberty is a mere radical doctrinaire. It leads 
visibly to a weakening of parliament. It is impossible out 
of this welter of clerical, political, and economic groups to 
form a majority capable of exercising a decisive influence 
upon the government. And that, quite apart from the true 
observation of a French historian that nothing can be less 
Liberal than the people. 

Those who affirm that Germany is illiberal because she 
cannot establish party government overlook the peculiar 
character of the Imperial constitution. The Chancellor, the 
only responsible functionary, has the exclusive duty of obey- 
ing the orders of the Federal Council, whose members repre- 
sent twenty-five governments. It is therefore his duty to 
represent opinions which in certain circumstances are not 
his own. Moreover, the constitution of the Empire lays down 
that a member of the Federal Council cannot be at the same 
time a member of the Reichstag, while the heads of the main 
branches of the Imperial administration must be ipso facto 
' Ibid. i. 1^0 seqq, [Engl, tr., cit., i. 154]. 
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members of the Federal Council. Thus a parliamentary 
government is impossible by the terms of tire constitution. 

None the less, Treitschke adds, there is no State in Europe 
in which the parliamentary criticism of administration is so 
strict or so honest as in Germany ; and this is because in 
Germany the government stands face to face with parliament 
as a real and genuine power. In England it is only the opposi- 
tion that can criticize the acts of the administration. And the 
criticism is always moderate in tone, because it is a case of 
one hand washing the other : thcopposition knows thatitmay 
very soon be itself in porver and the butt of criticism. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, the opposition can push its criticism 
to extremes because it knows that it will never be in power, 

But liberty docs not consist only in a central constitution. 
The constitutional life of the State, if it is to be healthy and 
active, presupposes a vigorous local self-government. It is 
of the essence of political freedom that the will of the State 
should be carried into effect not only by means of permanent 
officials, but by means of the administratit c autonomy of 
communes and groups of communes. From this point of 
view the north of Germany is more free than the south, 
despite appearances to the contrary. There is no administra- 
tive autonomy in Bavaria ; there is a system of prefectures, 
though in a tempered form, a thing absolutely foreign to the 
Prussian organization. In general. Northern Germany is far 
more careful than Southern to prcscn'c the free movement of 
personality, habituated as thelatter is to a Napoleonic regime.' 

As the reader can see, Treitschke’s political conception 
harmonizes exactly with that of the jurists, and represents 
a form of Liberalism doubtless in many respects at variance 
with Western Liberalism, but at bottom inspired by the same 
motives, and equally tending to find in the autonomous 
personality the source of a rich and varied political fife. 


■ Treitschke, iv. 84, 136, &c. 
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§ 5. SOCIAL LIBERALISM 

Legal science is not the only field in which the Liberal con- 
sciousness of modem Germany has found room to display 
itself; economic science is another. In saying this we are not 
thinking of the doctrines of the classical and Manchester 
schools, which through the work of Schulze-Delitzsch have 
come to form part of the progresshe Liberals’ programme. 
Lassalle’s criticisms of these anachronistic revivals, though in 
their tone perhaps unjustly contemptuous, are decisive. To 
tell the workman, in the middle of a factory system in full 
swing, that his sah ation lies not in the trade union but in 
freedom of contract, and to enlarge upon the sense of dignity 
and responsibility resulting from that freedom, is uncon- 
sciously to make a mock of him. And to repeat the old 
phrases about profits on capital being the rewards of absti- 
nence, is to invite the ridicule of all who know that capital 
does not nowadays originate in the same way in which it did 
in the early days of capitalism. The source of the capitalist’s 
accumulations is not his own labour but the labour of 
others, and his handsome rewards arc the fruit not of his own 
abstinence but of other people’s. In these terms Lassalle 
replied to Schulze-Dclitzsch, whose JVo)kmg Men’s Catechism 
betrays an outlook at least a generation out of date. 

The social Liberalism of which wc arc now speaking is 
based upon the great dcrelopment of German industry, 
which began in the second half of the nineteenth century as 
a result of the nationalistic economic programme laid down 
by List ; it is also based upon the formation of trade unions, 
whose legitimacy and value it docs not dispute. The problem 
which it raises is whetlicr the only function of these unions is 
that ascribed to them by the Socialist ideology, and whether 
the so-called bouigeois economic system is inseparably bound 
up with the theories of the classical and Manchester schools. 

The problem thus assumes a double aspect, historical and 
theoretical ; and the school which makes the most important 
contribution towards its solution is in fact the historical 
school of economists, founded by Roscher, which in opposi- 
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tion to the abstract and doctrinaire methods of classical 
economics attempts to prove that economic forms and in- 
stitutions, and therefore the scientific laws which regulate 
tliem, are historical in character. This point of view already 
constitutes a presumption in favour of the thesis that the 
classical theories of the relations between capital, profits, and 
wages, adequate to a certain stage in the dc^■clopmcnt of 
industry, are inappropriate to a more advanced and complex 
stage ; and that the Socialists’ apocalypse, based as it is by 
a kind of dialectical opposition on the immobility and 
eternity of these laws, is a fallacy, and may safely be ignored 
in the attempt to give a theoretical and historical account 
of the latest phase in the development of industrialism. 

This is the position taken up by Brentano in his works on 
trade unionism ; and die impulse which he gave to a liberal 
outlook upon social questions gave rise to a flourishing school 
of economists, whose chief representatives arc Hcrkner and 
Schulze Gaevemitz. 

Brentano criticizes the socialistic idea of the workman- 
employer. This union of functions which industry in its 
development has separated is a departure from the line of 
historical progress ; it is possible only in small industry, not 
in large or even moderate undertakings. He would prefer 
a reform of a quite different character, based on a wages 
policy not only fair but even in the long run favourable to 
the masters. In fixing wages, this policy would aim at the 
application of the principle that low wages do not necessarily 
imply cheap labour or vice versa, and that the highest w'ages 
are paid for the best and most important work. 

Now there are only two means of preventing the employer 
from dictating the terms of the labour contract, with con- 
sequences fatal to the workman and indirectly to himself 
also : the united strength of the workmen, and the State. 
But State interference in the determination of wages is an 
infraction of the freedom of person and property ; and what 
is even worse, it hinders instead of helping the solution of the 
social problem, because the workman, instead of relying 
freely on his own strength, finds himself in a position of com- 
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plete dependence on the State. The result would be that 
the working classes would attempt to seize, or at least to 
influence, the government, and the employers would do the 
same; so that both classes would be exploiting the public 
power in their private interests. The resulting situation 
would resemble that of society in the ancient world ; every 
political conflict would turn into an economic conflict, and 
in this conflict class hatred w'ould be the predominant motive. 

More conducive to the end is the other means, the spon- 
taneous and free organization of workmen and employees, 
and an agreement between the two competing groups 
brought about by a court of arbitration. Thanks to the 
influence of trade unions, the ruinous consequences of iden- 
tifying labour as a commodity with the labourer who sells 
it disappear, and it may be said that labour truly becomes 
a commodity and the labourer becomes a free vendor, 
no longer selling himself as a commodity. He puts his will 
into effect by means of a skilful control of the sale of his 
labour. The opposition of the classical economists to trade 
unions, as an artificial means of raising wages beyond the 
point permitted by the needs of production, falls to the 
ground when it is shown that the wage-fund theory, accord- 
ing to which the capital used by the employer for wages is 
a sum fixed in advance, is erroneous. 

Experience has proved that this fixed limit does not exist, 
and that the progressive improvement of the conditions of 
the workman, far from being detrimental to industry, is a 
condition of its development.* From this point of view 
Herkner was able to regard social reform as a means of in- 
dustrial and capitalistic progress. 

This conception, framed in a full-length historical setting, 
appears in Schulze Gaevemitz’s work on Great Industry, 
which from a close inquiry into the growth of the English 
cotton industry, as a type of modern industrial development, 
rises to a comprehensive view of the social problem in its 
successive historical phases. 

The first generation of great manufacturers drew its 
' Brentano, La Qjastton oiariire, Fr. tr., Paris, 1885, pp. 167 seqq. 
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Strength from the consistent and ruthless application of 
economic principles. The rule, buy in the cheapest market 
and reduce the cost of production to a minimum, was to 
them so important that the chorus of economists whicli 
accompanied the drama of the Industrial Revolution pro- 
nounced it an eternal law of human life. 

When it is said that the factory system has created a class 
of wage slaves, something more is intended than a mere 
figure of speech. In spile of certain external dilfcrcnces, the 
condition of the labouring proletariate created by great 
industry truly resembles that of slaves. From this fact tlie 
economists inferred the brazen law of wages, a scientific 
formula adequate to the industrial period marking the transi- 
tion from small industry to great, and to that period alone. 
But great industry in its turn, finding itself in possession of 
a monopoly, in order to lower the cost of production requires 
a gradual improvement in the conditions of labour, not un- 
like that which formerly led from slat cry to freedom, This 
industrial proletariate, whose condition recalls that of a 
slave population, disappears by degrees as great industiy 
grows. This has actually occurred in the cotton industiy, 
where, in order to increase the rapidity of the shuttles and the 
number of shuttles controlled by a single workman. It has 
been necessary to raise the workman’s standard of Ihing. 
Thus from indeterminate claims upon a t assal class, deter- 
minate claims arose, and from these, liberty ; from the sla\e 
bound to industry arose the slave bound to tribute, and from 
him the free artisan : the workman has risen in the scale, but 
always to the master’s advantage. 

This being so, what is the relation between wages and 
profits, which the classical school regarded as standing in 
irreconcilable opposition? In the first phase of industrial 
development the cost of production rose, either because 
capital was scarce and dear, or because manual labour, 
however low its wages, was expensive on account of the 
quantities of it which were necessarily employed. Profits 
were high because the growing businesses enjoyed a mono- 
poly. From the social point of view the opposition described by 
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the economists was perfectly real: bare subsistence on the one 
hand ; on the other, the concentration of immense fortunes. 

But internal and international competition produces &esh 
progress. The continual lowering of the cost of production 
becomes the dominant motive of development. Raw ma- 
terials become of less importance ; and the greater part of the 
produce is distributed between labour and capital in such a 
way that the so-called profits of the employer, being of a two- 
fold character, may be considered as comprised partly under 
the one head and partly under the other. Machinery lowers 
the cost of labour, the latter being progressively displaced by 
mechanical methods ; capital charges arc diminished because 
technical progress renders capital more productive and econo- 
mic progress renders it cheaper. Theworkman gains, because 
this diminution in prices has the clfecl of an increase in wages. 
An equal capital to-day produces more than fifty years ago ; 
but interest and profits have remained the same, or have de- 
creased ; the balance has gone into the pocket of the labourer. 

Competition from above is reinforced by pressure from 
beneath, exercised by trade unions ; and the two together 
have reversed the old relation between profits and wages. 
Formerly the employer received c\erything left over after 
paying the interest on bon'owed capital and the wages 
of his men ; now labour receives the balance, after the pay- 
ment of interest and profits. Profits, like interest, tend to 
become a fixed quantity, while wages absorb the variable 
margin produced by industrial progress. 

The facts of economic evolution thus disprove both opposite 
doctrines, the conservative and the socialist, both of which 
are based upon a false assumption. Great industry, it is said, 
proletarianizes society and destro)^ the middle class; the 
poor become poorer, the rich richer. The tension between the 
two parties increases, and a violent conflict will at last be- 
X)me inevitable. Hence the bourgeois classes often look upon 
iodal progress with an anxious eye. The labouring classes, 
jn the other hand, regard it with satisfaction, as leading to 
he time when the expropriators, reduced in numbers, will 
be in their turn expropriated. 
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These fears and hopes are groundless. The social results 
of economic growth may be summed up as a beneficent 
tendency towards equalizing the extremes of wealtli. So far 
from its being the case that the rich always become richer 
and the poor poorer, statistical inquiry shows that the 
opposite is taking place.* The Liberal significance of these 
consequences of industrialism is undeniable. Great industry 
tends to form a new middle class to replace the lower middle- 
class artisans whom it has destroyed. It is creating an aris- 
tocracy of labour wdth an ever-increasing sum of physical 
and intellectual demands, which, rescued from the brutaliz- 
ing and senile poverty of the past, is beginning to dc\ elop 
a political outlook of its own ; the clear mark of a power of 
independent reflection upon the problems of its own future. 
Slaves have no political programme ; they create nothing but 
violent and destructive insurrections. 

From this point of view, the contribution of the working 
classes to the political life of modern nations is a fresher and 
keener feeling for liberty and self-government. The trade 
unions, and still more the co-operative societies, are neiv 
forms of social self-government which, as compared with 
those forms which yet survive from the old landed aristo- 
cracies, have the merit of being the fruits of labour alone and 
of implying no privilege. Tlic creatures of freedom, these 
institutions have moreover an organic character which shows 
the measure and the tendency of modern Liberalism, as 
opposed to the atomistic individualism of the early nine- 
teenth century. The co-operative movement, as opposed to 
the political movement known as social democracy, has the 
advantage of a great historical capacity of adaptation to the 
political institutions of the day, a practical demonstration 
that over and above the class conflict which alone social 
democracy recognizes, there are elements of solidarity and 
peaceful evolution.* 

‘ Schulze Gaevernitz, La Grande Inlrapresa (tr. Jaimacone in Bibliolia 
degU lemomisti, ser. iv, part i), pp. 42 segq. 

’ Cf. the interesting remarks on the co-operative movement and its 
Liberal character in Herkner, Die Arbeilerfiage, Berlin, ed. 5, I 90 ®i 
pp. 185 
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§ 6. POLITICAL LIBERALISM 

The great development of legal and social theories in 
Germany, though indirectly influenced by the general 
evolution of European politics, has not succeeded in over- 
coming the lack of a political point of view in the proper 
sense of the word : of a widespread training, on the part of 
the government, parliament, and parties, in strictly political 
problems as distinct from the technical problems of law and 
social science. The Germans have not lived in the political 
atmosphere in which their great State organization ought to 
have been steeped ; this organization has remained isolated, 
in a rarefied atmosphere, in comparison with States like 
England and France which have behind them a great politi- 
cal tradition. From this point of view the disastrous ten- 
dency of the Germans to state every controversial question 
in terms of military force may be explained as a symptom 
of their political weakness. 

Even before the Great War, signs of discontent with the 
rigid constitutionalism which condemned the people to a 
perpetual political minority had begun to appear. The best 
elements in the country were withdratving from public life 
to devote themselves to industry and trade, despairing of 
playing any part in the government through the adoption 
of a parliamentary career. Government had sunk into a 
technical and bureaucratic function, wholly dependent upon 
the Crown, to whose capricious and often arbitrary initia- 
tive it was compelled to submit. The absence of any real 
political responsibility necessarily paralysed that particular 
form of sensitiveness which has enabled governments in 
countries far weaker than Germany to manipulate and over- 
come far more difficult and delicate situations. The political 
parties in their turn suffered from this bureaucratization of 
the government, which sterilized their work by denying 
effective co-operation to the great currents of public opinion, 
or by subjecting these currents to an underground influence 
designed to play off one against another in order to leave the 
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will of the monarch and his military and bureaucratic 

satellites in undisputed control of the situation. 

The faults and defects of this system of government were 
displayed in all their irremediable gra\'ity by the Great War. 
An acute German writer, Max Weber, has the merit of ex- 
plicitly recognizing this fact in a work on Pmhament and 
Government under the New Regime in Gemany,^ whose publica- 
tion coincided with the profound transformation of the 
German political system. 

For Weber, tlie world-wide coalition against Germany 
was due to the German people’s lack of political training, 
due in its turn to the passivity which that people had learnt 
from Bismarck. Under Bismarck’s rule, ‘ the nation lost the 
habit of that positive and decisive co-operation in its own 
political destiny by means of elected representatives, which 
alone can educate political judgement His intolerance of 
all disagreement towards ‘every independent brain and 
every consistent character’, his constant practice of sur- 
rounding himself with non-political collaborators who merely 
obeyed his orders, left the country utterly deprived of poli- 
tical education and political will. 

Such a regime favoured the immense development of the 
bureaucracy, by enclosing within its rigid boundaries that 
which should have remained outside them. Weber docs not 
deny the positive value of the bureaucracy within the limits 
of its technical and administrative function ; but he strongly 
opposes its extension to political life, which is regulated by 
wholly different principles. Political activity shrinks from 
the hierarchical arrangement of ranks, which conceals the 
personality of the agent beneath an impersonal system of 
ranks and offices ; it is essentially a free activity, individual 
and responsible. For this reason political ability cannot be 
recruited by tests of technical competence, but by means of 
a political selection exercised by parties, organizations formed 
by a free enrolment which is necessarily renewed at every 
moment of their history, and thus contrasting with any kind 
of close corporation circumscribed by law or contract. In- 
^ Italian translation by Ruta, Bari (Laterza), 1921* 
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wardly and outwardly, their life is a struggle, an unceasing 
selection of political talent, as war is a selection of military 
talent. For this Iree and mobile school of politics substitute 
bureaucracy, and you have lost all free initiatl\ e, all rapidity 
of movement, all skill in discerning the political value of 
something technically defective, or the political ineptitude 
of something which from a technical point of view is perfect. 
A Parliament of experts and chdl ser\anls, the ideal of 
modern State Socialism, would be merely ‘an organ for 
effecting purely material compromises, devoid of political 
orientation as a State’. It would increase the temptation for 
the bureaucracy to presen c its own power by playing off one 
material interest against another and by a thinly veiled 
system for the distribution of oflices and emoluments. The 
true function of a parliament is the exact opposite : to set up a 
body with strictly political interests to counterbalance the par- 
ticularism of the expert and the routine of the State servant. 

Reflecting on the history of Germany in the light of these 
ideas, Weber finds it easy to show how the bureaucratic 
structure of the German Empire made it impossible for the 
Government to restrain the political t agarics of the Kaiser 
or nullify their disastrous international consequences, which 
any kind of parliamentary government could have done with 
ease; and thus exposed the monarchy to grave risks and 
colossal responsibilities, to the danger and detriment of the 
entire nation. Morco\ cr, it deprived the State of the aid of 
the most intelligent men in its hour of need ; it reduced the 
activity of the political parties to a w’ar of words, destitute 
of practical sanction ; even when it placed party men in 
power, it severed them from tlicir party by turning them 
into bureaucrats, and thus surrendered the prestige which it 
might have drawnfrom their contact with die currents of public 
opinion that they represented. A further consequence was 
that France, with a technical and administrative organiza- 
tion far inferior to that of Germany, and a democracy tom 
and rent by internal crises, was able to triumph over her 
enemy in the field of politics by effecting against her a coali- 
I tion of the whole world. 

WS T 
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The work of Weber coincides, as we have said, with the 
new political and parliamentary orientation of Germany 
which is the greatest triumph of post-war Liberalism.' The 
actual political fruits of this regime cannot as yet be precisely 
estimated. But if one thinks of the internal and external 
difficulties under which Germany is labouring, and of the 
severe trials which the constitution of Weimar has already 
undergone, one may conclude that the omens arc farnurable 
towards the capacity of the German people to rvin for itself 
that liberal edueation in politics which the old regime 
denied it. 

' It is interesting to note that the end of German authoritarian con- 
stitutionalism coincided with a profound change in the agrarian system 
of the country, which, by breaking up the large estates, tends to decrease 
the political power of the Jimkertam. On the other hand, the simultane- 
ous appearance of parliamentary government and of small and middle- 
sized estates forms an important subject worthy of separate study. 



IV 

ITALIAN LIBERALISM 

§ I. THE PERIOD OF PREPARATION 

I N the general economy of European political evolution 
Italian Liberalism plays a modest part. It is a mere reflec- 
tion of foreign doctrines and tendencies ; yet noteworthy by 
its effort to adapt them to the special conditions of Italy, and 
by its close connexion with the process of national unifica- 
tion.! In the latter aspect, it represents the most significant 
example of the efficacy of Liberal ideas in cementing the 
union of a people ; for if in Germany also it was in the name 
of freedom that national feeling first asserted itself, political 
unification came about in another manner and by other 
means ; in Italy we find a loyalty to the first ideal which is 
highly instructive to the historian of Liberalism. 

The lack of originality and inherent tigour in the Italian 
Liberal movement was partly due to the causes which, after 
the luxuriant growth of the Renaissance, produced in Italy 
a general lowering of vitality in comparison with the other 
European nations. Political divisions impeded the formation 
of great movements of public opinion and limited the activity 
of parties to the narrow sphere of communal and regional 
rivalry. The subjection of certain provinces to foreign rule 
was detrimental to the liberal education of the people, 
because it concentrated their best energies upon an attempt 
at emancipation which led to a confusion between indepen- 
dence and freedom, and thus reduced the latter to something 
contingent and in a sense external. The spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation crushed the individualistic feeling which is the 
life-blood of modern Liberalism ; not so much stifling it by 
force, as drying up its sources by a Jesuitical education de- 
signed to sap the freedom of the will and employ its energies 
in a passive acceptance of authority. Culture, surviving only 
in the persons of professional writers and antiquaries, with- 
drew ^m the sphere of the present, with its vital interests, 
T a 
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to an imaginary other world, the last relic of the squandered 
inheritance of humanism. And even when, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, it tried to draw inspiration from 
contemporary history, it betrayed its origin in a literary and 
bookish tradition. 

Another cause is to be found in the backward economic 
state of I taly, which retarded Jhe social dilfcmiliation of 
classes and in especial the formation, of a large middle class. 
Foreign trade had shrunk owing to the displacement of the 
great trade routes ; internal trade was impeded by the cus- 
toms barriers resulting from the political divisions of the 
country. The transformation of the arti.san .system into a 
modern industrial system was delayed, partly by lack of raw 
materials, partly by the smallness of tlie markets ; hence no 
Italian district, except to some extent Lombardy, had pa.sscd 
through its industrial revolution till after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Taking as our starting-point the state of Italy in the eigh- 
teenth century, we find that the economic forces of the 
country were wholly agricultural. Here reigned a great 
variety of crops and methods, connected with differences in 
the distribution of landed propert)'. Richer in the valley of 
the Po and in Tuscany, poorer in the south, impovcrislicd by 
ecclesiastical misgovernment in the territories of the Cliurch, 
Upper Italy is the first region in which a widespread landed 
bourgeoisie arose ; and, since technical and economic neces- 
sities favoured large-scale farming and led to s'cry little 
subdivision of land, this bourgeoisie essentially consisted of 
substantial and enterprising tenant farmers, manifesting 
already the industrial spirit of the new age. 

In the other regions, less favoured by nature, the large 
estate was for technical reasons not susceptible of this trans- 
formation ; and hence feudalism lay heat ier upon economic 
and social life, and delayed the formation of middle classes. 
From a political point of view, on the other hand, the weight 
of feudalism was in general less perceptible : in Italy the 
aristocracy did not form a poKtical body worthy of the name. 
From the time of the Corrmni and the Sigrwrie, the first and 
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heaviest blows had always fallen upon the aristocracy ; later, 
foreign rule and the small size of the autonomous princi- 
palities had constantly lowered its prestige and diminished 
or destroyed its activity and ability to govern. Thus the rise 
of the Third Estate in the Revolutionary period caused no 
internal struggles comparable to those of Trance or even of 
England; indeed, the most progressive and enlightened 
elements in the aristocracy, as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of a distinct political body, welcomed and cham- 
pieped the new Liberal doctrines. 

‘ The feudal texture of society was further much weakened 
by the fact that from the earliest mcdic\'al times, the tradi- 
tion of Roman law nc\cr lost all its hold upon Italy, and its 
persistence effectiicly opposed the exclusive dominion of 
feudal law. The results of tliis fact arc somewhat compli- 
cated. Roman private law, with its institution of quiritary 
property and its general tendency to make all juridical in- 
stitutions a common possession of citizens, prevented the rise 
of exclusive privileged rights, and thus maintained the civil 
liberties of individuals. But at the same time, being a law of 
subjects, of men equal in subjection, its influence prevented 
the growth of die idea of inherent and original rights in- 
dependent of the State and opposed to the rights of the 
prince. The vital experience of the antithesis between prince 
and people, which elsewhere created a feeling and love for 
political liberties, was thus lacking to the ItaUans/ Estates 
General, Diets, Parliaments, which in France, Germany, 
and England arose out of this antidicsis and formed, from 
the Middle Ages onwards, the first school of political Liberal- 
ism, are almost entirely unknown to Italian tradition. Here 
from its origin the State is striedy monistic : such is already 
the character of the Comuni, whose liberties arc wholly differ- 
ent from those of feudal stales, and may be called not so much 
Liberal as democratic institutions, in the ancient sense of that 
word. It is at any rate true that the sequel to their development 
is afforded by the Signoria, the monistic state par excellence, 
which denies all autonomous right on the part of the people 
and fuses people and prince into a single State organism. 
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Thus on the whole an age-long juridical tradition brought 
about in Italy a livelier sense of chil liberty, which prepared 
people’s minds, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
to welcome legislation destroying feudalism and instituting 
bourgeois property ; but at the same time it brought about 
a lack of training in political liberty, further aggravated by 
the vagaries of the municipal spirit and the other causes 
already described. 

To the rise of an Italian Liberal movement in the eigh- 
teenth century, while Upper Italy contributed a substantial 
and industrious bourgeoisie, Southern Italy made a very 
different but not less important contribution. It was her 
privilege to consist of a kingdom of some size, with a long 
tradition behind it, and a political class trained to think and 
act from the point of view of the State. This kingdom had 
long been engaged in a controversy with the Holy See, 
which claimed overit an ancient title offeudalsuperiority ; and 
this struggle served to bring into relief the principle of State 
sovereignty, which was vigorously championed by eminent 
jurists, protected and honoured by the monarchy, in whose 
service they did their work. But the value of this work \\cnt 
beyond any merely dynastic interests, and laid the founda- 
tions of modern legislative theory. Such at least is the im- 
portance of the Storia Civile of Giannonc, the culmination of 
this study of public law and the inspiration of the reforming 
programme of the eighteenth-century Bourbon monarchy. 
No one who remembers that tliroughout its des-elopment 
Italian Liberalism shows itself most alive and most original 
when dealing with the problems of religious politics, owing 
to the peculiar relations between Church and State in Italy, 
can forget the great value of the southern tradition which 
developed tire Liberal principles of separatism and of the 
secular character of the State.' 

An interest no less autonomous inspired the economic 

• For a fuller treatment of these problems, and in general for an 
analytical investigation of the contribution made by southern writers 
to the formation of national political thought, sec my volume II pmiiiro 
poltiico rmidwmle nei seeoli XVIII e XIX, Bari, Laterza, 1923. 
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studies wliich flourished in Naples in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and were, no less than the legal, penetrated 
by ail intimate sense of the State as an end immanent in all 
the pioblems of economics and finance. \V'hereas in France 
the physiocrats preached a rationalistic liberalism, abstract- 
ing from the conditions of liberty in time, space, and manner, 
the two greatest Neapolitan economists, Genovesi and Gahani, 
made no secret of their inclination towards protectionism. 
This was due to the fact that they were studying a kingdom 
like Naples, whose resources were small, and which required 
to preserve its autonomy against the aggressive efforts of the 
great Mediterranean Powers, France and England, which 
might have made it the tool or the theatre of their rivalry, 
had it not resisted the bait of so-called Liberal commercial 
treaties. For the southern economists, especially Genovesi, 
economic liberty ought to begm at home, by breaking down 
the barriers which feudalism had opposed to trade in the 
national produce and to the development of agriculture. 

Thus, through the convergmg efforts of lawyers and 
economists, arose the first manifestations of a Liberal idea, 
consisting essentially of a piogrammc of reforms, involving 
the removal of all political, legal, and economic relics of 
feudalism, .to be put into effect by an enlightened and 
educated government, a description certainly applicable to 
the Bourbon monarchy. The subsequent influence of French 
illuminism added nothing really new, but reinforced and 
broadened these original motives through the rationalistic 
spirit which now inspired and propagated them. All the 
efforts of a mind trained in simplification and clarification 
were required to disentangle the intricacies of feudalism and 
to grasp the fundamental principles of law and of the State 
with sufficient clarity to demonstrate their ability to safe- 
guard civil liberties. 

In reading any of the more important works of the period 
which drew its inspiration from illuminism, such as Filan- 
gieri’s Scienza della Legislaziom or Pagano’s Saggi politici, one 
soon observes that, if the ultimate nature of the problems is 
the same, the intellectual atmosphere has undergone a 
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change. The love of the particular, the historical juris- 
prudence of a Giannone or the strictly national economics of 
a Geno\ esi, has given place to a lor e of broad generaliza- 
tions which renders the principles clearer and their applica- 
tion less certain. Thus in the works of Filangieri and Pagano 
we find a clear statement of tire conception of ci\ il liberty, 
as a liberty developing witliin the inviolable barrier of the 
law ; but at the same time we find an exaggerated belief in 
the power of law itself to transform and renew society. It 
was not for nothing that Rousseau depicted the legislator 
as a god, and gave him the function of conr erting a chaos into 
an ordered and harmonious cosmos. And the old feudal 
world in which they still li\ cd, and from which the quasl- 
magical power of a new legislation was to rescue them, 
seemed to the illuminists nothing else than a chaos. 

The true meaning of liberty had been far better grasped 
by a philosopher whom these men admired much but under- 
stood litde, Vico ; who, far from restricting the significance 
of freedom to an abstract policy of legislati\ c reform, made it 
consist in having one’s own laws, one’s own institutions, one’s 
own government, free because one’s own. Thus freedom was 
an historical category, a counsel of prudence, a check on 
revolutionary violence ; but the age was not yet ripe for the 
acceptance of this untimely lesson. 

Civil liberty was the limit common to the new illuminist 
generation and that which preceded it. Politically, Filan- 
gieri openly professes himself a partisan of enlightened 
despotism, after the fashion of Voltaire and the physiocrats. 
In Pagano the influence of Montesquieu and, through him, 
of English Liberalism is visible ; thus we find in his Essays the 
antithesis between absolute government and free gotern- 
ment, and the expression of a wholly new feeling of distrust 
towards the enlightened activity of a single individual. The 
opinion that tlic happiness of all citizens should be entrusted 
to a will other than their own he explains as the effect of 
habitual passivity ; behind his cautious expressions we already 
see a growing disappointment of the hopes of monarchy. The 
revolutionary changes that were soon to come about set 
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the seal on this disappointment, and confirmed these earliest 
demands for political liberty, by elevating it into the true 
safegudit] of a civil liberty which cannot safely be entrusted 
to the will of a benevolent despot. 

While the political thought of the south was chiefly con- 
cerned with the State, that of Upper and Central Italy, where 
the municipal traditions of the past were still alive, was more 
open to the influence of the new individualism. The hard- 
working bourgeoisie of the north were far more conscious of 
the value of their own activity, as the private activity of 
individuals, than they were of the value of the State, which 
was an idea wholly foreign to the Lombards, real but feeble 
in Venice, crude and merely military in Piedmont. It was 
precisely in Piedmont that tlie age of enlightened despotism, 
then at its height, heard the first summons to the war on 
tyrants ; Vittorio Alfieri’s Della Tirannide, written in 1777, in 
which the figure which was to be the protagonist of future 
tragedies already appears. In its inspiration this book 
betrays a Hterary origin, because the picture which it gives of 
tyranny is abstract, conventionalized, abstracted from time 
and space; but it is a literature very unlike an empty 
academic exercise, a literature into which there breaks a 
spontaneous and intimate feeling, and which is turned to the 
interests and ideals of contemporary historical life. In this 
aspect, it heralds the national and liberal tendencies later 
exemplified in the culture of the Risorgimento. 

Tyranny for Alfieri means any government in which the 
person charged with administering the laws may make them, 
destroy them, break them, obstruct them, suspend them, and 
even evade them, with assured impunity. Hence one kind of 
tyranny is monarchy : ‘ the soft name which ignorance, 
flattery, and fear have given and still give to such govern- 
ments.’ It is said that a distinction can be made, depending 
on the difference between use and abuse : but if the laws in 
themselves, independently of the prince, have no force and 
authority, who can prevent abuse? And the laws which 
distinguish a free government from a tyranny are under- 
stood as mutual and solemn social pacts, necessarily a pro- 
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duct of the will of the majority, as determined through 
legally elected representatives of the people. But even 
elected legislators become t)Tants in their turn, if they have 
the power to take upon themselves tire administration of the 
laws.' This is the keynote of a democratic conception in 
which democracy is tempered by the Liberal doctrine of the 
division of powers. And Alfieri did not contradict himself 
when, more than twenty years later, in his Mmgallo, he 
scourged the tyranny of the Jacobins, to which he had by 
anticipation assigned its place in his treatise of 1777. 

Granted the intellectual education of its author, the 
reader does not expect in this work any great breadth of 
political outlook ; yet there is a vivid psychological picture 
of the environment which the tyrant creates for himself. 
A soulless life is the likeliest to prove a long and secure life 
under a tyranny, which surrounds itself with small-minded 
and commonplace men, flatterers and self-seekers; always 
inferior to those elected by a free people, liowcv er corrupt, 
because the people’s favour is proof of a certain capacity 
or virtue. 

The safeguards of tyranny are the army, which annihilates 
even the appearance of civil life, and the Church. ‘ The 
Christian religion is not in itself favourable to the free life, 
but the Catholic religion is practically incompatible with the 
free life.’ Thus, the people being oppressed by every soil of 
vexation, ‘ the land in which a man is born is under a 
tyranny called in mockery by the name of fatherland ; for 
people do not reflect that the only true fatherland is the land 
in which man enjoys freely, and under the security of in- 
variable laws, those most precious rights which nature has 
given him ’.’ 

Happily, tyranny brings with itself its own cure : in the 
cruelty, the constant injustice, the rapacity and the out- 
rageous dishonesty of the tyrant lies the quickest and surest 
remedy, because the greater the development of the abuse, 
the greater the hope that the multitude will rise against it. 

The opposite idea, of a free government, is less clearly 

" Alfieri, Della Tiranmde, Book I, ch. 2. ‘ Op. at. i. 5, 6, 8, to. 
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defined. Alfieri is thinking of the English government as 
interpreted by Montesquieu, but the aristocratic spirit which 
pervades this government renders its transplantation diffi- 
cult. The creation of new titles, which in England is habitual 
and unattended with detrimental consequences, would in 
other countries be a weapon of oligarchical tyranny. This is 
because the English nobles by themselves are less powerful 
than the people ; united with the people, they are more 
powerful than the king ; united with the king, they are never 
more powerful than the people. Hence in England there 
exists that equilibrium bciween the one, the few, and the 
many, which is the political ideal, expressed later in various 
comedies, that Alfieri borrowed from the common literary 
tradition of political science. 

More important than these attempts at a mechanical 
equilibrium or chemical combination of elements are the 
realistic observations added by Alfieri to explain the actual 
strength of English Liberalism. 

‘If in some things ’, he says, ‘ the English republic seems more 
firmly based than the Roman, this is because there is in England 
a permanent and vitalizing disagreement, not, as in Rome, 
between the nobles and the people, but between the people and 
the people : that is, between the ministry and the opposition. 
Thus, because this disagreement is generated not by disparity of 
hereditary interests, but by disparity of changing opinion, it does 
perhaps more good than harm , for no one so completely belongs 
to one party that he might not often pass over to the opposite ; 
neither of the two parties having interests permanently opposed 
to and incompatible with the good of the whole.’ ' 

This sentence expresses a very profound insight into the 
essence of political Liberalism, which consists in an opposi- 
tion of parties transcending the opposition of classes. The 
conflict of social classes compromised the power of Rome ; the 
conflict of parties nourishes the strength of Englaiidi 

' Op. at. i. II. I have not come across this thought anywhere in 
dghteenth-century literature ; yet I cannot make up my mind to give 
Alfieri the credit for inventing it, so incompatible does it appear, in 
inspiration and political penetration, tvith the literary orientation of his 
treatise. 
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Side by side with these notions of Alfieri’s, important be- 
cause they mark the beginning of a new point of view, chil 
and political, in the world of culture, arise Liberal notions 
of a very different kind, practical and economic, originating 
in the more advanced representatives of agriculture and 
trade. Their centre was naturally in Lombardy, the richest 
and busiest part of Italy, which, just because more deeply 
inspired with an expansive economic energy, was less 
tolerant of the obstacles and impediments which the sur\ i\ als 
of feudalism in agriculture and industry opposed to its pio- 
gress, and the customs barriers by which Austria deprived it 
of contact with Italy. It is in Lombardy that we find for the 
first time united, as at their source, the principal streams 
which will later meet in tire unification of Italy ; indepen- 
dence, unity, and freedom. Independence of Austria is the 
necessary starting-point from which the productive powers 
of Lombardy may find their natural outlet in the other parts 
of Italy ; unity of market, of civil regulations, of political 
control, is the complement of this effort after emancipation: 
freedom forms its effective means, because, removing the 
arbitrary coercion of the subject and the habits of an in- 
veterate tradition, it enables the people to translate their 
most vital aspirations into action. 

These different but converging demands begin to appear 
of their own accord in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; but only at the time of the French Revolution and 
conquest do they acquire a definite and organic character 
and a wide diffusion among the bourgeoisie. Till then thq 
were the privilege of an intellectual aristocracy, a few choice 
spirits forming the contributors and readers of Caje, a 
journal which enjoyed a bare two years of life, from 1764 to 
1766, but succeeded in revealing a few really modern per- 
sonalities and uniting their views into a common programme. 
To this group belonged Pietro and Alessandro Verri, Bec- 
caria, Carli, and Frisi ; but other kindred minds were already 
in process of formation, whose leaders were afterwards Gioia 
and Romagnosi. 

The idea of a common Italian fatherland took shape in 
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the minds of these writers in its most realistic aspects ; they 
were endowed with a culture mainly economic and legal, 
and thus saw in the unity of the nation at once the cause and 
the effect of commercial and industrial development and of 
uniform and rational civil government. The subdivision and 
dispersion of all values, the melancholy heritage of feudalism, 
were the chief objects of their av ersion and their criticism. 
Pietro Verri, intcllcclually the strongest of them, rises to a 
wider conception of Liberalism. He demands freedom not 
only in trade, but in all human actions : all limitation of 
activity is detrimental to social life, because every unneces- 
sary exercise of governmental power weakens the moral ideas 
of the people, and renden them at first timid, then deceitful, 
and finally passive. 

Verri is therefore an enemy of enlightened despotism. 
In a dialogue between Joseph II and a philosopW, he 
makes the philosopher criticize the work of the Emperor as 
follows ; ‘ When you have deprived the clergy of authority, 
the ministers of “condecoralion”, the nobility of power, and 
the people of laws, how do you imagine that the public spirit 
can rule itself, by means of such a clergy, b)' means of de- 
graded ministers and an army witliout officers ? ’ ‘ A consti- 
tution must be sought ; an inviolable law, ensuring to the 
monarch’s successors the devotion of good and loyal sub- 
jects, and to the citizens tiiat security of property which is the 
sole end of government. This constitution must be guaranteed 
and defended by a permanent body interested in preserving 
it, whose voice may at all times freely warn the monarch of 
any encroachments on its integrity made by his ministers. 

To this argument in favour of constitutionalism Verri adds 
another, more strictly logical in character. Great enterprises 
demand energy in execution, but must be preceded by doubt 
and quiet examination, without which the people is in danger 
of knowing nothing of its sovereign except his force.® There- 
fore if action belongs to the government, deliberation demands 
the aid of those who represent the interests of the people. 

' P. Verri, Scritli inediti, in appendix to Ottolini, P. Virri e i suoi tempi, 
Palermo, 1921, p. 253. ’ Op. cit., p. 257. 
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With the outbreak of the French Revolution, thoughts 0i 
civil and political liberty spread rapidly through the dis- 
tricts of Upper Ital>, which were bcLtei- prepared to recehc 
them tlian the rest, and had greater opportunities of contact 
with the revolutionaries. Here conditions existed analogous 
to those which accounted for the success of the Resolution 
in France ; feudalism was already shaken to its foundations, 
social well-being was widespread, and the sense of libeity 
and civil equality was already to some extent inspiring the 
ordinances of the goi’ernment ; the last relies of feudalism 
thus appeared all the more oppressh'c and intolerable. 

From 1790 onwards essays and tracts began to appear in 
shoals, canvassing before an ever-increasing audience the 
political, economic, and national questions raised directly or 
indirectly by the French Revolutionaries. Later, at the 
period of the conquest, the freedom of the press gave the to 
a yet livelier discussion, now carried on througli political 
journals. Writers now discuss economic freedom, the aboli- 
tion of feudalism, the introduction of a more uniform and 
rational legislation, the creation of a customs union; and 
point the contrast between monarchy and republic, aristo- 
cracy and bourgeoisie, liberty and equality. Those who during 
the preceding period had already pro\ ided themselves witli 
a solid background of ideas brought to the discussion a note 
of balance and moderation, to temper the zeal of the hotter 
revolutionaries. Vend, in his Thoughts on the Political State of 
the Milanese, in 1790, unites all the most essential elements in 
the claims of the new age. The headlong current which 
seemed to be overwhelming everything tended infact tocreate 
a more stable and permanent order of things, by setting law 
in the place of human caprice. Now the security of property, 
the real foundation of ciril and political order, depends 
solely upon the security of the lasvs ; and this in its turn 
would be altogether ephemeral, if the power of the ministers 
were by itself suflScient, as it hitherto has been, for the 
creation of new laws. Thus the security of property depends 
upon the constitution, and finds its ultimate safeguard in the 
representation of the people, because every written constitu- 
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tion must be an empty illusion in the absence of a body 
destined to maintain it and interested in doing so,' 

The same Icgalitarian interpretation of liberty and equality 
is given by Romagnosi in his two essays, What is Equality? 
(1792) and What is Liberty? (1793), where he shows in a 
popular manner and by way of instances that equality of 
property is a chimera and an injustice ; and that the real 
equality, that of rights, justly involves inequality in fact. 
Hence, ‘ nowhere is cqu^ity so well promoted, protected, 
and defended as in a good civil society, that is, a people 
ruled by a strong and well-ordered government in which all 
serve the law and no one serves a private person Similar 
considerations apply to liberty, 

Jhese ideas of a moderate Liberalism were interwoven with 
the theme of national unity, to which the French occupation 
gave a powerful impulse. In 1796 the general administra- 
tion of Lombardy announced a competition on the question 
‘ which of the free governments best conduces to the happi- 
ness of Italy? ’ A northern writer, Gioia, to whom the prize 
was awarded, and a southern, Galdi, were in substantial 
agreement : each maintained that only a united and indivi- 
sible republic answered the needs of a free government for 
Italy. But the term republic was taken, with a’ reminiscence 
of classical usage, as a s^Tionym for a State ordered according 
to law; and the feeling against monarchy is explained by 
Gioia as meaning that ‘ the passions of a single man change 
in time and cease to exist with himself ; those of a body that 
exists for ever, animated by the same spirit, urged by the 
same interests, are in their nature immutable and im- 
mortal ’. Thus the republic at which Gioia aims is not the 
concentrated and tyrannical republic of the Convention, but 
that in which the power of making laws is, in the interests of 
liberty, separated and independent of the executive power, 

* Verri, Pensieri sulk stato politico del Milanese (London, 1825), pp. 42j 

64. 65. 

’ G. D. Romagnosi, Cke cosa e Peguaghatvza ? in Opere, Milan, 1843, 
vol. iii, part i, pp. 792, 795-6. Che cosa i la liberta ? is contained in the 
same volume. 
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If it is objected that the cstablisliment of such a republic 
would nccessarily.be followed by the rise of a thousand 
dilTeient parties in mutual conflict, till one or more tyrants 
arose once more to dictate laws over their heads, he answers 
that he does not fear this ; that ‘ a certain ferment of spirits, 
an oscillation so to speak in the mass of the people, instead 
of being a seed of destruction, is a preservative against the 
death of liberty and the extinction of energies 

The largely reflected character of Italian Liberalism in the 
revolutionary period is betrayed by the constant changes in 
Italian public opinion resulting from the events in which 
France took the leading place. At first, feelings of naive con- 
fidence and fervent hope were uppermost : the success of the 
French Revolution, first internal and then external through its 
victorious armies, seemed a providential means of universal 
salvation. But later, news of the horrors of chdl war, and, 
later again, first-hand experience of the oppression and spolia- 
tion which accompanied and followed the French occupation, 
destroyed the first confidence in the Liberal watchwords of 
the invaders, and turned the nascent energies of the Italian 
nation into a stubborn hostility towards F ranee. Of this new 
attitude the most finished expression is Vittorio .Mficri’s Af/ra- 
gallo, the forerunner of an abundant anti-Ficnch literature.- 

Nevertheless the French occupation thro\c and was con- 
solidated by Napoleon’s campaigns of 1795 and 1796 and 
still more that of rSoo. It brought with it, together with the 
evils of foreign rule, the benefits of a civil and enlightened 
government, which satisfied many popular hopes entrusted 
in vain to the old governments. The Code civile, the Magna 
Charta of modern property, was introduced ; administrathe 
unity was achieved, an effective means of blotting out the 
last relics of feudalism, which, driven from the field of law, 
had taken refuge in local traditions and customs ; and the 
heaviest of the fetters that hampered the movements of 

' M. Gioia, Disserlazione std problma; quale del govern liberi mglie 
amvenga allafeliciii (Tltalia, ed. 3, Lugano, 1833, pp. 21, 27 i ’° 7 . 

’ Collection in Hazard, La R/mlution Jranfatse et les letires ilaSemies, 
Paris, 1910. 
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agriculture, industry, and trade, were removed. The forma- 
tion of a kingdom of Italy, though limited to a part only of 
Upper Italy, Piedmont being annexed to France, gave oppor- 
tunity for a practical test of the value of the new reforms as a 
whole. They realized the aspiration formulated in the follow- 
ing words by the author of an anonymous pamphlet of 1801 : 

‘ We invoke the formation of these two codes, civil and penal, 
as the palladium of our public liberties. Only after their adop- 
tion can it be hoped that the partial rivalries which now visibly 
mark the divisions of the ancient state may be overcome : and as 
in the tenacity with which they maintain their own laws Rous- 
seau has seen the only reason why tlic Jews have preserved their 
national spirit, in spile of so many centuries of dispersion, so, by 
the adoption of a code of their own, so many and such diverse 
peoples, recently united, will succeed in forming a single har- 
monious Cisalpine mind.’ ' 

Piedmont and Central Italy, in large part annexed to 
France, and the Napolctano, formed into an independent 
kingdom but with a French king and a French government, 
were less completely severed from the kingdom of Italy than 
the various Italian states had been from one another before 
the conquest. If certain political accidents still severed them, 
the spirit of the new regime, circulating through all alike, 
was identical ; and no less identical were the legal system, 
the recruitment of the army, the system of finance and cus- 
toms, and the organization of public magistracies, whose 
members were selected in great part from among the Italian 
bowfgeoisie. Thus intellectual and economic relations grew up 
between the various parts of Italy, creating at once the need 
and the opportunity for a permanent understanding. Espe- 
cially after the victory of Marengo, many southern exiles, 
survivors of the unhappy Neapolitan republic, found refuge 
in Milan, which at this period of preparation performed a 
function of national concentration like that which Turin was 
to nlay on a larger scale during the Risorgimento. 

urom the point of view of Liberalism, these first attempts 

‘ Del Giudice ascribes the work to Bonaventura Spannocchi. Cf. 
Ciasca, Vorigine del programma per Pepinime nazionale iialianB, Milan, 1916, 
pp. iBa-o. 
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at national cohesion are important not only because thev 
show the unifying value of free civil government, but also be- 
cause they mark the begiiming of a new orientation in Italian 
public opinion, very like that which was taking place at the 
same time in France. No sooner had it emerged fiom the 
anarchy of the Revolution, than tire people, or rather the 
bourgeois class which represented the people, welcomed with 
relief the peace created by Napoleon, as the herald of tran- 
quillity and order and of a life ruled by stable laws. Civil 
liberty appeared as the most solid gain achier-cd b\ the 
Revolution, under the auspices of Bonaparte, who by his 
work had brought to an end the chaotic and comulsivc 
movements of a mob unconscious of the goal in which its 
revolutionary impulses were to find rest and satisfaction. 
And in comparison witli tire benefits of civil freedom, be- 
stowed by an act of imperial command, political freedom, 
associated as it was with the detested memory of past con- 
vulsions, necessarily appeared as a delusive benefit, or as a 
first cnide and chaotic incarnation of a truer freedom. This 
explains why the Italians, whom their own historical expe- 
rience had taught to value chil liberty higher than political, 
were satisfied with the Napoleonic regime and set themsehes 
to profess a Liberalism resting ultimately upon a dictatorship. 

This is the spirit which dominates the numerous petitions 
presented to the French government by Italian patriots, 
demanding the completion of the unification of Italy which 
the French had already begun. It is also the ideal of Foscolo, 
who in his Address to Bonaparte, in 1802, exclaims : ' If then 
thou canst not live as one of ourselves, may it be the seal of 
our liberty that thou thyself hast left it imiolatc. And, mth 
the whole people, I mean by liberty the having no magistrate 
(except Bonaparte) who is not an Italian, no captain who is 
not a citizen.’ ^ But the most vital and organic expression of 
Bonapartist Liberalism is furnished by a great southern writer, 
Vincenzo Cuoco. 

The focus of Cuoco’s political thought is popular mon- 
archy. The consciousness of the people can only express 
‘ Foscolo, Prose politicke, Florence, 1850, p. 63. 
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itself in its synthetic unity in monarchy ; its historical con- 
tinuity has its tangible symbol in hcrcrlitary monarchy. 
But what he demands is not any kind of monarchy ; he is too 
hostile to the lately vanquished despotism ; he demands a 
popular monarchy, the immediate expression of the people, 
the supreme magistracy of the State, and therefore a respon- 
sible power. ‘ With heredity and responsibility ’, he says, 

‘ are united two things which in their nature appear irrecon- 
cilable, freedom and power.’ Only in this monarchy can the 
legislative and executive powers be fused into one, whose 
dissociation produces inertia and caprice; it possesses the 
power to vivify institutions, and the capacity to adapt every 
action of the government to the needs of the people. 

In this conception Cuoco is of course thinking of Napoleon, 
in whom he sees the fruit and positive result of the entire 
Ret'olution. ‘ If the Revolution has produced anything good, 
it is owing to Bonaparte ; for a revolution, which by nature 
is an evil, becomes good only when it is over ; and Bonaparte 
is the man who by his powerful grasp has arrested it in mid- 
career without retarding human progress through a counter- 
revolution.’ At first this positive significance of the Revolu- 
tion escaped him ; his hatred of Jacobinism, for the spirit of 
turbulence and disorder, hid it from him, and he came to see 
it only when the Revolution itself was over, but its spirit was 
still active and beneficent, through Napoleon’s wise control 
of it, and his skill in keeping it within the limits of law and 
institutions. 

The conception of representative government, an expres- 
sion of political liberty, is foreign and hostile to Cuoco’s 
mind. Representation is a mediation wliich destroys the 
strict immediacy of the people’s life ; it interferes with the 
direct and intimate communion of ruler and ruled; it 
duplicates the single and compact life of the people, by 
attempting to extract from a diffused sensibility, in which 
the popular mind expresses itself, a concentrated reflection 
intended to represent it. 

A certain interest in constitutional government appears 
only at the beginning of his career as a writer, when as yet 
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the Napoleonic idea had not taken shape in his mind; 
namely in 1 799, when a Constitution was being elaborated 
for the new Neapolitan republic. But even then he did not 
understand the spirit of political Liberalism. In a letter to 
Vincenzo Russo on Pagano’s project of a Constitution, he 
criticized the principle that each representative was to repre- 
sent not his constituency but the entire nation, because he 
saw no connexion between this universal, abstract, indirect 
representation and the immediate needs of the various 
groups of the people. This representation was neither a 
people nor a government ; it contained neither the manifold 
interests of the one nor the active unity of the other. Cuoco 
suggested for his own part a political system based on 
municipalities, within which parliaments should be formed 
suited to the particular needs of the various communities. 
In this way the idea of representation was in substance 
denied : from the assumption that the particular could not 
be reproduced or replaced, it followed that in the last resort 
nothing except itself could represent it. Representath c forms 
were thus contaminated with tliose of an immediate and 
direct government, or rather, not so much the forms of a 
government as those of a narrow and as it were domestic 
administration, as soon as municipalities were made the 
basis of the political system. 

Where then shall we find the unity of these particular 
forces? It was only some years later that Cuoco was able to 
understand the formation of this unity, when it appeared 
incarnate in Napoleon. Not an abstract unity, the residuum 
of a process of reduction through a series of representations 
becoming emptier as they became more general; but a 
concrete and living unity, possessing at once the life and 
activity of the particulars, and the weight and energy of 
their synthesis.’ 

This political view, which found many adherents in Italy 
during the French occupation, was closely bound up with 

’ I have transcribed the above remarks in great part from the chapter 
on Vincenzo Cuoco in my volume quoted above tp. 278) on the political 
thought of the South. 
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Uie Napoleonic Empire : it arose and declined with it. But 
even before the Empire passed away, there were signs of 
growing hesitation and doubt. The idea that all the gains 
of the Revolution were bound up with the fortunes of a single 
man, even if that man were Napoleon, began to make people 
uneasy. What became of the safety of property by common 
right, if the laws which sanctioned it had no guarantee but 
the will of the monarch, and might be revoked by a stroke of 
the pen, leaving the people powerless to safeguard their rights? 

Moreover, Napoleon’s government oscillated between le- 
gahty and caprice. The betrayal of Venice at Campo Formio 
created an insuperable difficulty for many Italians; and 
later, the annexation of Piedmont and Central Italy to 
France, and the contemptuous silence which alone replied 
to all requests and petitions for the unification of the penin- 
sula, increasingly emphasized the discord between the people 
and the monarchy which was to have been its direct and 
pure expression. Not only were actions and deliberations of 
political import effected williout tlte consent of the people, 
but even those of civil import in the widest sense of the word 
were effected, in spite of the citizens’ desires, by this very 
political action which was withdrawn from their control. 
It is enough to refer here to the imposition of the continental 
blockade, as an interference with the economic freedom 
which forms an integral part of civil liberty. This meant 
that civil liberty itself was illusory unless provided with an 
effective guarantee against the caprice of the monarch. And 
what guarantee could it have, except a liberal compact be- 
tween the king and the people, that is, a Constitution together 
with a political organ consisting of popular representatives 
and designed to protect it? 

Thus in Italy, as in France, the demand for political 
liberty as a guarantee of civil liberty reappears, and becomes 
a part of the tradition which we have seen growing up in the j 
period preceding the Revolution and including its earliest | 
years. Not only Napoleon but the princes whom he set up 
in Italy were increasingly petitioned in the last years of the 
Empire for a constitution^ charter in order to consolidate 
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their thrones by the express consent of the people. But tliey 
grasped the importance of these demands too late, when the 
European coalition was on Uic point of overthrowing them. 

With the triumph of the legitimist restoration, the demands 
of constitutionalism became more vigorous. What had been 
a remote danger or a partial limitation of rights was now 
an actual programme, the declared intention of recapturing 
all the positions that the Revolution had won. The Treaty 
of Vienna created a host of little Italian states ; in each one 
the old customs barriers and the old go\-ernmcnt by police 
reappeared; and if the old feudal regime could no longer 
be reinstated, the sur\ ivals of its spirit were treated with all 
respect. From the summit of the social hierarchy, the spirit 
of legitimism spread to the intermediate strata ; if sovereigns 
could demand reinstatement, could not the ecclesiastical 
orders and the other privileged classes, tvhich anti-feudal 
legislation had stripped of part of their property, make the 
same demand ? Thus the reality of present c\ ils foreshadowed 
graver dangers to come, threatening the new hoaigfoute of 
the Revolution, already deprived of the military glory which 
it had won in Napoleon’s armies, and the civil dignity which 
it had acquired under the government of the Empire, with 
the loss of its economic freedom. 

The bowgeoisie threw itself into the constitutional mo\e- 
ment in order to preserve the possessions which it still held 
against the assaults of despotism, and to regain what it had 
lost. In Italy this constitutional movement presents no 
originality of thought; it is modelled upon the French 
pohtical ideas of the Restoration, and is thus indirectly con- 
nected with the English eighteenth-century tradition. The 
only difference, accidental in itself but highly important in 
its consequences, was that in France a constitution actually 
existed, and therefore the constitutional movement de- 
veloped within the parliament and by the activity of political 
parties ; whereas in Italy, where governments were absolute 
and administered by the police, the movement found its 
channel in secret societies and ‘ sects ’, which to some extent 
distorted its natural character. A struggle soon began be- 
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tween moderate public opinion and the spirit of the sects, 
which was regarded as a corruption of the spirit of the 
people. As early as 1815, Foscolo headed his four Discorsi 
della Semtu d‘ Italia with the motto ‘ If Italy is to be remade, 
the sects must be unmade ’, which was to be the watchword 
of the Moderates at the Risorgimento. 

What does Foscolo understand by a sect? ‘ A sect ’, says 
he, ‘ means a perpetual state of schism created and main- 
tained by a number of men who, separating themselves from 
a civil community, profess either publicly or among them- 
selves religious or political opinions designed to justify secret 
interests, and subserve them by actions contrary to the 
common weal.’ Thus the idea of a sect is opposed to that 
of a political party. ‘ The parties in a slate are, in my 
opinion, two or some small number of associations of free 
men, having different opinions or interests as regards the 
particular manner of goteming public opinion; but, in 
matters touching the common safety or honour, always 
agreeing with their adversaries.’ ‘ 

The distinction isjusl, and the viewof the function of parties 
is lofty ; but in the political circumstances of Italy after 1815 
was it possible for parties to exist, and was not the evil of 
sects inevitable? Driven out of public life, were not the 
citizens compelled by their own governments to turn their 
activities to factious and selfish ends? Foscolo himself shows 
that he recognized this melancholy necessity by the contrast 
which he draws between the state of England and that of 
Italy. ‘ Individual passions and self-love exist in England as 
elsewhere; but since man cannot find his own advantage 
except in the public advantage, in England men become 
citizens. In Italy, on the other hand, every citizen is forced 
to become an animal, because his inability to benefit his 
country deprives him of duty towards it.’ * 

The first phase of Italian constitutionalism, culminating 
and collapsing in the revolutionary movements of 1820 and 
1 821, arose in a sectarian atmosphere, and its spirit betrays 

* Foscolo, Dilta sen/itii d' Italia, Dismsa I {op. eit., p. 196). 

’ Op. eit., p. 247. 
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its origin. Its centre of gravity was the Carboneria, an essen- 
tially bourgeois society, recruiting its most active and resolute 
supporters from the suniving elements of Napoleon's armies, 
discontented with their unfavourable situation under the 
Restoration governments. But these soldiers had a higher 
motive for taking part in the conspiracies of the Carboneria. 
The cadres of the Napoleonic armies were the first organized 
expression of the new bourgeois class, and therefore the first 
to be equipped for action; the other elements of the bour- 
geoisie were not ready to act till a generation later. 

It is characteristic that the highest expression of this Liberal 
and revolutionary spirit among army men was given to it 
by a nobleman and an anti-Bonaparrist, the Piedmontese 
Count Santorre di Santarosa. So strong was the spirit of the 
age and of the historical environment, that this aristocrat 
conceived the function of the army in a strictly bourgeois 
manner ; and his anti-Bonapartism did not prci-ent him from 
recognizing that ‘ Bonaparte by the scourge of military con- 
scription was in spite of himself preparing the day of the 
Italian war ’. 

Santarosa was a Liberal in the sense which that word 
bore in the years 1816-20, that is, a supporter of constitu- 
tional monarchy. ‘ Absolute power, even when wisely and 
humanely wielded, necessarily dcprii es mankind of many 
precious and useful possessions, and renders insecure and 
transitory those that they enjoy.’ The absolute king, wishing 
to be above the law, places himself outside Society, because 
Society only exists as between persons subject to a common 
law. ‘ Between an absolute prince and his people there is 
therefore a state of nature : or, to use a more correct but 
terrible word, a state of war. A calamitous state of things, 
which men may tolerate if they will, but which they cannot 
by any reason human or divine be obliged to tolerate.’ 

Granted the imprescriptible right of demanding an 
express and stipulated pact between monarch and people, 
the particular question which concerns the army is, why 
cannot this right be equally exercised by the armed portion 
of the people, that is, by the soldiers? Because they are 
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armed, because they can will more efficaciously, ought they 
to abstain from willing a thing so just as tlie legal existence 
of their country, tlic constitution of the national family, with- 
out which private families can have no secure protection? 
It is objected that tlieir arms were gi\'en them by the prince. 

‘ But to whom did he give them ? To men who, before they 
received them, before they were soldiers, were members of 
civil society, children of their country, towards which they 
had obligations and duties contracted by birth and educa- 
tion, strengthened by the sacred bonds of the family ; duties 
that can never be destroyed or repudiated.’ Nor could the 
soldier’s oath be legitimate and binding except with this 
necessary qualification, that service to the prince should be 
compatible with the necessities of the country. 

This right to put their arms at the sers icc of national free- 
dom was not claimed by the soldiers in virtue of privilege 
or hope of personal gain ; they knew that in a free state the 
military class, though its intrinsic dignity may be greater, 
is less rich, less ‘ cherished’, less feared than under an omni- 
potent prince, and even tends to lose its identity among the 
other classes of Society ; when they desired and sought a 
Constitution, their thoughts and their actions were those of 
generous citizens who put civil moderation before soldierly 
pride.' 

Such was the spirit of the military risings of 1820, as in- 
dicated by the fact that these movements led not to a mili- 
tary oligarchy but to a constitutional regime in which cer- 
tain ‘ civilian ’ elements of the bourgeoisie took an active part. 
The final collapse of this regime was due not so much to its 
incompetence — the Neapolitan parliament of 1820 and 1821 
showed remarkable political capacity— as to international 
action expressing itself through Austrian bayonets. The lack 
of co-ordination between the constitutional spheres of Naples 
and Piedmont made a speedy repression possible ; but it also 
lent the weight of practical experience to the demand for 
a closer connexion between the claims for liberty, unity, and 

' S. di Santarosa, Delle speremzi digl’ Italimi, reprinted by Colombo, 
^ Milan, 1920, pp. 17, 59, 64J«yy. 
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independence, which, separate, had proved themselves weak 
and ineffective. At first indeed, under the fresh impression 
of Austrian tyranny, the problem of independence was not 
only given the first place, but allowed to eclipse the others. 
This explains why the earfiest thought of the Risorgimenlo 
treats the question of the salvation of Italy in a manner 
which is in some ways anti-liberal. 

. § 2. THE LIBERALISM OF THE RISORGIMENTO 

The intellectual movement of Ore Risorgimenlo is cer- 
tainly of extreme importance for the history of Italy, whose 
political unification it prepared ; but some of its chief pro- 
tagonists, followers, and commentators claimed for it an alto- 
gether exaggerated European significance, and thus gave 
rise to hopes and disappointments, the one as mistaken as 
the other. The reason for this exaggeration is to be sought 
in literary tradition, the only or chief element of continuity 
throughout the centuries of Italian life. Italy had pro- 
duced humanism and the Renaissance, intellectual pheno- 
mena of European and world-wide significance, and had 
lived on this inheritance of culture long aflei she had lost 
every trace of originality, converting her original supremacy 
in civilization and science into-a supremacy in memories. 
A narrow feeling of self-sufficiency, characteristic of the 
Italian literary world, made men less able and less ready to 
thrive in the climate of general European culture ; and c\cn 
when foreign influence prevailed, as in the eighteenth and 
nineteentli centuries, an inveterate national pride attempted 
to belittle its importance or to deny its value by means of the 
comparisons, antitheses, and parallels which form the least 
pleasing part of Italian patriotic literature. 

A book like Gioberti’s Piimaio ' becomes perfectly intel- 
ligible and satisfactory when framed in this traditional style, 
but seems clumsy and out of key as soon as it is regarded 
from a more broadly European point of view. And Gioberti 
in his long years of exile was better qualified than most 
Italians to acclimatize himself to an international atmo- 
' [‘ On the Moral and Civil Primacy of the Italians ’, 1843.] 
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sphere. Now (when one looks dispassionately at the Italian 
Risorgimento as a wliql^ one cannot help seeing that it 
creates in the main the same impression. In its most serious 
significanccj its most permanent value, it represents the 
attempt of a few men, but a chosen few, to raise Italy to the 
level of the other European nations by a rapid assimilation 
of the most vital elements in their culture and political in- 
stitutions; yet the goal appears distorted and disfigured 
by a literary fiction which treats a reproduction as if it were 
an original creation, and fills the gaps in the present with 
rltftorical references to the past.,’ 

(The whole of Italian culture in the nineteenth century 
has an air of narrow pro\ incialism, reminiscent of decayed 
gentlefolk whose isolation has deadened their consciousness 
of their actual condition, while their pride leads them to 
despise the benefits of the cnilization in which they never- 
theless sharc/This false patriotic shame,, which deprives a 
nation of the c'ourage to look within itself and recognize its 
defects and limitations, not only vitiated certain manifesta- 
tions of the national consciousness at the time of the Risorgi- 
mento, but falsified the judgement of that period formed by 
later generations. It has been surrounded with a halo of 
rhetoric ; even when made tlic object of learned curiosity 
and study, it has been withdrawn from the sphere of 
genuinely critical examination ; and its intellectual expres- 
. sions have been admired and praised the more, the less their 
real nature has been understood. Few people have ever 
seriously asked themselves why in the nineteenth century, 
the century most active in the international exchange ofideas, 
hardly one of the writers of our Risorgimento achieved any- 
thing like a European reputation, or why, which is far worse, 
none became familiar to the Italians themseh es. To answer 
this question one need only open the w'orks of Rosmini, 
Gioberti, Mazzini, Balbo, D’Azeglio, or Tommaseo to be 
conscious of a certain stuffiness, a smell of literary mould, 
which betrays the narrowness of the national outlook. 

But the reader who can overcome this first impression ends 
by seeing through the books to the men who wrote them, 
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and finding that the men arc far better than the books they 
wrotdr^he Italian Risorgimento is essentially a matter of 
moral values ; honour, justice, de\'olion, disinterestedness, 
loyalty. Thc'veryjndifTerence of the populace towards the 
problems of unity, liberty, and independence ga\ e rise to a 
silent selection from all parts of Italy, unaided bv any part\ 
activity, of a little band of men, who, through ha\ing been 
in touch with their various governments, had already some 
experience of public life, and brought to their common enter- 
prise a narrow but austere sense of honour, the fruit of their 
provincial education. This was tlic real ruling class at the 
period of unification : and if any one in Italy wishes seriously 
to appeal to the tradition of the Risorgimento, he ought to 
appeal to the moral ideals of this class, which discharged its 1 
function of government apparelled in an almost domestic 
virtue. But this authentic tradition of the Risorgimento has 
vanished from Italy, replaced by fabrications like that ex- 
pressed in F errari’s Filosofia della Rivoluzione, which opened the 
floodgates of false history and literary and rhetorical exercises. 

In proceeding briefly to examine the political thought of 
this period, so far as it concerns our subject, we must not foi- 
get that its centre of gravity is strictly ethical and expresses 
the outlook of the small governing class, described above. 

(The most important phenomenon is the doctrine and pro- 
grhmme of the so-called Moderate party : a party without 
organization, without rules, a party which refused to recog- 
nize itself as a party, because it cherished the higher ambi- 
tion of representing the hopes of the citizens at large ; but 
which spontaneously gathered round itself the widespread 
support of a class already largely homogeneous in economic 
structure and rendered even more so by its close cultuial 
affinities. 

^his party began by adopting the motto that if Italy was 
to be remade the sects must be unmade. It rejected all 
sectarian spirit, partly by moral and religious conviction, 
partly because it saw in it a dangerous incentive to the 
violence and revolution which it profoundly abhorrem As 
D’Azegho said in his Programme of 1847, two periods are 
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to be distinguished in recent Italian history; one from 1783 
to i8ig, the other from 1815 to the present time : the first 
was dominated by the idea of rights maintained by force, the 
second entrusted the vindication of rights to reason. The 
revolutions of 1820 and 1830, brought about by the secret 
societies, belonged to the spirit of the first period /the new 
faith in moral force implied a search for means calculated to 
work on public opinion, and the renunciation of all secret 
and violent methods.' 

^Was it necessary then, instead of secret societies, to 
organize associations and parties for the work of public 
propaganda ? In the opinion of some highly influential inter- 
preters of Moderate opinion, parties and secret societies were 
indistinguishable. The gentle Rosmini used language of 
unaccustomed bitterness when, in his Philosophy of Politics, 
he spoke of parties as the ‘ worms which devour the fabric 
of society, because they consist of men who are not resolved 
to do that which is morally right and virtuous Their 
origins were various ; interest, opinion, popular passion ; 

‘ but their source is equally ignoble and dark. Justice and 
morality do not enter into the minds of party men . . . ; the 
society which conserves itself by an incessant party conflict 
is a society within whose bosom an implacable war is being 
waged.’ 

As an example of political obtuscncss, this is hard to beat ; 
but it is redeemed by a rectitude so exquisite as to convert 
a defect into a merit. At bottom, the Moderates’ hatred of 
parties was due to the fact that they had no desire to win 
recruits for their policy among the masses. Rosmini reminds 
us that Christianity saved Society by appealing to the indivi- 
dual and not to the mass ; similarly he and his friends would 
save the national Society by appealing only to those able and 
willing to think for the common good. The people, which for 
Hegel was that part of the nation which did not know what 
it wanted, was for Gioberti a simple nonentity, an indifferen^^ 

’ D’Azeglio, Pnposta di m progntmm, !Sc.; Scritii peUtiei e lillerari, 
Florence, 1872, i. 261. 

’ Rosmini, Ftlosofia della Polilica, Optre Ed. ed Ined,, xx. 207 seqq. 
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and inert matter upon wliich any form might be impressed. 
(Nothing could be more foreign to these Moderates than the 
democratic idea of popular sovereignty and self-government : 
the two functions of governipg and being governed are for 
them sharply distinguished,; and subordinated to the rule 
Tout pom le peuple, nenpar le peuple. 

The Moderates’ attempts at persuasion were therefore 
directed towards members of their own class and the princes 
of the Italian States, to whom they wished to entrust the 
initiatn-e in the work of national federation. Works like 
Balbo’s Treatise on the Hopes of Italy arc justified only when 
placed in the environment in which and for ivhich they were 
created ; the attempt to make them documents of a true 
Italian Risorgimento reveals them in all their poi'crty. Seen ' 
from this wider point of \icw, ‘ The hopes of Italy’ was 
not unjustly rcchristened ‘The despair of Italy’, and be- 
came a butt for popular satire, because, as is well known, 
Balbo places the chief hope of independence for Italy in the 
destruction of the Turkish Empire, which would permit 
Austria to expand in the Balkans and relici e her pressure on 
Italy. This theory had a certain vogue in the small circle 
of students of political problems to whom this most moderate 
of the Moderates addressed his work. In the year 1843, in 
which the Hopes of Italy was published, Balbo was as yet 
unconnected with political Liberalism. His capital problem 
[II porro mum necessanum) is independence ; he asks himself 
whether liberty can make any contribution to tliis end, and 
answers that it cannot. Great changes in the State were 
effected with difficulty and danger if entrusted to the many; 
it was therefore necessary to entrust them to the few. The 
modem invention of constituent assemblies and conventions 
had been a retrograde step which experience had proved the 
cause of ceaseless disturbance, especially in countries where 
the effort after liberty was complicated by an effort after 
independence. But if constitutional initiative was in the 
hands not of the people but of the prince, did these dangers 
still exist? ‘ Let us speak accurately : even when taken by 
princes, such a decision may be full of dangers, fertile in 
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controversy, distracting men from the pursuit of indepen- 
dence. Deliberative or parliamentary assemblies live on 
ditergences and divisions of opinion.’ Finally, however, 
Balbo grants Uiat if a prince succeeds in effecting the con- 
stitutional change with great courage and skill, ‘ It is not 
doubtful that this prince would has'c acquired a very power- 
ful weapon of popularity and of Italian unity 

Happily, not all memben of the Moderate party were so 
perplexed and inconsistent as Balbo ; and even he, returning 
to the problem of constitutionalism after the experienee of 
1848, was to achieve a more mature tiew of it. Even before 
this crisis, however, men were not wanting who, attaching 
themselves to the Liberal tradition nho.se origin we have 
already descrihed, stoutly asserted the necessity of repre- 
sentative government in the national interest. A somewhat 
remarkable indication of the degree to which scientific study 
of this subject had led to an understanding of it is provided 
by Romagnosi’s Scienza delle Cosltluzionif in which the sys- 
tem of ‘ guarantisra borrowed from the French, is developed 
in great wealth of detail. 

With the majority of the Moderates, constitutionalism was 
a useful starting-point for the fcdcralistic proposals with 
which their programme opened. Shrinking as they did from 
all revolutionary tendencies, and anxious to lead the people 
towards national federadon while leaving intact the existing 
forms of political organization, they proposed a compact 
between the populations and their respective princes, ex- 
pressing this harmonious will and binding the contracting 
parties to execute it. Hence constitutions should tend to bring 
into being two kinds of guarantee : one directed against the 
prince, to check any scccssionistic tendency on his part, or 
other divergence from the national ends ; the other directed 
against the people, to restrain their political aspirations with- 
in the bounds of law and order. The prineipal organ of the 
constitution, parliament, had therefore the function of form- 
ing an intermediate political body between the prince and the 
people, partaking of the nature of both. 

' C. Balbo, Delle speranze (Pltalia, ch. ix. 
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But in order that parliaments should be able to discharge 
this function, they must be wholly free from the faults in- 
herent in constitutions of French origin, which Rosmini 
attempts to enumerate in full. They fostered excessive am- 
bition for promotion to ever higher offices, they generated 
extremes of party feeling, they gave excessive preponderance 
to popular changes, they did not sufficiently guarantee the 
freedom of citizens, they abandoned religion to the mercy 
of political interests, they did not give a proportionate repre- 
sentation to landed property, equalizing as they did the 
rights of large and small landowners ; Rosmini, an extremist 
of moderation, would actually like to see the electoral vote 
commensurate with the direct taxation paid to the State by 
the voter ; so that the tax should be paid not by the person 
but by his property.' 

But short of these radical remedies, the more reasonable 
Moderates were content with a raising of the electoral pro- 
perty qualification, to ensure that the polidcal body should 
be preserved from democratic contamination and form a 
tolerably faithful expression of large and medium agricul- 
tural property. The political ideal of the Moderates was the 
semi-feudal liberalism of eighteenth-century England, tem- 
pered by a livelier feeling of social justice, the fruit of the 
new age. But the psychology of the two historical forms was 
profoundly different. The eighteenth-century- Englishman 
was proudly conscious of his privileged and traditional free- 
dom, never as yet challenged by any claim for the universal 
rights -of man as man; his modem imitator had a fresh 
memory of the rationalistic and Revolutionary freedom whose 
subversive consequences he remembered with fear and wished 
to forestall by safeguards which would renderit harmless. The 
spirit of modern Liberalism is as remote from this outlook as 

' Rosmini, La Coshluiwne seamdo la Gmiizia sociati, Milan, 1840, 
pp. 6, 8, and 47. ‘ The universal vote is in its consequences identical 
with an equalization of all properties : it is the agrarian law which in 
our days leads to communism. . . . What is the proximate and efficient 
cause of the Revolution of 1 789 ? The granting of the vote to persons ^ 
not to things^ And the man who speaks thus is a spiritualistic philo- 
sopher! 
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anything can be. The idea of progress as due to great con- 
flicts, the idea of a rich multiplicity of forces finding their 
political focus through freedom and arduous labour, and 
conferring upon this focus, when found, all the wealth of the 
historical life of a nation, can never be grasped by such a 
mind. Its conception of national politics is homely and seden- 
tary ; democratic agitation disturbs and annoys it ; it regards 
homogeneous mediocrity in the political class as a necessary 
qualification for the ordered conduct of public business. 
Hence the Moderate party was to provide competent adminis- 
trators, upright judges, clean-handed ministers, ingredients 
of priceless worth to the whole, but at the same time politi- 
cians of less than mediocre ability, submitting grudgingly, 
under the influence of Cavour, to the forces of Jacobin demo- 
cracy, and losing all sense of direction when deprived of their 
indispensable guide. Out of touch with the people, they saw 
a threat of revolution in every sign of popular awakening, 
and could only stiffen themselves in an attitude of defence 
which was a far more real danger, leaving those forces to 
develop outside and against the State, which they ought to 
have been able to include within it. 

The philosophy of the Moderates was in perfect harmony 
with this arrested Liberalism. The fear of liberty in the politi- 
cal sphere exactly corresponds with a fear of reason in the 
theoretical sphere. The two have in history been found to- 
gether. In the name of rationalism individual and political 
rights were pronounced inviolable, the tradition and au- 
thority of the arwien regime were spurned, and all the excesses 
of an unbridled liberty saw the light. Faced by the subver- 
sive consequences of such principles, Italian thought, like that 
of Europe at large, seemed inspired by an impulse towards a 
restoration. It had felt the crisis of anarchical rationalism in 
all its gravity, and wished to erect a barrier against new out- 
breaks of individual force. 

Two paths offered themselves, each the opposite of the 
other. The first was to improve upon the rationality of the 
Revolutionary mind, and complete the criticism of life which 
it left half-finished, at a superficial level where destruction 

¥ 9 * 
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was more prominent than reconstruction; to reflect, to 
mediate that which was still unrcflective and immediate. 
What was the cause of the destructive excesses of leason? 
The fact that it appeared as a quasi-physical principle, all 
extension and expansion, ne\'er returning upon itself, but 
moving from one thing to another, levelling instead of 
differentiating, atomizing under colour of indit idualizing, 
The new reflection must give to reason its iibi conststam : must 
involve a critical and lustorical outlook; must gi\e back to 
the spirit, transfigured and renewed, all that it had taken 
away in the first phase of its criticism. It u as necessary, in 
a word, to press home the revolution of Cartesian rationalism, 
and find a new foundation on which a stable society could be 
built ; whereas this revolution, arrested half-way on its course 
by Descartes and his eighteenth-century followers, lost itself 
in extension, and destroyed widiout reconstructing. That is 
precisely the meaning of the great work achicx’ed b) German 
philosophy. 

But another path was open to thought : to deny and re- 
nounce this destructive rationalism ; to seek an external, 
transcendent principle of stability, c.xcmpt from all arbitraiy 
encroachment. This principle was pro\ ided by religion, with 
its dogmas, its faith, its authoritarian structure, and its age- 
old institutions resisting the assaults of modern times. IVas 
not this a safe and certain foundation ? So it appeared to the 
first generation of counter-revolutionaries, Dc Maistre, Dc 
Bonald, Ballanche, and Schlegel. To the Italian mind this 
possibility seemed even more attractive and promising, for 
no sooner did it awake to a sense of its oh n nationalit)', than 
it saw in the Catholic Church the most strictly national of its 
institutions, the one survival of its work in past centuries. 

Now the characteristic feature of the philosophy of the 
Moderates, represented at its highest in Rosmini and Gio- 
berti, but implicit in all the others, is that it proceeds simul- 
taneously along both these paths, and applies itself at once 
to eriticism and dogmatism, reflection and tradition, free 
examination and authority. But this proceeding soon causes 
it discomfort, which later becomes torment. Stated as they 
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are, the two terms arc irreconcilable; and thought, in the 
vain attempt to grasp them together, wavers eternally from 
one to the other and never finds a position of equilibrium. 

The reason for this inner inconsistency is that the Italian 
mind had never deeply experienced the crisis of revolution, 
but had felt it only at second hand ; and had similarly never 
had a Romantic counter-revolution of its own, but only a 
reflection of one. The terms of the antithesis therefore pre- 
sented themselves to it in an attenuated and impoverished 
form, susceptible of an eclectic compromise. It seemed easy 
to divest Catholicism of its reactionary clothing, and Liberal 
rationalism of its revolutionary ferment, and make tliem 
friends. Thus arose the idea, which took the field in the 
unsuccessful Revolution of 1848, of a liberal Risorgimento 
with the Pope as its centre of gravity. 

This is the entire argument of Gioberti’s Ptimato ; but an 
inconsistent and fallacious argument. From a philosophical 
point of view, once embarked upon the way of rationalism, 
it is impossible to stop, because whatever limit is set to reason 
will always be a self-limitation, and therefore virtually 
capable of being transgressed, never a dogma in the Catholic 
sense. From a political point of view, the attempt to make 
the Pope the centre of an Italian tradition, not as head 
of the Catholic Church but as a temporal prince, is an 
illusion whose existence in the country of Machiavelli is 
inexplicable. 

The enormous popularity^ of Gioberti’s argument with the 
Moderates only proves their political inexperience, and also, 
to some extent, the lack of haimony between the intema- 
structure of the party and its historical task. At bottom it 
was a conservatne party, placed in spite of itself in a revolu- 
tionary situation : and the inconsistent eclecticism of its 
theories merely betrayed the abstractness of its desire to save 
both the old and the new, the prinees and the national 
unity, Catholicism and rationalism, enlightened despotism 
and freedom. To put it brutally, the Moderates wanted to 
make an omelette without breaking eggs. 

Beside and opposed to this great mass of Moderate opinion, 
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the Risorgimento presents us with more individual figures 

and more modern views. 

The first dose criticism of the programme of Gioberti, 
Balbo, and D’Azeglio appeared very early in 1846, in the 
shape of the Piedmontese general Giacomo Durando’s work 
On the Italian Nationality. Durando came forward as an 
opponent of Guelphism, an ancient tradition in which he saw 
not so much a national force as a perpetual cause of Italian 
disunion. He also opposed the Ghibellinc tradition, whose 
monarchical principle is ‘ the only unifying and organizing 
power for our nationality What then is to be the ‘ regene- 
rative’ principle? Freedom. 

On this second capital point too, Durando is in open con- 
tradiction with Balbo, who regards the sacrifice of political 
liberties as indispensable to the great end of the redemption 
of Italy. What liberties had Balbo in mind when he expressed 
this hard judgement? Merely the old medieval liberties; 
‘libertiesignorant,fanatical,ill-dcfinedand worse undei stood, 
corrupted by feudalism, irreconcilable with the dignity of 
man’:whieh for that very reason ‘ were a safe weapon by which 
Roman Guelphism could hinder our national unification 

But there is a modern liberty very different from the 
medieval, which, by means of representative goiernmcnt, 
liberty of thought, publicity of governmental acts, and a wise 
co-operation of the nation in public administration, might be 
‘ the one point of moral concentration and the one banner of 
our redemption ’. Modem representative institutions alone 
are capable of fusing into a common nationality the scattered, 
reluctant, and even hostile fragments of the Italian nation. 
Moreover, they render the great tasks of the modern State in 
many ways easier of fulfilment. Witli regard to taxation, 

‘ in the mutual pact established by representative institutions 
between sovereigns and nations, taxpayers find a guarantee of 
the right employment of the new taxes, and creditors a moral 
security for their loans. Whereas, if the cause of dynasties is 
separate from that of peoples, the force of public credit is dimin- 
ished by half, for it rests chiefly upon the inalienability of the 
political capital which serves to guarantee it, and on the cer- 
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tainty that the dynastic sovereignty which represents it will not 
perish.’ 

In the military sphere, in which Durando is especially 
interested, as that which in the last resort is to solve the 
national problem, it is impossible to provide a strong reserve 
of fighting men except by a citizen army : ‘ nor can these 
armies exist without the energy and devotion which the 
public spirit of the country finds in the political guarantees 
it has obtained.’ 

‘ If a civil people,’ Durando adds, in a fine page which we may 
quote entire, ‘ at the first beginning of its political regeneration, 
is surprised and threatened by an external or internal enemy, it 
will not undertake the defence of the State with the necessary 
resolution, unless it is fully assured that the new order of things 
will be safeguarded in exchange for its sacrifices. It will not 
hasten to the frontiers, or it will do so only with reluctance, if it 
leaves behind it silenced speakers and a silent press, the sure 
mark of tyranny renewed or imminent. In the terrible moments 
in which a nadon is fighting with the enemy in the gate, factions, 
movements, tumults do indeed arise, but are only the abnormal 
products of abnormal circumstances. Absolutely to reject the 
application of a great regenerative principle, merely because the 
first steps are difficult, would be like rejecting a medicine on 
which life depends, merely because the first dose displeases the 
palate. Do we wish (and if we wish it we can do it) to lead a 
degenerate people against the mouths of cannon, to suffering and 
death? Let us inspire them with confidence, passion, enthu- 
siasm ; let us endeavour to rouse them with all the activities and 
attractions of public life. They may frown, murmur, and show 
their teeth, but they will fight ; they may fall into excesses, but 
they will fight, and they will save their country. Such fears of 
internal discoid at the lime of danger are the common pretext 
and the eternal bugbear of traitors and cowards.’ ‘ 

This is true modem Liberalism. It is the spirit of Santa- 
rosa reincarnate, more experienced, in a soldier of the new 
generation ; but it is an isolated apparition. More fertile is 

' Giacomo Durando, Della Nazumditi itaUem, saggia politiai-imlilare, 
Paris, 1846. Gf. esp. ch. xii, xiii, on II principia rigeneralare, sub-titled : 
‘ Modern political liberties considered as elements of moral force.’ 
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the economic branch of Liberal thought, which borrows its 
theoretical programme from the classical economists and the 
Manchester School, and at the same time finds in the 
economic development of Northern Italy conditions favour- 
able to effective action. The economic freedom advocated 
by the economists, whose leader was the fervent propagandist 
Ferrara, signified in practice a spontaneous direction of the 
productive energies of Upper Italy, which despotic govern- 
ments were directing away from their goal and allowing to 
languish in a narrow local market, towards the greater 
market of Italy. Here the value of liberty as an clement in 
the national unification appears in a more persuasive light, 
and forms a second and decisive argument against the 
attempt of the Moderates to separate the two problems. 

In any attempt to estimate the contribution of economic 
studies to the modernization of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie, it must always be remembered that these 
studies shaped the personality of Cavour, the onl) truly 
European figure of the Risorgimento. Cavour shows no \ 
trace of the congenital narrowness which delayed the Intel- I 
lectual emancipation of the agricultural classes. Sprung 
though he was from the small landed nobility, he succeeded 
in ridding himself completely of the intellectual attitude of 
his class, and attaining a wholly modern conception of the 
economic functions of Society. His scientific education was 
in the school of Manchester Liberalism. The studies which he 
published before 1 848 on the Anti-Com-Law League and the 
Irish question are as good as anything in the literature of the 
day; unlike the rhetorical exercises of a Bastial, they reveal 
a sense of reality and a preference for facts over doctrinal 
formulae. To the Manchester School Cavour^gsved not only 
a general view of the laws governing~exchangc, but also 
something deeper and more intimate, not to be expressed m 
abstract scientific terms ; a consciousness of the expansive 
power of modern industrial Society, and a confidence m 
individual initiative and enterprise, destroying old habits m 
order to launch out on a new path fraught with hopes and 
dangers. This is the true value of the Liberal ferment com- 
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municated by the English middle class of the nineteenth 
century to sluggish agricultural societies. In Italy the demon 
of industrialism came later, and was less vigorous ; but its 
absence at the culminating period of the Risorgimento in- 
creases one’s admiration for men like Cavour, who had 
enough spiritual energy to anticipate witliin themselves its 
appearance, and to infect with its energy, so far as that was 
possible, the torpor of contemporary Moderate opinion 

The genius of modem business is present in Cavour’s pro- 
gramme of railway construction,^ out of all proportion with 
the modest interests of the little Piedmontese kingdom of the 
time, but commensurate with the needs of the future. The 
same outlook, the same \ ital lack of equilibrium between the 
present and the future, is revealed by his participation in the 
Crimean War. And Cat oui’s internal policy, which won the 
co-operation of conservatives and revolutionaries. Moderates 
and democrats, however hostile to each other, in a single 
national scheme, and fitted admirably in its turn into a 
complicated international policy, gives the full measure of 
the powers of this genius. In the work of Cavour we feel 
for the first time in Italian history the Ihing spirit of the 
modern Liberal State ; the State which feeds upon mighty 
conflicts, which reconciles violent passions any one of which 
in isolation would be destmetne and disastrous, while each, 
in its union with the others, is an element of life and progress. 
Take the single Italian parties of the Risorgimento ; their 
outlook is so narrow that each believes not only that it alone 
can save Italy, but also that tlie opposite party is working 
for certain destruction. Yet above this conflict there is a 
co-operation in which all are equally, though in different 
ways, serving the common cause. Now it is clear that this 
higher resultant or synthesis can only be elicited by means 
of a State, and by an art of government which gives to each 
party its fair opportunity, trusting in the rationality which 
presides over the competitive and selective evolution of 

■ It began to develop in his mind during the years preceding his rise 
to power ; cf. the important essay Des chmins de fer^ published in the 
Bme nmmlle and reprinted in Zanicfaelli’s ed. of Git scritti, 2 vols., iSga. 
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human liberty. It was Cavour who in his own person repre- 
sented this State and this Liberal art of government through 
which the conflicting variety of Italian forces at the Risor- 
gimento were concentrated into a single political focus. 

The spiritual outlook of Cavour as an economist, to which 
we have referred above, recalls another figure, modern too, 
but more limited in interests and in sphere of action : the 
Lombard Carlo Cattaneo. Like Cavour, Cattaneo was an 
expression of the new industrial and Liberal spirit which 
was already pervading the agricultural Lombard bomgeom. 
There are, he says, two very different agricultures. The one 
is primitive, barbarous, abject, without buildings, without 
machines, without roads, without irrigation, without trade; 
much of its produce, unable to be exported, is wasted as 
useless lumber. The otlier agriculture is the late-bom 
daughter of an old-established trade, provided with all the 
aids of economic power and all the guidance of science, 
This is the difference between the numerous and splendid 
municipalities of Upper Italy and the wretched cities of 
Lower Italyand the islands. Agrarian industryis apart of the 
mercantile life of a people : it docs not spring from natural 
genius, from bucolic inspiration, but issues in its own time 
from institutions and laws which give capital and industry 
access to the soil. Agriculture is the act of chilization, not 
of barbarism ; it springs from the city.' 

As such, its progress demands the same development of the 
human factor which in industry strictly so called made 
possible the transition from the medierul artisan system to 
the great modern business. Industrialized agriculture, too, 
requires intelligent labour, reflective, living at a high stan- 
dard, and enjoying all the rights of modern citizenship. 
The Liberal demand inherent in the new agriculture must 
therefore be extended so far as possible to all culth ators of 
the soil, arousing in them the sense of human personality, 
initiative, and responsibility. Cattaneo’s Liberalism there- 
fore leads to democracy, that is, the extension of liberty to 

* Cf. Salveminfs excellent anthology Le piu belle pagine del Cartanw, 
with a highly instructive introduction by the editor, Milan, igaa. 
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the rural masses, instead of its restriction to the privileged 
landowners. 

Here the agricultural Liberalism of the north differs pro- 
foundly from that of the south, personified by Poerio and 
Spaventa. The latter rises, it might be said, above agricul- 
ture rather than from agriculture ; it is the expression of a 
narrow class of bourgeois landlords which has inherited 
almost unchanged certain rights of the old feudal lords, 
living on rents or at any rate on the margin of agriculture 
production, and devoted to the liberal professions or to public 
life. The Liberalism of this class is the fruit of culture, of 
political and legal education, and its connexion with the soil 
is only indirect and does not tend towards the emancipation 
of the agricultural producer. No southern Italian, either 
before or after 1848, realized that the elevation of the agricul- 
tural masses might be a factor in the reconstruction of the 
State. The most intelligent of the southern Liberals, Silvio 
Spaventa, was alone in recognizing, late in life, the existence 
of a democratic problem tvithin Liberalism. 

Here lies the explanation of the superiority in this respect 
of northern Liberalism tosouthem. Thelatter,recruitedfrom 
too narrow a field, left outside itself a degraded rural and 
urban population, extraneous and hostile to all the demands 
of modem life, held in a state of servile subjection by those 
who ought to have been moved by duty and interest to raise 
it to a more worthy condition. By compensation, this very 
narrowness permitted southern Liberalism to select its states- 
men more rigorously, trained as these were in the older and 
more important of the Italian monarchical traditions. Even 
after the end of the Neapolitan kingdom, these men were able 
to maintain intact the State organization of the South, so 
that this region, in spite of its social backwardness, played 
an important jjeV-ic.-| part in the establishmear of a unified 
monarchy. 

To complete our review of the political tendencies of the 
Risorgimento, it remains to notice democracy, towards which 
we have already been led by our observations on the thought 
of Cattaneo. 
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Giuseppe Mazzini is rightly considered the founder of 
Italian democracy. But in this estimation of his work it is 
commonly forgotten that long years of exile made it hard 
for him to acquire a thorough concrete knowledge of that 
‘ people ’ to which he addressed such fervent but such 
abstract words from afar. The social, political, and religious 
problems in which Mazzini was generally interested, really 
concerned England and France more than Italy. Hrs poli- 
tical and religious mysticism belongs to the tradition of 
Lamennais, the Saint-Simonians, Lcroux, and Vinct, wliich 
forms as it were a secondary branch of the Reformation and 
is as foreign as anything can be to Italy, the country in which 
the outlook of the Catholic Counter-Reformation finds almost 
its only complement in a religious scepticism of humanistic 
origin. The formula ‘ God and the People ’ was destined 
to add one more to Italy’s collection of formulae, but not to 
awake an echo in the heart of the nation. 

Nor is this an element of Mazzini’s thought that can be 
detached from the remainder; it is the centre of graiity of 
a system which, without it, loses much of its historical and 
ideal character. It was in the name of his own religious 
view of Society that Mazzini criticized the anarchical and 
materialistic individualism of the Liberals, competition, frcc- 
' dom of contract, and subjective rights, w hich degrade the 
! labourer to the status of a commodity and break up the 
divine unity of the popular spirit. These criticisms, which 
we do not repeat because they are familiar both to 
Mazzini and to ourselves in the works of Sismondi, the 
Saint-Simonians, the Fourierists, Owen, Kingsley, and many 
others, are perfectly justified in the social en\ ironment in 
which they arose. Like those who inspired him, Mazzini was 
thinking of the industrial Society of early nineteenth-century 
England, with its ruthless individualisn-, '‘•J.Lh ..preau such 
niiserj among the worii’g class% and, by contrast, excited 
such humanitarian fervour in the Conservatives, the Metho- 
dists, and^the Romantics. What Mazzini was not thinking of 
was Italian Society, as yet unfertilized by the industrial revo- 
lution and entangled in a net of feudalism which, largely 
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banished from the sphere of law, survh ed in tradition and 
custom. An attack on Liberal individualism was in Italy, 
to say the least, premature : it would have been more to the 
point to wish Italy a little individualistic energy capable of 
dispelling the dead weight of custom ; and this would in its 
own time have created spontaneously, by antithesis and for 
purposes of defence, a democratic organization based upon 
free association or State support. But what, in Italy, could 
be the meaning of the associationism which Mazzini saw 
arising upon the ruins of an anarchical and merciless liberty 
that Italians had never known? Who was to form such 
associations, in an agricultural country whose agriculture 
was in a backward and scmi-fcudal condition? 

Mazzini’s democrac) was utterly foreign to Italian reali- 
ties, and it was in vain that he attempted to force it upon 
Italy as a duty, since, arising as it did from no spontaneous 
need, it could only remain a dead letter. Hence arises the 
preaching tone which makes Mazzini’s works tiresome to 
read. For it is of the nature of preaching that it sets before 
its hearers a duty not, in general, directly arising out of the 
facts of their life. 

The chief ambition of Mazzini’s democracy was to give a 
full and all-embracing content to the foims of politics. It was 
the time, between 1830 and 1848, when the announcement 
was made in France that the age of merely political revolu- 
tions, changes in the external forms of government, was over, 
and that the next rev olution would be strictly social : that is, 
would have as its protagonist not a clique of politicians but 
the people, and as its end a redistribution of social values. 
Mazzini dreamed of something like tliis for Italy, a revolution 
by the people, inaugurating a kingdom of justice and labour, 
and at the same time realizing the political unity of the 
nation. It was a fine idea; but all Utopian ideas are fine. 
The actual work which fate had in store for Mazzini was 
to be the chief actor in that political revolution which he 
fancied, following his French and English teachers, a thing 
of the past. The ineffective preacher of social religion and 
the ethical State became in practice the highly efficient 
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organizer of secret societies, the supporter of republican 
ideals, the champion of unity against Guelphian federalism. 
He took liis stand on the ground of purely formal politics, 
thinking that he could meet there the people of his Utopia, 
but met in reality only small but active bands of con- 
spirators, republicans, and anti-clericals. 

Thus Mazzini produced liis chief effect upon the Risoigi- 
mento not in the role of an unheard prophet but in the role 
attributed to him by tradition in its least sophisticated form, 
the role of a ‘Jacobin ’ agitator, overthrot\ing and falsifying 
the calculations of the most practised political wisdom and 
throwing himself into the adventure of unification, which the 
common sense of the moderate majority judged chimerical or 
absurd ; but achieving definite political success, while the 
skill of his ablest opponents only entangled them in a fruit- 
less federalism. This is why the action of Mazzini could 
enter into close relation with that of Garibaldi, and in this 
union could destroy the barriers which those in charge of the 
government opposed to the realization of the warmest 
national hopes. 

What then is the sum of Mazzini’s democracy? Something 
very different from what is meant by democracy in other 
European countries. In England and Germany it is a vast 
organization of industrial labour; in France, a widespread 
petit-bourgeois point of view, conscious of the value of equality 
and jealously safeguarding its immortal principles. In botli 
cases it is a great social movement, organic and permanent 
in character. Nothing of the kind exists in Italy. Here demo- 
cracy is the party of action. It is the piazza, dominated for 
the moment by a few political agitators, which reduces 
cabinets to futility and creates the new and unforeseen fact. 
This action was providential : without it, tire Moderate men- 
tality being what it was, the unity of Italy could never have 
been achieved. But at the same time a democracy like this 
contains nothing lasting and organic which can survive the 
momentary explosion of a revolution ; it has no capacity for 
government or for enjoying the permanent fruits of its con- 
quest. Hence the success of democratic action depended 
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upon the political wisdom of the Moderates, which converted 
the victories of the piazza into a stable political fabric. This 
is the explanation of the apparent paradox by which Italy 
was brought into being by the so-called democrats, but 
organized and governed in their despite by the regular 
political parties. 

This result, howc\cr intelligible to us, must have been 
a profound disappointment to a man like Mazzini, who 
fancied that he had created a genuine democracy, able not 
only to destroy but also to govern. His judgement was warped 
by an abstract ideology which pre\’entcd him from recogniz- 
ing in the new Italy that Italy which he believed himself to 
have willed but which in reality he had only dreamed. In 
point of fact, the new Italy was just what he himself had 
helped to make her by his work as a political agitator. 

A democracy, as an independent and lasting popular 
organization, was to arise in Italy only with the rise of 
Socialism, the first political movement to have a strictly 
social content and to come into permanent touch with the 
masses so as to rouse them from their apathy. The most 
obvious proof that Mazzini’s democracy lacked this genuinely 
popular character was his own profound dislike of Socialism, 
whose first efforts he had observed, and had realized the 
distance wliich separated it from the lofty moralism of his 
own social conceptions. But the people to whose welfare 
Socialism truly dedicated itself was after all the actual 
people ; the wretched non-political masses, in whom the 
gospel of crude self-interest aroused a first glimmering of 
humanity and a demand for association, leading in its turn 
to the most precious gifts of human freedom and personality.) 
These were the very things whose value Mazzini had assi- 
duously preached ; but he had conceived them in the hands 
of an abstractly rational being, and when they actually ap- 
peared disfigured by the base uses of a mob he could not 
bear to look at them. 

The year of crisis in Italy was 1848: a beneficent crisis, 
even though politically not final, because it revealed the 
contradictions and illusions of the Moderates and democrats. 
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showed the disastrous consequences of their failure to under- 
stand one another, and indicated the points in which thev 
iiilj'ht be able to co-opeiale. The best results of this crisis 
were to be found in the busy and active years from 1849 to 
1859, which, in spite of appearances, were the golden age of 
the Risorgimento. 

The Moderate programme, which ga\-e the political cam- 
paign of 1 848 its keynote, was soon exploded. The Guelphian 
Utopia fell to the ground, as did federalism and all timid 
compromises between political unity and the status quo. At 
the same time something unexpected happened, whieh re- 
vealed the latent conservatism of the Moderate party ; the 
agrarian revolution, which, under the banner first of libeity 
and then of Socialism, aimed, especially in the south, at the 
seizuie of the land by the peasants. 

Was this the revolution which the democrats had dreamed 
and preached? Far from it. It was a blind instinctive move- 
ment of revolt on the part of tlie non-political rural masses, 
men without a country and wiUvout land ; it was the curse 
which hangs over every nation where politics arc an afiair 
of a few privileged persons, while the majority are left in a 
servile condition, seemingly favourable in normal times to 
the rule of their betters, but broken at limes by movements 
the more sav age and uncontrollable, the more the social 
passion underlying them is politically virgin and unformed. 

The democrats of 1848 did not attempt to profit b) the 
social diversion in order to prolong their strictly political 
agitation, once the moderate programme w as proved bank- 
rupt ; their last hopes disappointed, they left the revolt to its 
fate, to the mercy of the restored absolute gov einmcnts. The 
latter, in the role of champions of the threatened rights of 
property, were able to recover tlie allegiance of many of die 
Moderates and even of the democrats. 

This social episode in the Revolution of 1848 is a proof of 
the strictly political and national character of Italian demo- 
cracy, whose programme, as we observed, extended over the 
same field as that of the Moderate party, in the sense that 
it concerned only the external forms of government, republic 
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as opposed to monarchy, unity as opposed to federation, 
leaving the social content common to the two parties un- 
touched. This observation is of great importance, because 
it is due not to our subsequent experience but to the expe- 
rience of the leaders of tlie Risorgimento themselves, and 
therefore gives a new direction to their political activity. 
One chief cause of the failure of the political revolution was 
the opposition and lack of understanding between demo- 
crats and Moderates. This was partly due to the ambiguity 
of the social programme, and the fear that Italian demo- 
cracy might prove to be like that which had so gravely 
shaken France. The equbocalion was cleared up and the 
fear exorcised by the discovery that the claims of Italian 
demoaacy were strictly national and political ; and this pro- 
vided an opportunity for understanding and compromise. 
Had not the democrats and Moderates taken their differences 
too seriously? Did they not belong to the same political 
class, divided for the moment by accidental contingencies, 
only to be reunited on a calmer and wiser view of the facts ? 
The Moderates had been deluded by excessive trust in their 
own principles into a belief in federation ; could they not 
embrace the democratic programme of unification, without 
ceasing to be Moderates? And was the form of a republic, 
which at Rome and Venice had never been gii cn a genuine 
national welcome, really essential to the democrats? Was 
the republican tradition in Italy favourable to unity, and 
not rather a municipal tradition, destructive of nationality? 
The democrats in their turn thus offered to bridge the gap 
that divided them from the monarchical programme of the 
Moderates. 

This compromise, however, after the fierce struggles of 
1848 and the mutual recriminations of the following year, 
was not entirely easy. It was necessary to find a basis of 
agreement to soothe wounded feelings, to pave the way to 
a better mutual understanding. This was the great work of 
the years 1849 to 1859. The kingdom of Savoy, with its 
loyalty to the Stahio and to the national cause, provided the 
basis of agreement. Cavour, with singular skill, succeeded 
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in bringing the conflict of the parties into a single political 
focus, using towards the realization of the national pro- 
gramme not only their points of agreement but also their 
points of difference. The Moderates and democrats, on their 
side, made Cavour’s work easier by a serious revision and 
criticism of their previous political programmes and attitudes. 

It would be interesting to follow the chief figures of the 
Risorgimento through the labours of these ten years, follow- 
ing the dreams and illusions of the forties. It would com- 
pletely dispel the legend that 1848 was the year of the great 
national movement, and that the ten following years were 
those in which revolutionary energy decayed and ga\e place 
to second-best solutions and a submission to monarchy, and 
similar fables. The truth is that during these 5 cars the boys 
of 1848 grew into men, learnt to distinguish between chi- 
meras and possibilities, and acquired a truer knowledge of 
the Italy which at the Revolution they had rather fancied 
than known. 

We shall confine ourselves to a few remarks upon two of 
the leaders of 1848 in whom the spiritual crisis went deepest 
and produced most results : Balbo and Gioberti. Balbo, who 
had felt obliged to sacrifice freedom to independence, saw 
that he had been wrong. The Revolution taught him that 
where there is not a political freedom well controlled by law, 
there is a false and licentious freedom, gi\ ing rise to factions 
which in their turn reduce the political conflict into a war 
to the knife, a war ruinous to all the combatants and to the 
cause for which they are fighting. As D’Azeglio saw even 
more clearly, the Moderate party, by its refusal to recognize 
the fact of party division and party conflict, converted those 
who ought to have been in their own way collaborators in 
a common work into implacable enemies, and thus created 
an internal crisis which paralysed the energies of the Risor- 
gimento. 

‘ Free governments in general have the virtue of converting 
factions into parties, representative governments the virtue of 
leading these parties fimm the market-place to the chamber. 
Another virtue of these same governments, but especially of 
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monarchies, is to reduce the complex series of parties to the 
smallest possible number, or even to two, the ministry and the 
opposition.’ ‘ 

Once on the path of constitutionalism, Balbo devoted the last 
years of his intellectual activity to the study of representative 
forms, basing his studies on the experience of Piedmont, 
where during these ten years political contact was re-estab- 
lished between the democrats and the Moderates by means 
of parliamentary institutions, and the conflict between these 
parties brought within measurable distance of termination. 

More profound and complex was the spiritual crisis which 
took place after the catastrophe of Novara within the mind of 
Gioberti, because the personality of the man was incom- 
parably richer and the passion with which he had taken part 
in the national rising more tiolcnt. Eloquent witness to this 
struggle is home by his work on The Civil Renewal of Italy, 
which involves not only a recantation of the chief arguments 
of the Primato, but also a general revision and much deeper 
understanding of all the problems of the Risorgimento. 
Before the fall of his government, Gioberti, with the quick 
perception of his versatile mind, saw the necessity of an 
alliance with the democrats, because the Moderate element, 
too slow and cautious, would never be able to bring the 
national enterprise to an end. Later, embittered by the 
Moderate opposition which had prevented him from pursu- 
ing his new policy, he had time, during his last residence 
at Paris, to go over the recent events in Italy and compare 
them with those of the French Revolution ; and this com- 
parison deepened his alienation from the Moderate party and 
increased his inclination towards democracy. 

In the Renewal he connects the Italian Moderates with 
Guizot’s Liberals (a connexion too flattering to the Italians), 
and turns against the former the same criticisms which the 
French democrats, beginning with the Saint-Simonians, had 
directed against the latter. For the natural representation 
of the people, based upon intellect, they substituted an 

’ Balbo, Della monorchia rappresentatwa in Italia, uniiiuahed posthumous 
work, Florence, 1857, p. aSg. 
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artificial representation, based upon property, and thus 
revived and accentuated the privileges of feudalism under 
a new name : ‘ The bank and the rich factory replace the 
landed estate by the work of these very bourgeois who, with 
the help of the people, had abolished it.’ Thus arose ‘ a new 
aristocracy, hardly less unjust and more contemptible than 
the old, whereby the war waged against it has rightly 
acquired the principles and spirit of democracy 

The chief end of this democracy was the salvation of those 
masses to which Gioberti himself had recently denied aU 
political existence, but in which he now saw the very pulse 
and soul of the civil world, ‘ which possesses a real primacy 
that no one can take from it, because it is tlie nursery of the 
other classes and the matrix in which the perennial life of the 
community resides The salvation of the masses ‘ resolves 
itself into a gradual modification of property, without attack- 
ing it, proceeding not by way of arbitrary dictation by the 
government, but by way of public opinion and good laws pro- 
pounded by the nation, rendering the transmission and suc- 
cessive distribution of this property conformable to the good 
of the greatest number Property is capital ; capital is 
accumulated labour, exploited by means of new labour. 

‘ The right to live by labour is thus in substance the univeisal 
and common economic right both of landowners and of the pio- 
letariate, with this sole difference, that the labour of the latter 
is fresh and in small quantities, that of the former ancient and 
concentrated. Hence it is seen that labour is the principal agent 
in creating and ennobling property and not vice versa, since man 
is born a landowner only so fiu as he receives his property from 
the precedent labour of others.’ ’ 

Owing to the rise of the working classes, revolutions to-day 
are no longer merely poHtical, but have an economic and 
social purpose. ‘ While political revolutions were governed 
by abstractions or strictly rational concepts, those of the other 
kind are rooted in a living, sensible, palpable fact, the un- 
happiness of the masses and their need of redemption.’ But 

‘ Gioberti, Del rimamento eivile d'ltalia, reprinted by Laterza, i. 52. 

V Op. cit. iii. 3 , 3 Op. cit. iii. 185, 187. 
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the goal of the democratic revolution ought not to be the 
monopoly of power on the part of the masses, as is suggested 
by the idea of popular sovereignty. The masses are not the 
whole, but only a part ; the other part consists of intellect, 
which creates an aristocracy of reason. Sovereignty is a 
synthetic principle uniting in itself both elements : by its 
essence it belongs to reason, but it manifests itself through 
the contingent expression of will, by popular suf&age. ‘ Let us 
modify the democratic formula by saying that the will of the 
people conformable to reason is the supreme law.’ 

Now the division of society into two parts, the masses and 
the aristocracy of intellect, gives rise to two political parties, 
the democratic and the conservative, each destined to supply 
what the other lacks by their mutual opposition. 

* When the conservative element separates itself from the pro- 
gressive, it loses all its credit with the multitude and deprives 
them of all trust in those who support its policy, who, deprived of 
this aid, reach a goal the opposite of that which they set before 
themselves. This is not surprising, when it is seen that in political 
adairs, as in cosmic, conservation is a perpetual creation.’ 
Similarly democracy, deprived of a strong conservative 
check, ‘ becomes a despotic rule, the more intolerant because 
for the firm mastery of one or a few is often substituted the 
cruel and inconstant tyranny of violent and unscrupulous 
factions ’. Democrats and conservatives have therefore a 
dialectical function, as elements in a higher s)'nthesis ; apart 
from this synthesis they degenerate into ‘ sophistics ’, as are 
in effect the narrow Piedmontese conservatives, whom Gio- 
berti calls ‘ municipals ’, and the fanatical Mazzinians, whom 
he calls ‘ puritans ’. 

The point at which the two parties must converge in order 
to fulfil their dialectical function is provided by the nation. 
In the political order this concept stands at the head of all 
others and comprises all others : ‘ Nation implies stability 
and movement, maintenance and progress, unity and variety, 
authority and liberties, capital and labour, masses and edu- 
cated people, &c.’ ' Thus in the national individuality 
• Ofi. cit. ii. 3. 
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are reconciled the two opposite but equally essential de- 
mands of the modern age : the supremacy of thought and 
the salvation of the masses. The new historical age which is 
called to realize this programme takes the name of Rinnova- 
mento. It differs from the Risorgimento in that it concerns 
not exclusively Italy but Europe in general, and therefore 
does not imply any supremacy of one nation over die others. 

Here Gioberti’s thought is very close to that of Mazzini, 
in spite of the constant care taken by these two haughty 
opponents to make a recognition of their substantial agree- 
ment impossible. Gioberti, like Mazzini, formulated his doc- 
trine more with a view to conditions in France than in Italy, 
which at the time offered little hope for success to a pro- 
gramme of social democracy. And in fact the idea of a 
Bfinnovamento was almost unobserved by his contemporaries, 
and even for Gioberti himself it was no more than the ulti- 
mate justification for his gradual conversion to the strictly 
political and national programme of Italian democracy. 
By way of the doctrine of popular government he was led to 
assert the necessity of political centralization, without which 
‘ federal forms, far from being the best type of State, are 
actually the worst This implied bringing the problem of 
federation within the limit of the State, whereas previously 
it had been treated as a problem of relations between one 
State and another. The doctrine of unity once accepted, the 
point of union must be not the Pope but the Piedmontese 
monarchy ; the very existenceof a temporal papal sovereignty 
finally proved a dead weight which had to be removed. 

Thus tlie most practical and immediately valuable part of 
Gioberti’s new programme coincided with the new orienta- 
tion of national opinion, and to some extent preceded it and 
gave it a lead. 

§ 3. THE RIGHT 

From the strictly political point of view from which we are 
narrating this history, the unification of Italy is the result 
of a happy compromise between democratic initiative, in the 

‘ Op, cit. ii. 202. 
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sense above defined, and the stable political attitude of the 
Moderates; a compromise effected under the auspices of 
Cat our. The Right, the party which gathered this fruit and 
controlled the destinies of Italy for the first sixteen years of 
the new reign, consisted of men who in the past had fought 
in the ranks of the two opposed parties, and had made peace 
over the strictly political programme of national unity. It 
would be not only a misstatement of fact but a serious falsi- 
fication of the whole ideal significance of the Risorgimento 
to see in the Right the successor of the Moderates and in the 
Left the successor of the democracy of 1848. The Right by 
itself is the synthesis of the previous antithesis, as is clear if 
we consider the principle which in reality lay at the root of 
the conflict, and not the ideological or abstract expression of 
the antagonism. On the other hand, the Left, which defined 
and developed itself in opposition to the government of the 
Right, and was ultimately to inherit its position, was really 
in great part a new formation, bringing for the first time into 
the field of actual politics that complex of democratic and 
social demands which in 1848 had appeared on the Italian 
horizon as a reflex of the European Revolution, but only as 
a passing episode. 

That this was the character of the Right is proved by its 
position with regard to the chief political problems with 
which it has to deal during its tenure of office ; the problem 
of centralization, and the problem of the relations between 
the State and the Catholic Church. 

As for the first, we find in the programme of government 
worked out by the Right, a restatement of the conflict 
between the old federalist tendency and the unitary ten- 
dency, represented respectively by Minghetti and Ricasoli. 
But during the period which paved the way for unification 
the problem came to be stated in a new and improved way, 
in that, whereas at first two opposed political views stood 
over against one another in mutual exclusion, so as to cancel 
out and produce no political result, the later conflict was 
between two tendencies within the sphere of a single political 
view, and therefore took the form of a less radical and more 
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soluble question concerning political and administrative 
centralization or devolution. The tendency represented by 
Ricasoli ultimately prevailed, and the new kingdom received 
a centralized organization. 

This solution was already to some extent anticipated by 
the triumph of unitarism over federalism, after the collapse 
of neo-Guelpliism. All things considered, it was a benefit to 
Italy, if one reflects on the conditions in which political 
unity was achieved. Those who lament the suppression of 
regional autonomy forget that this autonomy consisted in the 
existence of regional States, and that these States must be 
at all costs suppressed in order to convert a country' in which 
unitary feeling was very scanty into a single kingdom. Even 
political centralization, in view of the extreme narrow- 
ness of the country’s political divisions, would hate been 
insufficient to promote the circulation of the idea of the 
State throughout the nadonal organism, unless assisted by 
administrative centralization, supplementing and increas- 
ing its effect by an action capable of affecting the entire 
nation. 

But granted this necessity, it cannot be denied, from the 
point of view of Liberalism, that it favoured the tendency, 
already inherent in the mentality of the Right, towards an 
authoritarian or even despotic form of government. Raised 
to power not through a spontaneous development of Liberal 
ideas in the minds of individuals, but by a virtual act of con- 
quest sanctioned by a merely nominal plebiscite, this party 
confined liberty to the narrow political caste which took 
actual part in public life, and even, in its highest theoretical 
expressions, came to identify liberty with the State itself. 
Now it is certainly true that the State is the highest and most 
complex creation of human freedom ; but only if the State is 
the term or culminating point of an ideal process connecting 
it with the individual, nourishing it and nourished by it in 
a constant interchange of influences. In other words, it is not 
any State, but the State as the organization of liberty, that 
forms the goal of Liberalism. But was this the State which 
was brought into existence by the Right? In theory it was. 
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One of the best theorists of the party, Silvio Spaventa, was 
thinking of this when he said ; 

‘ What is most truly novel in the consciousness of Europe is 
that the State is not something divine or inevitable, casual or 
conventional, outside ourselves ; it is as intrinsic to ounelves as 
our own natural organism ; because law, right, authority, which 
are its essential functions, are pure human will ; a will of which 
we feel ourselves capable, and which has as its immediate end not 
our individual good but the common good, in which our own, as 
contained in it, is purified and idealized. This will, organized 
outside us under the name of the Slate, like a great individual 
distinct from the litde individuals, commanding, binding, and 
compelling them to act for the common good, is our own will. 
Such is the principle and such is the supiemc liberty of the 
modern spirit, filling every spherc of its activity with their echoes 
and constituting its greatness and its pride.’ ' 

And Silvio Spaventa’s brother, the philosopher Bertrando 
Spaventa, explained in his Principles of Ethics how by means 
of constitutions the State personified the ethical substance of 
the individual, realizing the universal form of the human 
spirit, purged of that particular and selfish content which 
flourishes in the inferior sphere of civil Society.* 

But in fact the government of the Right was widely 
separated from this lofty ideal, and tended not so much to 
vitalize the State within the consciousness of the individual, 
as to erect it into an independent principle, isolated from all 
tliat spiritual process which justifies it and unifies it with the 
will of the citizens. Thus, by a slow and imperceptible 
degradation, two things were in practice dissociated, which 
in the idea of the Liberal State should have been, and theoreti- 
cally were, conjoined : authority and liberty, law and auto- 
nomy, active citizenship and passive citizenship. No one who 
remembers how far the men of the Right and tlieir successors 
were prepared to go in justifying reactionary excesses by ap- 
peals to the principle of the State can fail to recognize what 
degradation the original idea had in practice undergone. 

' S. Spaventa, La polttica deUa Distra in Scritti collected by Croce, 
Bari, igto, p. 198. 

’ B. Spaventa, Principn di Etica, ed. Gentile, Naples, 1904, pp. 158 ssqq. 
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This solidification of the State into an illiberal entity was 
favoured by the fact that a narrow distribution of political 
rights restricted the circulation of political life within exces- 
sively narrow limits. Hostile as they were to all extension 
of the rights of citizenship, the men of the Right endeavoured 
to correct or temper the stifling narrowness of their political 
conception by means of a wide and impartial legal discipline, 
capable of offering the citizens an effective guarantee of their 
civil rights. Thus freedom, strictly limited in the political 
sphere, was formally unlimited in tlie legal sphere, every 
individual having the power to move witliin the circle of the 
laws without arbitrary impediment. 

This conception of the ‘ State according to rights ’, bor- 
rowed in its theoretical basis from the Rechtsstaat of Ger- 
man jurisprudence, upon which the legal training of the 
chief statesmen of the Right had been based, doubtless 
represented a great advance on the arbitrary police govern- 
ment of the older regime ; and tlie Right cannot be denied 
the merit of having partly at least realized, by immense 
legislative labours, by impartial administration of justice, 
and by a constant diffusion of legalitarian sentiments, its 
ideal of a ‘ State of rights ’. 

But the formula of ‘ liberty within the law a formula of 
which extraordinary abuse was to be made in the future, 
was inadequate, and vitiated by an equivocal formalism. 
If law is unjust, or oppressive of the individual’s rights, what 
is the value of the liberty to move freely within its circle? 
A valid guarantee of freedom is provided not by my law, 
but by a Liberal law, a law inspired by the same spirit from 
which all modern liberties proceed. This means that it is 
not law as such, which may sanction any content, but law 
framed in a polidcal atmosphere consonant with liberty, 
that gives its true significance to the Liberal formula. The 
‘ State according to rights’ has its source and justification in 
the ‘ State according to politics ’, which is the State pax 
excellence. Now it is clear that the narrow conservatism of the 
political State created by the Right necessarily infected the 
juridical State, and reduced to very slender proportions, or 
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even degraded into instruments of oppression and reaction, 
those legal means towards which it displayed such ostenta- 
tious respect. 

Other causes helped to render the Italian imitation of the 
‘State according to rights’ greatly inferior to its original, as 
created by Anglo-Saxon practice and German theory. As we 
have already seen in our study of English and German 
Liberalism, the juridical conception of the State had its neces- 
sary complement in self-government, regarded as a means 
of promoting, strengthening, and rendering effective the legal 
sense of individuals and organic bodies within the State, 
and erecting them into an insuperable legal barrier against 
attempts by the political and administrative organs of the 
State to enlarge the limits assigned to them by law and 
encroach upon a sphere of action not their own. Now the 
government of the Right was centralized and bureaucratic, 
that is, it was in conflict with this fundamental requirement 
of the juridical State, and was therefore driven, even against 
its will, to neutralize its own legalitarian tendency. Concen- 
trating all powers into the hands of the Stale, it not only in 
fact deprived individuals and particular bodies of the effec- 
tive means of legal resistance, but it opened the door to all 
manner of illegitimate interference, by the narrow dominant 
political caste, with the organs of administration, and by 
these in their turn with the rights of citizens ; so that the 
principle of liberty within the law was in effect reduced to 
an illusory appearance. 

The evils of such a system became far more perceptible 
with the rise of the Left to power. This party, leaving intact 
the principle of State concentration, and even finding itself 
compelled to extend it, added on its own account a certain 
laxity of political conduct, which emphasized the faults 
which the probity and scrupulosity of the men of the Right 
had to some extent kept within bounds. This explains why 
the most intelligent statesmen of the old Right felt obliged to 
undergo a severe examination of conscience after the fall 
of their party from power, when, on going into opposition, 
they were free to carry out a thorough revision of their 
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programme, on the strength of experience gained at their 
own expense. 

After 1876, in fact, we find the outlook of the Right under- 
going a fruitful change. About 1880 Minghetti began his 
famous campaign against the interference of political parties 
in the sphere of administration, which, with the questions 
raised by Spaventa concerning ‘ administrative justice 
forms oneof the most genuinely Liberal episodes in the history 
of the Right. 

In an essay published in 1869, Count lacini had already 
shown that administrative concentration had resulted in the 
concentration of every kind of influence in the person of the 
deputy, and had concluded that parliamentary government 
was detrimental to administration. The same argument was 
restated by Minghetti, supported by a wider range of facts 
and accompanied by indignant protests in political circles ; 
he was even asked to refer the question to the High Court of 
Justice. From observation of abuses, Minghetti proceeded 
to the statement of the positive political problem, how to 
secure impartial justice and administration under a party 
government. Faithful to his old contention, he advocated 
decentralization : a solution which in 1880 began to assume 
a new political interest, now that the obstacles which stood 
in its way at the time of the unification no longer existed. 

Now according to Minghetti there are three channels by 
which authority may flow from the centre of the State to its 
circumference : delegation, by which the central government 
confers authority on its agents; the conferring of wider 
powers upon local elective bodies; and the institution of 
independent juridical units. The central government would 
still retain national defence, the safeguarding of rights, and 
the general control of internal and external policy. Even so, 
however, the problem of decentralization would not yet be 
solved : local bodies might reproduce all the evils attributed 
to the central government. This, Minghetti adds, is a ques- 
tion seldom considered: most people think that freedom 
consists solely in the choice of a government, whereas in feet 
it consists in a general maintenance of rights. With local 
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elective bodies, political interference with the administration 
does not cease ; it is merely transferred to these bodies. The 
most radical remedy would be what Spaventa also is inclined 
to adopt : self-government after the English pattern, accord- 
ing to the juridical interpretation given to it by the school of 
Gneist in Germany. But for Italy this presents an insuperable 
social difBculty. 

‘ The facility with which real property may be conveyed and 
divided among heirs prevents the formation of a stable class of 
rich landowners trained to undertake and carry out the tasks of 
public life. And to-day not landed property, but personal 
property, is the centre of gravity of social relations, and its owners 
are less disposed than any one to take up work outside their 
habitual occupations.’ ' 

This is the heart of the difficulty. There remain only sub- 
sidiary, yet not wholly valueless, means for checking the 
interference of political parties in administration; for in- 
stance, the determination of the legal status of government 
servants, the principle of the responsibility of State officials, 
the institution of mixed administrative tribunals, and so forth. 

Silvio Spaventa takes the same general line. He too is 
convinced that the problem of effective legality in the State 
is for Liberalism an essential eondition of life ; the State has 
lost its raison d'etre if it merely subserves the interests of the 
stronger party and ignores or tramples upon the rights of the 
weaker. Impartiality, necessary to all forms of civil govern- 
ment, is indispensable to a party government ; but is ren- 
dered more difficult by the fact that this government is 
exposed to all the dangers of party control. If nevertheless 
it overcomes the temptation to infringe the rights of the 
citizens, it will find it still harder to avoid the danger of 
taking under its patronage the interests of its own partisans. 

The remedy for these evils cannot be the diminution of 
the powers of the State, which is irreconcilable with the 
ever-increasing demands made upon it by modem Society ; 
nor yet in a wide and unconditioned delegation of these 

’ M. Mingfaetti, I Parlili poliiici e la ingermea loro neUa Giustnia e lulV 
Amministraoone, Bologna, i88i, p. 255. 
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powers to local bodies, which is irreconcilable with the 
industrial tendencies and habits of the classes now pre- 
dominant in Italy ; but in good actual administrative legisla- 
tion, a well-organized jurisdiction of public law, and a strict 
responsibility of administrators. One part of this programme 
is the institution of a fourth jurisdictional section of the 
Council of State, which counted Spaventa among its most 
authoritative supporters.’ 

Thus, beneath the baimer of administrative justice, in 
a campaign against the government of the Left, but in the 
last resort against the faults of a system created by itself, the 
Right brought its labours to an honourable close. 

Another problem with whose solution the name of the 
Right is permanently connected is that of the relations 
between the Italian State and the Catholic Church : a pro- 
blem rich in theoretical and political difficulties,’ chiefly due 
to profound differences of opinion with regard to the precise 
nature of the function of the modern State as compared with 
that of the Church, the collision between the rights of the 
Italian State and those of the Holy See on the Roman ques- 
tion, and the international complication proceeding from 
this collision. 

The political preparation of this problem, in the period 
preceding the unification, was very slight. The Moderate 
party, which comprised the great majority of the Italian 
political class, had never studied it closely, because, regard- 
ing the unification of Italy as a chimera, it had not con- 
templated the possibility ffiat the Holy See might be dis- 
possessed of its territories. And on the other hand, the 
federation of Italian States, which formed the highest goal 
of its hopes, was not a true and proper State in the modern 
sense, capable of a well-defined religious policy and able to 
give rise to a conflict of sovereignties. A federation presup- 
poses the sovereignty of the States composing it; and having 
no true consciousness of its own sovereignty, it cannot feel 

' S. Spaventa, LapoliUca della Destra, cit., p. 63 seqq. 

® For a more general treatment of this problem, see Part II of the 
present work, Chapter V, State and Church. 
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very keenly the conflict between its own principles and those 
of a Church. 

Moderate opinion, moreover, was in general Guelph, and, 
as such, inclined to belittle all the religious dissensions arising 
from modern Liberalism. Its Guelphism stopped short, 
indeed, of demanding the complete subordination of State 
to Church required by the rigid principles of Roman theo- 
cracy : according to Catholic custom, it was ready to com- 
promise, and if it attributed a pre-eminent position in the 
federation to the Pope, it felt the need of disguising and 
attenuating this ‘ primacy ’, and justifying it as an act of 
deference towards the most august of Italian potentates. In 
practice, the Guelphism of the Moderates confined itself to 
asserting the need for the full liberty of the Church in its 
own sphere, in agreement with the main lines of French 
Liberal Catholicism, and to opposing the Revolutionary 
rationalism which claimed, in the name of the sovereignty 
of reason, to oppress and enslave religious authority. 

With the elevation of Pius IX to the Papacy, and in the 
first political and religious fervour which accompanied and 
followed this event, down to the Revolution of 1848, Guelph- 
ism seemed on the high road to success ; but before long the 
Pope’s desertion of the national cause, and later the reac- 
tionary policy pursued by the Church, hand in hand with 
the restored governments, necessitated a complete revision 
of the Guelph programme. The fact that in the new phase of 
the Risorgimento a unitary conception was taking the place 
of a federalist implied of itself the necessity of taking up a 
definite line towards the Church, and probing to the bottom 
the antithesis between Church and State. Now Mazzini’sidea 
of unity already contained a solution of the religious problem 
in outline, a solution consistent with the monism of modem 
democracy. In the formula ‘ God and the People ’ a lay 
theocracy was implied, which, locating the divine revelation 
directly in the people, without requiring a mediation 
through the Church, made the popular State the centre of 
the religious spirit, and conferred upon the State the tasks 
which every Church claims as exclusively its own. At bottom 
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it was the programme of the Convention, modernized by 
a more consistent philosophical view, through which the 
rigid principle of State consciousness acquired an apparent 
justification based on reason and consent. But in practice 
what could this political theology mean, when confronted 
with the Catholic Church, an institution with an age-long 
history, deeply rooted in the consciousness of the people? 
It meant that the State, conscious of its own religious mis- 
sion, must not only subject the organization of the Church 
to its own legal principles, but must also affirm its own com- 
petence in the field of dogmatic instruction, and require the 
Church to revise its doctrines and bring them into line with 
the religious motives of the State. 

These demands, however restricted in interpretation and 
application, imply a despotism incomparably more onerous 
than any that had been exercised by absolute monarchy. 
The latter had confined itself to affirming its jurisdiction over 
the Church, without attempting to claim dogmatic authority 
as well as legal supremacy ; the new democracy aggravated 
this subjection by bringing it within the Church and the 
consciousness of the believer. The logical development of 
Mazzini’s principles could only mean an extension of the 
Reformation to Catholic countries : an idea actually can- 
vassed in Italy, in imitation of France, after 1848, that is, 
after the monistic tendencies of democracy began to prevail. 

But further, Mazzini’s religious programme was based on 
a complete failure to understand the political and historical 
terms of his problem. Even in Protestant countries, where 
the Reformation had united the two heads of the imperial 
eagle, the influence of Liberalism had brought about a new 
movement for the separation of Church and State ; thus the 
example on which the would-be reformers rested their case 
was of little value. But what shall we say of the proposal 
to introduce the Reformation into Catholic countries, three 
hundred years after its time, when its most vital elements 
had already been absorbed in other ways by the educated 
classes, while the masses, for whom alone the change could be 
intended, rejected it in their unsophisticated but stubborn 
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attachment to the Catholic Church? Moreover, the change 
would have to be carried out by means of the State, an 
entity towards which these masses were as yet hostile and 
diffident ; in the teeth of a Church which, conscious of its 
strength, would have fought tooth and nail for its spiritual 
integrity ; and in contempt for the most elementary prin- 
ciples of the freedom of individuals and associations. Yet 
such is the force exercised by absurd suggestions, that the 
idea of a reformation of the Catholic Church, to be effected 
from without, has never been wholly abandoned down to 
the present day. 

Thus the religious policy of unitary democracy came into 
conflict with popular religious feeling and the political views 
of the Moderates, who, asserting the liberty of the Church 
and the necessity of setting a limit to State interference in 
matters of dogma and cult, were far nearer to the spirit of 
modern Liberalism. Here as elsewhere, the great merit of 
Cavour was to find a political mediation for the two opposite 
positions. From the unitarists he accepted the idea of State 
sovereignty ; but instead of understanding by that an absorp- 
tion of the religious content of the Church into the State, he 
confined it within its own juridical limits, and interpreted it 
as the right of the State to insist that all who lived within its 
boundaries should respect its laws. The right, therefore, to 
demand that the Church, as an association for purposes of 
worship, should enter into the sphere of common rights. 
But within these juridical limits, he left to the Church full 
doctrinal and practical freedom, simply because the State, 
granted its liberal character, not only had no right to invade 
the conscience of the individual and to encroach upon the 
autonomy of associations, but actually rested upon this con- 
science and this autonomy. Thus arose the famous formula, 

‘ A free Church in a free State ’. 

The policy of the Right followed the principles thus Imd 
down by Cavour. It was fortunate for Italy that these were 
firmly planted in the minds of the most responsible statemen, 
and gave them strength to resist the conflicting pressures 
brought to bear, within the Right itself, by the supporters 
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of the two conflicting theocracies, that of the Church and that 
of the State. Both were agreed in criticizing Ca%our’s solu- 
tion as a worthle.ss compromise or a temporar)' raakesliifl ; 
in asserting the practical impossibility of separatism ; and in 
denouncing the ‘ agnostic ’ or even ‘ atheistic ’ state. They 
merely showed themselves bad philosophers and worse 
politicians. Cavour’s solution was certainly a compromise, 
but only in the sense in which all poHtical acts arc compro- 
mises. At bottom, and this was the gross error of these pseudo- 
philosophers, it was not a question of a speculative discussion 
of the relations between religion and philosophy, or of' trans- 
cending ’ or ‘ validating ’ the one by the other, but only of 
finding a political solution for an historical problem, whose 
terms were institutions, not pure conceptions capable of 
dialectical treatment. And on the other hand, separatism 
was so far from being impracticable that it has inspired the 
ecclesiastical legislation of many European States. But here, 
too, there was a philosophical confusion. A juridical separa- 
tion between two institutions, whose effect was limited and 
contingent, was confused with an impossible di\ ision within 
the consciousness of the citizen ; the Liberal solution had the 
merit that, limiting the competence of the State within 
definite juridical bounds, it left the individual free to har- 
monize the spiritual discord between rehgion and philo- 
sophy, or faith and reason. But did not the State thus 
become agnostic or atheistic? If words are ever nonsense, 
these words are nonsense. The State has no cure of souls in 
the confessional sense ; it is agnostic in relation to everything 
which it need not and cannot know. This does not mean 
that it has no doctrines : but, since we are speaking of the 
Liberal State, its doctrine is liberty, that is, a conception 
according to which the conscience of the individual is in- 
violable, every religious or moral doctrine not freely 
accepted is harmful, and the energy of the nation shows itself 
not in acts of barren coercion, but in the free competition 
between opinions and beliefs. 

Cavour’s religious policy found its clearest interpreter in 
Minghetti, whose work State and Church expresses the central 
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and ultimately dominant tendency of the Right in relation 
to this problem. 

‘ Cavour’s thought,’ says Minghetti, ‘ was that the situation of 
the Church was such that it ought to be held superior to the 
possession of a slice of territory or a handful of subjects to govern ; 
and he thought that he was adopting a policy calculated to 
reassure all good Catholics, when he proclaimed the separation 
of the two powen and the principle of freedom, broadly and 
loyally applied to the relations between civil and religious 
society.’ ‘ 

It was a legal separation which did not exclude a moral 
union. Piola, Mariano, and Bertini, in opposing this view, 
made the mistake of extending the sphere of tire State so as 
to make it identical with that of Society ; now, replied Min- 
ghetti, it was true that 

‘ the State is the organ of Society in the noble and important func- 
tion of safeguarding rights; not only does it remove many 
obstacles to private activity, but it also supplies and makes good 
the defects of private activity where general interests are at 
stake. But this does not mean that the State can take the place 
of the individual and the association, or that its own proper end 
embraces and comprises every other social end.’ ’ 

The separatist Radicals, on the other hand, denied that the 
law guaranteeing the status of the Church wms conformable 
to the ideal of a complete separation between the two powers. 
It was impossible, they said, to speak of a separation of State 
from Church, of freedom and of common rights, when the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy was privileged with special rights and 
extraordinary immunities. 

‘This objection’, Minghetti replied, ‘ contains some truth; the 
contradiction between the separation and the law of guarantees 
lies principally in according to the Pope the quality of sovereign, 
and therefore inviolable, granting to him certain specified per- 
sonal and local immunities, and so forth. But it must be remem- 
bered th^t the said law was politic and opportune ; its aim 
was to convince Catholic governments and peoples that the end 

‘ Minghetti, Slato e Ckiesa, Milan, 187B, pp. 66-7. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 184. 
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of the Pope’s temporal power did not imply the spiritual servitude 
of the Church.’ 

This political aspect of the question was just what his 
opponents overlooked, or allowed to be overshadowed by 
philosophical considerations which would have led them 
into the most mistaken policy, ‘ that of discussing the 
religious question without a definite end in view, and giving 
the Church a pretext for raising the cry of persecution and 
posing as a victim, without making any advance towards the 
solution of the religious problems of our times 

The best judgement on the political value of Cavour’s 
policy is that recorded in the form of an anecdote by Sihio 
Spaventa, which I will here repeat, because its force as an 
argument is far superior to that of any formal discussions 
I have read. ‘ A foreign diplomat ’, says Spaventa, ‘ resident 
at the Court of Italyin 1872 and 1873, who in his own country 
belonged to a party very jealous of the temporal power, said 
to me one day, speaking of the (wild) discourses of Pius IX ; 

‘ How fortunate you are ! this old man who throws in your teeth 
every day the most outrageous insults, which arc repeated all 
over Europe, does Italy more good in Europe’s opinion than all 
the ability and the moderation of your papal policy. His dis- 
courses prove that the Pope is still tlic most free and independent 
man in the world ; if Europe doubted it before you took away the 
temporal power, she cannot doubt it now.’ 

Spaventa adds on his own account this valuable reflection ; 
‘ The acquiescence of the Catholic people in a fait accompli 
settled the question; because nowadays it is discussed by 
nobody except the Roman Curia, which is only a single 
party ; it is therefore no longer a question. ... It is now clear 
that the question has lapsed precisely because conciliation 
has failed.’ ’ 

One point alone of Cavour’s programme may be called 

' The one mistake in Minghetti’s extremely sensible book is his attempt 
at a superfluous justifleation of separatism by a very unsuccessful sketch 
of a dualistic philosophy. There was no ne^ for it ; his political argu- 
ment stands on its own legs without any such support. 

“ S. Spaventa, La politica della Datra, eit., pp. 195-7- 
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a failure. ‘ Perhaps,’ he said at the end of his life, ‘ I shall 
be able to sign in the Capitol another religious peace, a 
treaty whose consequences for the future of human societies 
will far outweigh those of the Peace of Westphalia.’ ' Instead 
of that, Italy had to conquer her own capital by force, and 
the hoped-for peace never came : yet a careful observer will 
conclude that the disappointment of this hope promoted the 
success of the more substantial elements in Cavour’s policy. 

§ 4. TOWARDS THE PRESENT DAY 

With the rise of the Left to power, Italian Liberalism en- 
tered upon a period of crisis. The political and legal structure 
of the State remained formally intact ; but the extension of 
■ the vote, and the consequent claim on the part of the ruling 
class to a patronage of the non-political and unorganized 
masses, which could only understand their new rights as 
a means of obtaining corresponding benefits, led to a visible 
deterioration in the content of that form. 

The Right had been founded upon a limited but homo- 
geneous electoral body, composed of small and medium 
^ landed proprietors, in perfect sympathy with its conservative 
spirit and not disposed to hinder its legal and administrative 
organization of the State. The introduction of new and un- 
trained elements, devoid of any definite social and political 
individuality, was bound to complicate the simple patri- 
archical relations between representatives and their consti- 
tuents. And since the new recruits made no contribution to 
the State, or practically none, the State itself had to equip 
them ; in other words, the governing classes had to buy the 
support of their constituents with favours bestowed at the 
expense of the State. 

The government of the Left appears from this point of 
view as a slow consumption of the State capital accumulated 
I by the Right. The highly centralized structure of the State 
created by the Right facilitated the wide extension of political 
patronage ; and new forces arose to increase this concentra- 
tion : the rise of industrialism, the development of social needs 
‘ Quoted by Mingbetti, op. at., p. 67. 
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and of means for satisfying them, the diffusion of democratic 
doctrines, and the pressure of the political clientMe, itself the 
effect of Concentration, and now reacting upon its own cause. 

But this system, while it found material to its hand in a 
certain economic awakening of the country, was bound to 
weaken the political organism of the lately created State, 
either by training the masses in the wrong direction, or by 
impairing the legal and administrative framework con- 
structed by the Right. The goc-ernmcnt of the Left was in 
fact marked by a serious weakening of the legal sense and 
of integrity and administrative probity in the governing 
class. Thus the State grew in bulk and became more inter- 
fering, and simultaneously relaxed the cohesh c force of its 
own inner structure: power became at once broader in 
extent and less firmly rooted. 

Elements of new life were certainly not absent from this 
changed political atmosphere. Some influence from the 
great European democracies made itself felt in the Italian 
democracy, as had previously been tlie case with Liberalism. 
It was the first awakening of that popular spirit which had 
been symbolized in literature and imoked by political 
rhetoric at the time of the Risorgimento, but had not in fact 
played any part in the struggle for unity. Hence, as with 
other awakenings, it revealed a reality less attractite than 
the dream. The governing class could not help recognizing 
this, finding as they did that their representation of this 
people gave them no new strength, but only a more exacting 
political clientele. The extension of the suffrage therefore 
immediately resulted in a policy of practical compromise at 
the cost of party principle, democratic only in the sense that 
it used democratic pleas to disguise the continued patronage 
of a narrow governing class over a fluid and unstable 
populace. 

Thus with the rise of the Left began the period of breaking 
up political parties into groups, the period of transformation 
and coalition. Political divisions sprang up all over the fidd 
of parliamentary activity, no longer corresponding with 
principles deeply and intimately rooted in consciousness. 
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In spite of appearances, the political life of the country was 
not really diversifying itself into new and individual forms, 
but was undergoing a process of reduction to the colourless 
uniformity of dust. 

Unfortunately, the Right did not succeed in arresting this 
process of disintegration, but assisted it by offering new 
materials to the process of transformation and coalition. 
Some of its more intelligent members, like Spaventa and 
Minghetti, attempted at first, it is true, to form a conserva- 
tive opposition designed to safeguard at least the legal and 
administrative framework of the new State. But the Right 
was prevented from taking up a firmly conservative attitude 
by the fact of its own revolutionary’ origins, by its religious 
policy, and by the Liberal sentiments of its leading members, 
which forbade them to oppose any extension of political 
citizenship. And in fact Minghetti and Spaventa, whom 
we have seen as partisans of an opposition at once Liberal 
and conservative, based on the programme of adminis- 
trative justice and the limitation of interference on the part 
of political parties, were in reality themselves progressives, 
and followed the growth of democracy with anxious 
sympathy. 

In this way the non-existence of a conservative opposition 
to check its activity impaired the political education of the 
Left, and rendered univcnal the disintegration and confusion 
of the parties, thus creating an amorphous mass, substan- 
tially devoid of political views, and for this very reason pro- 
viding excellent materials to the alchemy of the few skilful 
holders of power, This mass retained the name of Liberal 
much as a noble title is retained by a decayed family ; it was 
in fact only a governing majority, capable of supporting 
indifferently the policy of Depretis, Crispi, or Zanardelli. 
No consciousness of any distinction between one party and 
another could survive the transformation and coaUtion 
which made party programme a question of bargain and 
compromise. The only real relic of Liberalism was a skilful 
art of governing, which succeeded in uniting the discon- 
nected groups and tempering a substantially oligarchical 
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government with outward respect for civil liberty and con- 
stitutional forms. Here lay tlie singular skill of Giolitti, who 
succeeded not only in governing the country with a minimum 
of coercion, but also in preserving without serious interrup- 
tion the continuity of the life of the State and the political 
organization of social forces, in the early days of Socialist 
agitation. 

The fault of this art of government was that behind an 
impressive fagade of Liberalism and democracy it concealed 
a decadent governing class and a non-political populace. 
The social convulsions that followed the War revealed the 
illusion, stripping off the pretence and laying bare tbe facts. 
It then appeared how far the Italian people were from having 
assimilated modern Liberalism, with its opposed but com- 
plementary elements, individual liberty and State organiza- 
tion. From Bolshevism to Fascism, the annals of Italy have 
been strewn with morsels of undigested history ; the factions 
of the Comrauni, the Condottieri and the princes, the grovel- 
ling servility of the viceregal period, the narrow views of 
absolutism, clerical hypocrisy, mob violence, the easy 
acquiescence of the Moderates, and many other things, 
After more than sixty years of existence as a single State, the 
Italian people is not yet an organic unity. 

This fact, reahzed to-day by an increasing number of 
Italians looking with pain on their country’s situation, is 
grave enough. But the very consciousness of its gravity may 
mark the beginning of a reaction and a renewal. It has been 
observed before now that the revival of the old police 
despotism, modernized and degraded by co-operation with 
the demagogic despotism of the piazza, is stimulating Liberal 
feeling to a lively re-awakening after a period of quiescence. 
It is a ferment that is spreading through all classes, and this 
is a new fact in Italian history ; this is the first time that the 
people as a whole, not merely a small intellectual minority, 
has shown any tendency to assert its solidarity in the name of 
freedom. Liberalism is being reconstructed &om the founda- 
tions : its foundation is the personality of man, which has 
been more oppressed and flouted than any other social and 
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political value. The energy which the Italians will in the 
future bring to their reafiinnation of human personality 
will be the measure of their ability to share in the entire life 
of modern Liberalism.^ 

^ I should like to support my confidence in a revival of Italian 
Liberalism by appeal to the judgement of Benedetto Croce. In a 
‘ postil ' on Liberalism, published in La Cntica in March 1925, while this 
book was in the press, Groce rightly places on one and the same plane 
the two authoritarian conceptions of Socialism and reaction, and con- 
trasts them both with the Liberal conception. ‘ The efforts of Socialism, 
like those of every democratic movement, have not been and never will 
be barren ; the ideals which it pursues have been realized and are being 
realized, even though not precisely according to the schemes devised by 
its theorists and construclois of Utopias. Nor is the force of authori- 
tarianism and reaction either vain or evil, intervening as it does from 
time to time to save society by creating a dictatorship and restricting 
liberty. But far wider and more constant is the value of the work of 
Liberalism, which does not concentrate on any single part of social life, 
but looks at the whole, and is not only of use in times of disorder and 
unrest, but has to do with what is called normal life, whose conflicts 
it so rules as to render them fertile, and whose perils it diminishes by 
reducing to a minimum the loss which they involve.* 

History, adds Croce, shows ‘ that authoritarian governments endure 
only among decadent peoples, and are never permanent among those 
which are developing and progressing ; and that repressbn only prepares 
the way for more terrible explosions of these forces, which ought not to be 
repressed but to be allowed to develop among the oppositions which they 
excite or contain within them.’ The two forms, then, cannot be placed 
on the same historical plane : but * while Liberalism goes out to meet the 
future, authoritarianism bears upon its every act the stamp of its transi- 
tory and provisional character. And whereas a truly intelligent Liberal 
can never be converted to the authoritarian or reactionary ideal, or to 
the communistic ideal, because he already contains these ideals within 
himself, within those limits where alone they are acceptable, and is 
equally hostile to the ideal of the abolition of the State involved in the 
first tendency, and the State-worship of the second tendency, it is quite 
natural that Socialists and authoritarians should be converted to Liberal- 
ism, according as experience and reflection prepress in their minds or 
claim control over them.’ 




PART II 

LIBERALISM 
IN ITS 

EUROPEAN SIGNIFICANCE 




I 

WHAT LIBERALISM IS 


§ I. LIBERTY AND LIBERTIES 

T he study of the historical forms of European Liberalism 
has shown us, through all the differences of the various 
national minds, a process of mutual assimilation, gradually 
building up a European Liberal consciousness pervading its 
particular manifestations witliout destroying their differences. 

If we take the two typical forms of Liberalism, the French 
and the English, which at the end of the eighteenth century 
seem irreconcilable in their mutual contradiction and ex- 
clusion, we find that their differences tend to disappear in 
the course of the nineteenth century, as a result of two con- 
verging movements; the one leading English Liberalism 
towards a more democratic rationalistic form, the other 
leading French Liberalism, and continental Liberalism in 
general, towards a more historical outlook and a more in- 
^vidualizcd application of its rational content. The hostility 
and mutual incomprehension of the two political worlds 
culminates in Burke ; yet it was Burke who introduced con- 
tinental Liberals to the spirit of English Liberalism ; and this 
English spirit in turn, by means of a Radical rationalism 
adapted to^the outlook of the ngvj^pv erning class, accus- 
tomed itself to tfie^ ‘ general principles ’ of the continent, 
which to Burke had appeared a tissue of empty metaphysical 
fantasies. 

"^e antithesis forming the primary source of the conflict, 
and creating the primary demand for a reconciliation, is that 
•/between liberty in the singular and liberties in the plural. 
These expressions symbolize two different political systems : 
the one treating liberty as an abstraction, a concept intended 
to express the essence of human personality, exalted above all 
historical and empirical contingency; the other treating 
liberties as a complex of particular rights and immunities, 
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acquired one by one as circumstances dictate, independently 
of any conceptual formulation which might unite them and 
deduce one from another. 

For the Frenchmen of the Revolutionary period, the 
liberties on which Englishmen prided themselves were mere 
privileges enjoyed by a minority to tlie detriment of the 
community as a whole ; they implied as their complement 
the enslavement of the majority, and were therefore a con- 
tradiction of true liberty, which formed the very essence of 
human personality. For the English of the same period, the 
liberty of the Declaration oj Rights was an abstract right 
devoid of practical sanction and guarantee, which, by 
destroying as irrational and unjust privileges all historical 
guarantees and sanctions, tended to reduce individuals to 
a congeries of indistinguisliable atoms, the easy prey of a 
despotic government. 

The historical experience of succeeding generations de- 
veloped the two terms of the antithesis separately, till at last 
each revealed itself as totally denuded of tliat Liberal spirit 
of which it had claimed the monopoly. The exponents of J 
English eighteenth-centuiy Liberalism, Whigs and Tories 
alike, stiffened in their privileges and attempting to exclude 
the new social classes from any share in them, lost their 
original political character and appeared as conservatives 
and reactionaries. The Liberals of the Revolution, in their 
turn, labouring to devise constitutional formulae capable of 
expressing thepure essence ofrational liberty, allowed govern- 
ment to go on breaking down the last remaining traditional 
immunities and liberties, and in reality reducing the whole 
of the individual’s life to subjection, while leaving him the 
empty show of a formal liberty and an ineffectual sovereignty. 

'The positive and fruitful result of these historical experi- 
ences was a deep-seated demand, dominating the whole 
political consciousness of the nineteenth century, for a 
synthesis of these two opposite conceptions, by which liberty 
and liberties, inconsistent in their mutual exclusion, might 
reciprocally complete and safeguard each other. Liberty in 
the singular, as a formal concept, is necessary to liberties, to 
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prevent their degeneration into privileges and monopolies. 
It connects them oner more with their fountain-head, per- 
petually renewing both them and itself, in human perso- 
nality ; it reveals their solidarity and their expansive and 
diffusive force, it redeems their title from the passive status 
of hereditary transmission, and reveals the original and per- 
manent origin of c\ ery historical title in human consciousness. 
f But liberties, in their empirical particularism, are in their 
turn necessary to liberty, if it is not to evaporate into an 
abstract formula. They provide the content without which 
the form is empty ; they give a tone of interest to the general 
expressions of reason ; they render the vindication of rights 
more easy, presupposing as they do the possession of objects. 
The experience of liberties, even in theform ofm ere privileges, 
prepares an articulated historical environment capable of 
resistance to the levelling action of despotism ; it creates, not 
only in the ruled, but also in the rulers, a feeling of the in- 
violability of certain rights, and opposes organized defensive 
points to the threat of encroachment. 

‘The fact that England and the continent approach this 
common task of synthesis from opposite sides, gives rise, as 
we have seen, to opposite historical tasks, each impeded and 
disturbed in its execution by a peculiar difficulty. For the 
English, the chief obstacle to the universal extension of a 
Liberal consciousness lay in the nature of their liberties, and 
was aggravated by all the survivals of feudalism and the 
stubborn resistance of the old privileged classes. The 
obstacle was sufficient!) powerful to distort, as we have seen 
in our discussion of Bentham’s Radicalism, or to weaken, as 
appears in general from the feeble constructive energies of 
English political thought, the formulations of Liberalism. 
For the continentals, who at the first onset of revolution 
destroyed their traditional liberties in the name of liberty, 
the problem was the far more difficult one of reconstructing 
what had been destroyed. Now the reconstruction of parti- 
cular liberties in the face of a predominant democracy is like 
digging a trench in the presence of the enemy : it is an 
exceedingly difficult task, to which the political energies of 
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the Latin races are as yet unequal ; the German peoples 

have shown themselves more equal to it, partly because for 

them tlie Revolution implied a less radical levelling than for 

the former, and left intact many of the defences of feudalism, 

upon which Romanticism early began to concentrate its 

resistance. 

These respective deficiencies reveal the limitations of the 
assimilative process in the two historical forms of European 
Liberalism, and the tenacity with which certain peculiarities 
of the two original points of view have survived. This 
limitation and this survival must be borne in mind, now that 
we are entering upon a consideration of the problems of 
Liberalism in their synthetic and broadly European aspect. 


§ 2. NEGATIVE FREEDOM AND POSITIVE 
FREEDOM 


We have spoken of individual and social freedom, civil and 
political freedom, '-freedom from the State and freedom 
through the State; but in all these inquiries we have in some 
sense presupposed a freedom unqualified by any adjectives, 
lying at the root of these various specific forms. We must 
now undertake a more fundamental inquiry, which alone can 
justify these others, into the essence of human freedom itself. 

History presents us with two conceptions, one inspiring the 
political systems of the eighteenth century, the other those 
of the nineteenth and twentietli. According to the first, free- 
dom is the ability to do what one likes, a liberty of choice 
implying the individual’s right not to be hampered by 
others in the development of his own activity. Considered 
in itself, in its strict essence, this liberty is all but a nonentity, 
precisely because it is devoid of content, and exliaustsTtself 
in the formal assertion of an abstract capacity, wholly 


arbitrary in its indifference to any particular determination. 

It therefore acquires coherence and character only m its 
historical or polemical expression, which reveals it as liberty 
from something, as the rejection of some external impediment v 
which hampers the free expansion of the individual will.'" 
The extreme vitality of eighteenth-century Liberalism is due 
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entirely to its polemical tone, to the critical energy with 
which it attacks and dissolves the rigid world of custom and 
authority, and liberates in this dissolution a myriad of new- 
born individuals living for the first time a life of their own. 

In this way abstract liberty begins to acquire a content, 
produced by its conflict with the historical environment 
forming the object of its criticism. It is no longer the 
indifferent caprice which it appears to be in its inadequate 
theoretical formulae, but the affirmation of a definite some- 
thing, namely the modern individual with his beliefs, opinions, 
needs, and activities ; no mere ultimate natural fact, purged 
of all the accretions of historical life, but the product of 
modern history, the outcome of education, culture, and 
work. If resistance to oppression asserts itself in the name 
of an abstract universal faculty, that is only because concrete 
particular faculties are already at work, capable of generaliz- 
ing from their own experience. 

Thus the negative or polemical notion of liberty leads to 
a positive or constructive notion, systematically developed 
during the nineteenth century. According to this, f reedom is 
not indeterminate caprice, but man’s ability to determine 
himself, and thus by the spontaneous act of his own con- 
sciousness to rise above the necessities and the bonds in which 
practical life imprisons him. Thus it is not a natural fact, 
but the result of an unremitting education of character, and 
the mark of civil maturity .^The really free man is not the 
man who can choose any line of conduct indifferently — this 
being rather a frivolous and weak-willed man — but the man 
who has the energy to choose that which is most conformable 
to his moral destiny ; to realize, in his own act, his universally 
human nature. The absence of external compulsion is the 
merely outward aspect of this freedom ; its inner value lies 
in the concentrated strength of the personality which 
dominates and controls all the factors and elements of its 
spiritual life. To be free is to be sui iuris, independent of 
others in the sense that all natural and coercive dependence 
is abolished and replaced by a dependence spontaneously 
affirmed in the consciousness of duty towards oneself and 
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Others. This notion develops by opposing, point by point, the 
notion that preceded it. 'Negative freedom consisted in deny- 
ing all authority and all law ; the new positive freedom con- 
sists in transferring the source of authority and law to the 
intimacy of one’s own mind. To be a law to one’s self, or in 
other words autonomous ; to obey an authority recognized 
by conscience, because springing from its own law, is to be 
truly free. The eternal glory of Kant is to have demon- 
strated that obedience to the moral law is freedom. 

Freedom thus coincides with the reality of the mind. It 
is not a faculty, an adventitious mode of being which might 
be withdrawn, leaving the substantial structure of mind un- 
modified and unimpaired. It is the spiritual energy which 
presides over, nourishes, and regulates all the activities of 
man. To act and to act freely are the same ; without freedom 
there is not action, but passion, mechanism, habit. This is 
why ability in any art, creative vigour in any science, initia- 
tive in any enterprise, progress in any branch of human 
activity, are rooted in freedom, because freedom is nothing 
but the creative spontaneity of the mind and at the same 
time the law which controls its development. 

As such, it is not restricted or atomically isolated within 
the narrow sphere of the individual life. This would be the 
result of a merely negative freedom, tending to exclude all 
interferences from without, and to justify caprice. In the 
higher conception of which we are speaking, the individual 
is more than a mere individual, because his conscience repre- 
sents for him a law, an authority, in which are already ex- 
pressed the universal elements of his nature, and from which 
arises the demand for an organization of human life trans- 
cending the demands of mere selfishness. The man who acts 
according to duty is no longer alone in the world ; he stanih 
face to faee with an other, in whom his original self is dupli- 
cated ; and this fundamental relation is the source of all 
human relations. 

It was the great merit of H^el to have extracted from the 
Kantian identification of freedom with mind the idea of an 
organic development of freedom, coinciding with the organi- 
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zation of human society in its progressively higher and more 
spiritual forms. The historical experience of the nineteenth 
century had vindicated Hegel’s view, by showing that free- 
dom has the force of a bond capable of holding men together 
in associations the more lasting and fertile according as they 
are more spontaneous in their origin and autonomous in their 
choice of ends. The destruction of outward bonds, which the 
timid conservatives of the early nineteenth century believed 
would bring about a ruinous anarchy, proved on the con- 
trary the best means of effecting, without undue violence, 
a redistribution of social forces and of facilitating their 
expansion. The generations that followed the Revolution, 
still trained in the sensationalism and naturalism ofilluminist 
philosophy, were unable to recognize that ideal bonds are 
far more effectis’e than material facts in uniting men, and 
that consent is the real force of modern Society. 

Thus freedom not only created a rich variety of subordinate 
associations, replacing by degrees the historical organiza- 
tions which the Revolution in its first onset destroyed, but 
found a further expression in the highest and most complex 
human association, the State ; and here provided the most 
irrefragable proof of its own constructive power. We are 
to-day so much accustomed to the idea of the Liberal State 
that we do not notice its paradoxical character, which was 
plain enough to its first inexperienced observers. The State, 
the organ of coercion pat excellence, has become the highest 
expression of liberty ; the traditional enemy of the individual 
has reconstructed itself after the pattern of the individual 
consciousness. 

These experiences have emphatically disproved the opinion 
of despots and their partisans, that liberty can destroy but 
cannot construct, and can at most add ornamental features to 
a fabric constructed by ser\ilc labour. Of these two opinions 
the first applies only to the freedom of revolted slaves, the 
second to that of slaves liberated by grace of their masters ; 
in both cases the freedom in question is a servile freedom, 
the creature of despotism. True freedom, the freedom of a 
man svi imis, can both destroy and reconstruct; it only 
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adorns the fabric which itself has built. To a free man 
nothing can be more repulsive than the opinion entertained 
by courtiers, that freedom is an ornament and a luxury ; he 
knows that it is something far more serious than that, a 
discipline, a responsibility, a sacrifice. A free action is by 
no means synonymous with an easy action ; freedom de- 
prives a man of the comfortable support of ready-made de- 
cisions imposed from without, which save him the pains of 
an inner struggle ; it leaves him naked in the sight of his con- 
science, burdened with the unshared responsibility for the 
consequences of his own actions, which no kindly authority 
can conceal or disguise. The joy of being the sole author of 
his actions is inseparable from the torment which preceded 
it : both alike are equally elements in his spiritual progress. 

This explains the great difference between the eighteenth- 
century notion of liberty as a natural fact and what we may 
now call our own notion, which treats it as a development, 
a becoming. To say that man is born free involves admitting 
that he becomes a slave ; because every bond that connects 
him with his fellows, every relation in the life of the family. 
Society, and the State, implies a surrender of this original 
and fundamental freedom. A strange freedom this, which 
man possesses only when he is not human, and which begins 
to vanish as soon as he is born ! Everything which we regard 
■ as a spiritual development, an enlargement of our sphere of 
‘ action, the acquisition of a wider experience, is on such a 
' view a diminution of the freedom of the will, a restriction of 
human personality. 

We, on the contrary, are profoundly convinced that men 
are not born free but become free. This applies both to the 
life of the individual and to the historical life of humanity. 
The child is not free, dominated as he is by impulses, by 
transitory and changing passions ; we place him on the con- 
trary under watchful control. Childish peoples like those 
which are not controlled by stable laws and organic govern- 
ment are not free, though they may seem to be ; among them 
we find only caprice above, among the dominant strong, and 
servitude beneath, in the dominated weak. 
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Liberty does not exist at the origin of human development, 
but comes into being as it proceeds. As the action of man 
widens its field, it becomes more free, because focused in 
a more complex personality. As children we are dominated 
by the senses and the passions ; in our youth we begin to 
dominate them; adult, we possess them more completely 
in the calm of our reflection. The isolated individual is less 
free than the man who lives in the family, in Society, and in 
the State ; because family. Society, and the State offer him 
an increasingly wide sphere of activity in which to strengthen 
and enrich his personality. If freedom were an abstract in- 
dividual faculty, the faculty to do whatever one pleases, it 
would disappear as the individual began to live more genuinely 
in the world ; but that faculty is what we call caprice, the 
opposite of the freedom which men feel to be their social and 
moral mission. 

Freedom exists so far as it is exercised, so far as it faces 
the increasingly complex demands of life. What is the free- 
dom of an outlaw, a savage, or an exile? Slavery to his own 
passions or caprices, slavery to nature and necessity in 
either case the motive of a brutal and deadening existence. 
The true freedom is that of the man who lives in civil Society, 
with all its bonds and all its burdens, from whose servitude 
he is continually liberating Itimself by the very fact of finding 
in it the necessary means to the development of his own 
moral personality.’ 

Are the two notions of freedom, here sketched in outline, 
merely two historical systems of thought, one of which follows 
the other in an irreversible order, the first wholly vanishing 
when superseded by the second? Or are they also two ideal 
elements in our present life, the one subordinated to the 
other, yet incapable of being entirely suppressed, and reap- 
pearing with an insistent claim to survival whenever we 
think we have destroyed it? To deny the second alternative 
would be to discredit the direct experience of our psycho- 
lopcal and social life, and — ^more serious — to deny the genetic 

’ See the author’s Problemi della camcmza e della mraliti, Messina, 
\ ’984. PP- I80-I. 
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character of freedom. However we try to confine the free- 
dom of caprice and selfishness to the lowest stage of social 
evolution, we can never deny that it contains a spark 
of spiritual and spontaneous life, that is, of true freedom. 
The negation of custom and social mechanism, however 
lawless and arbitrary, marks the first liberation of the mind 
from that which burdened and paralysed it ; the first act of 
faith in itself, the first movement of its creative energy. The 
experience of error and evil, necessarily acquired in its long 
pilgrimage, is a vital element in its growth, without which 
truth and goodness could not be its achievement, its joy, and 
its pride. And even in its highest stages of spuitual progress, 
when freedom is a sure possession that has already borne 
fruit, the work of negation and criticism must still be 
renewed if the mind is not to lose itself in a passive stagnation. 

The simultaneous presence in the same social world and 
the same individual life of different stages in the develop- 
ment of freedom creates the fit st political problem of Liberal- 
ism. Ought we to recognize freedom only in its most mature 
and highly developed form ? Ought we, for example, to make 
the State an assembly of free men, separated from the servile 
mass which must be governed by authority? This would 
amount to recognizing as the only form of freedom the free- 
dom to do right, a doctrine consistently taught by the 
Catholic Church and all but embraced by some professedly 
Liberal politicians. But clearly such a policy destroys even 
that freedom which it would preserve, whose existence is 
inseparable from the entire spiritual process that has pro- 
duced it. Without an inferior freedom, an elementary school 
of character, no truly free personality can ever emerge into 
the light. And if these experiments demand a great expendi- 
ture of energy, it is not wasted, for all the energy that is used 
returns multiplied to its source. 

Yet this solution, however straightforward in oudine, be- 
comes more difficult and complicated in the rich variety of 
circumstances perpetually presented by historical reality. 
There is a freedom which, in the shape of caprice or licence, 
while promoting the activity of one person, impairs that of 
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Others ; to permit this would be to destroy civil life, and with 
it the very root of human freedom. Here then is the first 
Liberal limitation of freedom, which consists in guaranteeing 
the coexistence of different free wills in the same society. 
Together with liberty comes into existence law, equality of 
rights. Again, individual caprice may injure not the rights 
of others, but the growth of new beings emerging into a free 
spiritual life ; and here again publie interest demands another 
and an even stricter limitation. For example, a person who 
employs a child in work that is too severe for it is smothering 
a nascent personality : the veto of Society on such employ- 
ment is therefore just and liberal. Further, there are cases 
in which the caprice of individuals hurts nobody but them- 
selves, squandering their chances of a higher and worthier 
freedom ; so that here again Society is right to intervene. 
For example, Society may prescribe compulsory elementary 
education, may limit thepurchase of unwholesome beverages, 
and so forth. 

The innumerable cases presented by everyday experience 
cannot be dealt with by deduction from a general notion of 
liberty. The main thing is a liberal spirit, able to pierce the 
often deceptive appearances of formal liberty, and to grasp 
its more substantial and genuine content. 

§3. LIBERALISM 

' Various de finitions of Liberalism have been given. It has 
been called a met hod, a parfv', an art of gover nment, a for m 
of State org anizarion. These descriptions areTomplementary 
rather than exclusive, since each expresses a particular 
aspect of the Liberal spirit. One might endeavour to arrange 
them in a progressive order of complexity. 

{a) First and foremost, Liberalism appears as the recogni- 
tion of a fact, the fact of liberty. Every mental habit, every 
method, every art, presupposes this single act, which is the 
first organic element of Liberal experience. Now, only one 
who i s himself free can recognize the freedom of others. 
Only the man who has experienced in himself the value of 
intelligent and autonomous personality is in a position to 
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understand another’s right to assert himself as a person. 
This understanding or recognition docs not imply a merely 
theoretical observation ; it also signifies a respect for that 
which it observes, a personal moral adhesion. Horn kmai 
res sacra, said the ancient writer, and this mutual reverence 
can be established only through a profound sense of human 
identity, originating within us before it can arise between us. 

(i) But the individual act, the isolated recognition, is not 
sufficient ; as we have already seen, it may be deluded, it 
may let itself be deceived by appearances and attribute free- 
dom to that which does not possess it, or deny it to that 
which does. Such acts must occur habitually, .and thus form 
a watchful and discriminating experience, liberalism has 
rightly been called a method, that is, a capacity to recon- 
struct within oneself the spiritual processes of others, and to 
estimate their purposes and results. Not all the manifesta- 
tions of freedom have the same value and deserve the same 
respect tlhese values belong only to the moral and genuinely 
free personality, and can only be indirectly ascribed to the 
personaiity as yet in process of formation, as the capacity and 
ability to pursue a moral end, the hope of future goodness. 
'The Liberal method begins with the presupposition that 
this capacity belongs to every man as man, and is not the 
privilege of a few. Every man must therefore har e his oppor- 
tunities, through the removal, so far as possible, of obstacles 
to his development, yet without the substitution of another’s 
work for his own. The Liberal method is equally hostile to 
the solicitude of an impatient moralism claiming to shape 
everything after its own image, and the arrogance of an ^ 
enlightened despotism which would create human progress 
by its own fiat. ' 

Liberalism is conscious that the formation of human in- 
dividualities is the work of freedom. No demand of the 
higher life can be effectually made, unless it is made spon- 
taneously by the spirit; no progress will he enduimgly 
achieved, unless it is a conscious development from withm. 
To raise to our own level those who are living a lower lifq 
we cannot either by grace or by force excuse them from the ^ 
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labour and pains that are the price of human progress, or 
from the necessity of traversing step by step the distance 
which divides them from us. This freedom is therefore no 
privilege, but rather a task which the spirit imposes as the 
price of the benefits it confers: no one can obtain them 
freely; any one can obtain them by application, toil, and 
sacrifice. Hence tlie error of the authoritarians and the 
moralists, who arrogate to themselves the functions of a 
providence. 

More modest, but far more difficult, is the task which a 
man may reasonably take upon himself in relation to other 
men. It begins with a conviction of the autonomy of every 
spiritual process, and proceeds by the rare art of arousing 
within himself, as a demand of his own, that which he would 
impart to otlicrs, and thus in causing these others to impose 
upon themselves those principles which he wishes to impose 
upon them. 

(c) In the world of politics, this method has for partisans 
the so-called Liberal parties, social groups peculiarly in- 
terested in the free play of individual forces because, from 
their own experience, they understand their vital importance 
and energizing power. The function of these parties is 
especially critical and polemical ; it consists in removing all 
artificial and harmful impediments to the expansion of in- 
dividual energies, in refuting the sophisms of a degrading 
authoritarianism, and in leaving men so far as possible to 
act for themselves, But the end to wliich these Liberal means 
are directed is nothing but freedom ; if freedom is the means, 
freedom in a higher and more organic form is the end. The 
conviction that liberty arouses energy, trust, and consent, and 
creates a spontaneous spirit of association and co-operation, 
is characteristic of all Liberal parties worthy of the name. 

Those tasks proper to the State which authoritarianism 
discharges with immense toil and waste of energy, through 
ignoring or repressing the voluntary consent and co-opera- 
tion of individuals, are therefore discharged by Liberalism 
more speedily and efficaciously. For the older Liberals, this 
self-government of freedom was to serve the purpose of 
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reducing legislative and governmental functions to a mini- 
mum ; but since their time experience has shovra that to 
extend the benefits and responsibilities of freedom to all 
citizens and to interest them effectually in a great common 
task, it is necessary to embark upon new and more complex 
legislation and a watchful governmental actisity, in order to 
guarantee the free development of all energies and to support 
them without replacing tliem. Thus has come about not 
only an enlargement of the State’s action, but also its intel- 
lectual and moral advancement, since these new functions 
demand a power of psychological penetration and moral 
judgement concerning the needs of citizens, which despotic 
governments were not called upon to possess. 

But Liberalism is only in part identical with a Liberal 
party ; to a great extent the tw'O may be di\ ergcnl and even 
opposed. The critical and polemical zeal which inspires a 
party on the eve of its rise to power is commonly destined to 
languish and decay when power has been attained. It is 
easier to criticize others than to criticize oneself; the habit 
of government becomes inveterate, leads to action where 
none is required ; administrative routine blunts quickness 
of perception ; and the tendency to erect freedom into a 
monopoly for oneself, a privilege of some at the expense of 
others, after having demanded it for everybody, is inevitable. 
Thus by degrees the Liberal spirit deserts the Liberal party ; 
and at times it appears equally in opposing or competing 
parties which affirm their own right to exist and to destroy 
the privileges of those in power. 

There is also a danger, inherent in every Liberal party, of 
creating a fanaticism of liberty, an intolerance in the name 
of respect for the autonomy of the human conscience. The 
sectarian bigotry of the partisans of free thought is notorious ; 
but it is not an isolated case jit often happens that the very 
energy with which Liberals defend their own cause destroys 
their calm estimation of difficulties and makes them unjust 
towards their adversaries and therefore, in the last resort, 
dogmatic and illiberal. | 

These limitations and distortions are accidental ; but there 
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are more essential reasons why Liberal parties cannot enclose 
within themselves the whole of the Liberal spirit. They start 
with the presupposition that the life of individuals, whether 
men or peoples, develops through competition ; that it con- 
stantly renews itself by overcoming the inertia and passivity 
of habit, tradition, and servile obedience. There is here the 
implicit assumption of a hostile resistance, something im- 
movable which opposes motion, but nevertheless is its neces- 
sary condition. Now a Liberal party, as a part or division 
of a whole, cannot contain within itself, in its limited pro- 
gramme of action, the ideal motives of its opponent : if it 
recognized the necessity of the thing against which it was 
fighting, this recognition would end by paralysing its 
activity. Its strength, but also its weakness, lies in being 
partial. A more comprehensive Liberalism would recognize 
the dialectical ground of the antithesis and would see resis- 
tance and movement, consci-vation and progress, justified 
and validated in a higher synthesis which is political life in 
its concreteness, And from this point of view, the develop- 
ment of the struggle between Conservatives and Liberals, and 
their alternation in power, represent not an alternation of 
freedom and unfreedom, light and darkness, but the rhythm 
of an uninterrupted movement. But no Liberal, in his 
capacity as a party man, could ever consider the defeat of his 
party a triumph of Liberalism. 

There is another aspect of tliis party conflict, which has 
been acutely analysed by^Silyio Spaventa. The spirit of 
modern progress and of the political renewal of the European 
peoples, he says,"^ is rooted in the principle that the world 
is reconstructed by thought and through thought. But this 
principle, the instrument by which the face of Europe has 
been changed, is essentially Radical, and stronger in criti- 
cism and demolition than in reco nstruction . This is because 
reconstruction is the work not of the thought of one man or 
of one generation, but of every one’s thought, present and past 
generations alike. Now a respect for this work and the moral 

' S. Spaventa, letter to Camozzi (i8Ba), in La polUica della Desira, cit., 
1910, pp. 470 
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interests enshrined in it is a spirit not of innovation but of con- 
servation, not a Radical spirit but an historical spirit. 

This consideradon helps us to giasp the ideal value of the 
principle which lies at the root of Conservatism and nourishes 
the dialectical antithesis of the Liberal thesis. It confirms our 
view that Liberalism, as a synthetic reality, rises above the 
terms of the conflict, and justifies them both. In this wider 
form, it embodies itself in the activity forming the focus upon 
which the action of all parties converges, and the resultant 
of all their conflicting energies : the activity of government. 

(d) Liberalism has been defined, with profound insight, as 
an art of government. To govern, said Bismarck, is to find 
the diagonal of the parallelogram offerees. A Liberal govern- 
ment, in this task, always depends upon the spontaneous and 
sometimes involuntary co-operation of the public. It allows 
the conflicting opinions and interests to check and balance 
each other, the forces of Society to reach a state of equili- 
brium ; and thus, working with a material already of itself 
reduced to equilibrium, without the intervention of the 
government, it imparts movement to the whole with a 
minimum expenditure of energy on the part of the State. 
And when we think of the immense complexity of modern 
societies as compared with ancient, we can easily understand 
why modern societies have given rise to Liberal governments. 
To rule them by force, to control and direct them from out- 
side, would be an impossibility, an absurdity. 

The function of government has a synthetic character. 
A government, even if derived from one party, governs for 
all and has in view the interests of all. It is obliged, as a party 
is not obliged, to consider fairly the motives of its late 
opponents and to reconcile tliese with its own. Care for the 
interests of the minority is the most strictly liberal of its tasks. 

As an art of government, Liberalism consists of a capacity 
'' to unite the principle of conservation with tii^ of progres^ 
Radical initiative with historical tradition. ,To distinguish 
what is feasible from what is chimerical, that for which the 
mind of the people is ripe from that which must be i»st- 
poned ; but at the same time to permit the discussion of a 
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opinions, and indeed to keep alive in the social oi^anism the 
active spirit of inquiry, the love of the new, the trust in 
initiative, upon which the spiritual wealth of the government 
of to-morrow will be based ; all this goes to make proficiency 
in this art. ‘ Trust the people ’ has been the motto of the 
most sincerely Liberal governments, the governments which 
have set before themselves, as the ideal goal of their action, 
the self-government of the people. 

This Liberalism cannot be the exclusive property of this 
or that type of government. It comes into being in the con- 
tinual exercise and impartial discipline of governing, in the 
alternate rule of parties cacli of which learns that in this 
activity there is something that a mere party can never 
know : the mutual criticism of parties and of the currents of 
public opinion ; the legal, administrative, and financial skill 
which the act of governing calls into existence. Thus it comes 
about that governments pass away ; widely differing political 
views follow one another on the stage of public life ; but 
through all these fluctuations something remains unchanged, 
and asserts itself by degrees with a prestige and an authority 
which nothing contingent and transitory can impair. This 
is the Liberal State, a being which in its inmost essence is 
sanctioned by no law, no statute, but is an historical growth to 
which all generations of politicians have contributed, on 
which all governments have left the traces of their activity, 
and which is different from every one of these because it is 
the work of them all. 

§ 4. THE LIBERAL STATE 

These characteristics, stability, permanence, impartiality, 
are intimately bound up with the idea of the Liberal State. 
A free play of all social forces, opinions, and initiatives could 
not give rise to an organized civil society without a common 
channel uniting in itself the fluctuating elements of historical 
life and ensuring the continuity of their movements. This 
fimetion, by which the Liberal State makes for peace and nor- 
mality, proceeds through various great convergent aspects : 
political, legal, economic, and social. 
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( I ) The political aspect is fundamental, and constitutes the 
specific differentiation of the Liberal State as compared with 
all other historical types of state. It is based on the notion 
that the synthesis of the interests, economic, administrative, 
cultural, military, and so forth, which go to form the unity 
of the State, has a character of its own distinct from that of 
its various elements. These have a limited and partial cha- 
racter, since each, being unable to contain within itself the 
grounds of the others’ claims, tends to assert itself at the ex- 
pense of these others, or at least without consideration for 
them. The synthesis, on the contrary, is characterized by 
unity and generality : it unites and fuses not only the interests 
belonging to a single group, but also those which belong to 
different groups ; and this combination is not abstract and 
indeterminate— a mere receptacle into which everything can 
be put — but is sharply individualized in time, in place, in 
cause, in manner, so as to represent the historical, circum- 
stantial, and indivisible action of an entire people. Suppose, 
for example, it is proposed to issue an edict regulative of 
industry : the State cannot content itself with tracing the 
diagonal of the industrial forces of the country, but must 
consider these forces in connexion with all the otlters, must 
examine the consequences which its action may have on the 
present interests of production and distribution, on finance, 
on military defence, and so forth. All the problems of social 
organization are thus profoundly modified when brought 
to the focus of this synthetic activity : they become political 
problems, in which the original technical element does not 
disappear, but is subordinated to the demands of a higher 
perception, more comprehensive and all-embracing, more 
formal in the best sense of the word. The chief organs 
adapted to this function are parliaments ; which, in the 
course of constant experience and by means of constant 
modifications and adaptations, have so developed and organ- 
ized themselves as to sharpen and heighten their political 
sensitiveness. They are composed of representatives of the 
people, and thus by their very composition constitute a first 
selection and purification of social energies, a higher struc- 
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ture which moderates the violence of the interests that under- 
lie it, expresses them in a form which already to some extent 
anticipates the final political antithesis, and softens the con- 
trasts between them. The representatives, chosen from the 
people, bring with them the outlook and interests of the 
various classes ; and their number, which is generally large, 
combined with a carefully arranged electoral system, 
guarantees a fair degree of conformity between parliamentary 
geography and the social structure of the country. But the 
particularity of interests and classes is subordinated to the 
general principle that the deputy represents the entire 
nation ; a legal formula which has its deepest significance in 
the universal and synthetic character of the function which 
he is called upon to perform. 

The historical evolution of parliaments has successively 
emphasized two functions of popular representation ; to act 
as a check on the government, which is regarded as opposed 
to the people in accordance with the dualistic medieval 
tradition, and, later, to govern on its own account, in con- 
formity with the democratic monism of the modern age. 
Liberalism has accepted both these views, without however 
regarding them as fully expressing the inmost essence of par- 
liamentary institutions, which it regards as consisting in their 
function as organs of the political sensitiveness of the State. 

Parliaments are accused of talking too much and doing 
too little, as if tlieir proper work was not precisely to talk ; 
and of having insufficient technical knowledge of the ques- 
tions which they discuss, as if their knowledge was not 
required to be simply poEtical knowledge. The hostility to 
parliaments that is visible in our days is only the mark of 
a political obtuscncss due to excessive love of technique: 
generations educated by industrialism, positivistic philo- 
sophy, and historical materiahsm were naturally unable to 
grasp the ideal and spiritual character of a synthesis like that 
of poEtics, and could not help disintegrafing it into the 
materiaEty of its various elements. 

(2) The second function of the Liberal State is legal. It is 
less fundamental than the foregoing, not in the sense that 
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political interests may disturb or influence the legal order, 
whose validity is a necessary condition of the strong and 
well-organized life of the State, but in the sense that, while 
the political activity expresses the positive result of a com- 
bination of social forces, the legal organization constitutes 
its negative defence against external interference. 

‘ The State of rights with which we have already become 
acquainted in our historical inquiry, is the organic complex 
presiding over this function. It has its ultimate origin in 
feudal Liberalism, which by definite rules guaranteed the 
privileged rights of individuals and associations against the 
encroaching power of lords and princes; but its further 


development presupposes the equalizing and levelling work 
of modern administrative monarchy, diffusing a sense of the 
equality of men, at least in their condition as subjects ; it also 
presupposes the individualistic reaction which elevated and 
ennobled this equality, making it depend not on the will of 
a ruler but on the stable and impartial rule of law. 

In the rise of modem Liberalism, the legal guarantee of 
individual rights first came about by the prevalence of private 
rights over public ; that is, by withdrawing from the sphere 
of State interference everything exclusively belonging to the 
individual, until the whole organization of public rights was 
resolved into an organization of private rights, by a constant 
encroachment upon the traditional rights of the State. At 
the Revolution, the triumph of the contractual theoiy', as 
held by the school of natural rights, marks the culminating 


point of this absorption surd the simultaneous commence- 
ment of a counter-movement ; because, as the indiridual in- 
serted his personality into the State, he by degrees created 
new public rights, and felt the need of reasserting the dis- 
tinction between these and merely private rights. Indeed, the 
more deeply he committed himself to this development, the 
more completely the original relation between the two 
categories of rights was reversed : feeling himself engaged in 
building up a higher individuality, he came to value all his 
own subjective faculties not as ends in themselves but m 
means to this higher end ; his rights thus became duties and 
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functions, and the whole system of these rights began to 
appear as subordinate to the public interest. The modern 
‘ State of rights ’ tends progressively, though no doubt only 
within limits, to acquire this pubhcistic character. For us, 
individual rights are guaranteed not, as for the authors of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, by the alleged recognition of 
an entity prior to the State, but by a sanction due to the fact 
that the modern individual is essentially a political being; 
a sanction, therefore, belonging to the sphere of publie rights. 

Similarly, the rights of association and of local self- 
government are no longer justified on the merely privatistic 
ground that the interested parties are the only judges of their 
own interests. These rights show no trace to-day of their 
origin in the patrimonial state ; they are based on the neces- 
sity of exercising and training the political consciousness of 
individuals, Gneist’s conception of self-government as an 
organ of sovereignty, a channel of public rights uniting the 
individuals to the State, has opened up to legal theory a 
path rich in promise. 

But the most important mark of the reciprocity between 
the individual and the Stale recognized by modem public 
law is the fact that both arc bound by the same legal system, 
which neither has the power to contravene. The State, un- 
like the princes of a former age, is not kgibus solulus’, its 
sovereignty is not an unlimited power, but, as jurists put it, 
a power of limiting itself. This limit consists not only in the 
rights of individuals, but also in the internal structure of 
institutions and constitution. The most concrete embodiment 
of this principle is that which sanctions the responsibility of 
public functionaries, not only for the violation of the citizens’ 
rights, but also for the violation of their interests, and per- 
mits them to be judged by the ordinary courts or by courts 
independent of the executive powers. The effective legal 
protection of individuals against the power and caprice of the 
organs of government is the mark of a people’s civil maturity. 

Taken as a whole, the Liberal conception of the ‘ State 
according to right ’ forms the precise opposite of the concep- 
tion of the State as force, force being understood in its most 
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direct and brutal sense as (to use the expressive phrase of 
the Germans) Fist-right [FmistieclU). This pseudo-theory of 
the State was definite cly criticized by Rousseau. Force he 
says, is a physical power ; it is incomprehensible that it should 
produce moral effects. To yield to force is an act of necessity, 
not of will. If force creates right, the effect changes with 
tlie cause : every force which overcomes another inherits its 
rights ; the instant disobedience goes unpunished it becomes 
legitimate ; and since the stronger is always right, the only 
question is how to become and remain the stronger. To 
speak of the rights of force means no more than to speak of 
force alone. If it means ‘ yield to force ', the advice is good 
but unnecessary ; no one will ever disregard it.‘ This criticism 
does not intend to deny that the Slate must always possess 
force, but only to assert that, so far as it is a State, its force must 
be simply that which imposes and sanctions the legal order. 

But the doctrine of the State as brute force has no sup- 
porters, except possibly a few weak or morbid minds. The 
writers to whom so insane a doctrine is commonly attributed 
as a rule understand by force something very different. One 
example may stand for all. The unjustly abused Treitsdiie 
defines the State as force ; ‘ but a force which tramples upon 
all rights is doomed to final ot erthrow, because in the moral 
world nothing can stand which has not sufficient \irtue to 
survive. An honourable and guileless policy wins for itself 
a credit which is a very real force.’ Thus in the last resort 
the force of the State belongs to the moral order. 

(3) A third class of functions belonging to the Liberal State 
concerns the more mobile sphere of administrative, economic, 
and in general social interests. Early Liberalism was opposed 
to the recognition of these functions, and regarded the 
State as unable, or less able than individuals, to deal with 
matters concerning c.sscntially private interests. The Man- 
chester School held that any one who has a personal interest 
in a problem is in a better position to solve it than any one 
to whose interests it is indifferent. This opinion was espe- 
cially directed against bureaucracy, through which the 
‘ Rousseau, Du cuniral social, i. 3. 
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activity of the State is displayed. The political programme 
of the Liberals who held it therefore consisted in ‘ minimiz- 
ing ’ the functions of the State, restricting them so far as 
possible to the maintenance of law and order by the courts 
and the police. One of their favourite maxims was ‘ Beware 
of too much government ’. 

In time this hostility to the State diminished, partly 
through the Liberals’ rise to power, which forced them to 
take up the work of government and administration ; partly 
through the transformation of the State into a synthetic ex- 
pression of individual forces, which could no longer be an 
object of hostility ; and partly through the great intensifica- 
tion of social life, perpetually creating new problems which 
individual acti\-ity was incap.ablc of solving. It began to be 
recognized that the non-intcr\-enlion of the State in the 
economic struggle implied, not, as the Radicals imagined, 
that the State was passively uninterested in it ; but that it 
was interested in the higher sense of securing fair play for 
the contending parties, and preventing the use of weapons 
detrimental to the principles of civil Society. Later, the 
Liberal principle that all the cncigics of Society must be able 
to compete effectively among themsch’cs, and that none 
must be deprived, by the strength of caprice of another, of 
its fair opportunity, led to the multiplication of interventions 
apparently limiting the freedom of individuals, but really 
facilitating the free movement of the whole, ‘t'he freedom of 
the entire people, instead of afew privileged persons — freedom 
as the positive capacity of developing one’s own personality, 
not an abstract faculty which the less fortunate could never 
possess — that is the ideal goal towards which genuinely Liberal 
governments have learnt by degrees to direct their action. 

Thus their social and generally cultural functions have 
acquired an increasing importance. By the mere fact that the 
State has become a creation of the individual, it has become 
conscious of its duty to contribute positively to the individual’s 
education, and to broaden and strengthen the energies of 
individuals and of their free and voluntary associations. 
By nourishing the cells of its body it nourishes itself. 

3 ^ B b 
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LIBERALISM AND DEMOCRACY 

§ I. UNITY AND OPPOSITION 

T he relation between Liberalism and democracy, as it 
has appeared in the course of our inquiry, is a relation at 
once of continuity and of antithesis.*^o one can de ny th at 
I the principles lying at the r oot of the democratic idea ar e a 
logical developmen^of the ide^ premiss oi'moderp Libaal^ 
;sm7'TE^ may've summarized in two formulae : the exteit 
sion of Individual rights to all members of the communi^/, 
smd the right of the people as an organic whole to got ern 
i tself. Now these two formulae are only the tvto aspects, or 
rather the two poleSj^of nbeialismiThc one is the negative 
liberty of guarantism, the formal guarantee that the inditi- 
dual’s activity shall not be interfered with in its proper 
development ; the other is positive liberty, the cxpiession of 
the free individual’s effective power to create bis own State. 
wAs soon as Liberalism passes out of its feudal phase, and 
exchanger theTdearof freedom as the traditional priiiTegc 
or monopoly of the few, for the idea of freedom as a right 
common, potentially at least, to all, it has already set its feef 
on~the path of democracy. No doubt the transition fromjhe 
first phase to the second has often been stubbornly resisted* 
by-more moderate-Liberal opinion; for instance, by ® 
FrentdrrnnsTilutibnansts of the early nineteenth centmy, 
and, far more strongly, by the German and Italian Liberal^ 
In 'the first part of this book we referred to the contrast 
between ancient and modem freedom, as stated by Constant ; 
the one corresponding to the modern idea of democracy, in 
its positive sense, as government of the people by itself, the 
other to the doctrine of guarantism. This is a simple and 
clear statement of the distinction between Liberalism and 
democracy, which would avoi^the perplexing questions 
arising from their confusion. VBut only a barren Liberalism 
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could be content to assert the rights of the individual as if 
they were a kind of private .property ^.Qtily t o ign ore the 
question of their use .md their effectit c validity^^nd deny" 
the higher significance of freedom, itsjrower to create mSi 
enable of governing themselves, t - ' ' ' 

The anti-democratic prejudice of the constitutionalists, 
justifiable in its own historical period as marking the transi- 
tion from the old administrative monarchy to the Liberal 
State, is now everywhere out of date. The provinces o f 
Liberalism and democracy can no longer be separated ; they 
occupy coriundn ground. Nor can they be dikinguisheff'Ey 
tEHTmanncr of governing this territory. Here, too, time 
has gradually obliterated their original differences. Demo- 
cracy, in its first appearance in the stormy sky of the French 
Revolution, was something hybrid and confused : it contained 
in itself both what is now strictly called democracy and what 
is now distinguished by the name of Socialism. These distinct 
elements implied two distinct views of government, con- 
fusedly united. The first proposed to limit the principle of 
equality to a merely legal expression, and therefore tended 
to advance social progress by organized and legal methods, 
respecting rights and recognizing the ‘ individual ’ fruits of 
liberty. The other aimed at a \iolent redistribution of social 
values and property, and at divesting the individual of all 
rights to confer them upon the community. To this expro- 1 
priation, not only of goods but of individual rights and 
values. Liberalism is profoundly hostile ; whereas it has no 
objection to the strkd, democratic programme, which har-j 
monizes with its own. As diC nineteenth century proceeded, 
the two tendencies of this caily democracy were separated 
and distinguished, and the second acquired a new name ; as 
a result of tliis process, Liberalism and the new form of 
democracy have come to coincide in their formal conception 
of the State, a conception based on the recognition of indivi- 
dual rights and the people’s capacity for self-government. 

The democratic extension of Liberal principles has its 
practical complement in the extension of political rights to all 
citizens, and the admission of the lower social orders into the 

B bz 
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State ; and this assimilation has come about with no essential 
change in the political and legal structure of Liberal institu- 
tions, a fact which proves the unity in principle of Liberalism 
and democracy. 

But it would be wrong to infer that the identification is so 
complete as to leave no residue. To disprove such a sugges- 
tion it would suffice to recall the constant and bitter struggles, 
mentioned in the course of our history, between Liberals and 
democrats. No doubt these struggles are in one way acci- 
dental and transitory, representing the disinclination of 
privileged classes to share their privileges with others ; but 
in another way they hat c a permanent character, based upon 
a profound divergence of political outlook which causes 
serious and lasting conflicts in the field of practice. First and 
foremost, democracy implies a strong emphasis on the collec- 
tive or social elements in political life at the expense of the 
individual element. Culminating as it did in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, it was influenced by the intense 
‘ organicism’ ‘ of its historical environment ; by the industrial 
expansion which was leading to a twofold concentration of 
capital and labour into trusts on the one hand and trade 
unions on the other, associations in which isolated initiative 
was swallowed up ; and by materialistic and positivist philo- 
sophies, which likewise tended to merge the individual in his 
environment and deny liim any genuine indhdduality and 
uniqueness. These converging causes gradually reversed the 
original relation asserted by Liberalism between the indivi- 
dual and Society. It was not the spontaneous co-operation 
of individual energies that created the character and value 
of the whole, but the latter which determined and created 
its constituent parts. The individual was the creature of 
Society; by himselfhe was almost a nonentity ; his particular 
physiognomy was a stamp set upon him by his environment. 
Hence political action in the widest sense must begin not 
from the individual but from Society, and must be brought 
to bear on the former by means of the latter. 

' [The tendency to see Society as a ‘social oiganism’, in which the 
human individual has no independent existence of his own.] 
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This is the ground of the impatience characteristic of the 
democratic mind towards all gradual development of indivi- 
dual activities, and the formation of human personalities 
from within ; and this is why it tends to anticipate the results 
of these processes by determining the direction of social 
development from without. The logical result of this ten- 
dency is not only to deny the creative efficacy of freedom, but 
to repress and destroy freedom altogether. Under such a 
regime, freedom may belong potentially to all members of 
society, but it produces actual results only in a few, thus 
creating a kind of aristocracy, which, however mobile and 
fluid, inevitably appears as a privileged body. Now the 
democratic dislike of everything inconsistent, with its feeling 
for equality and social uniformity, leads it to reject the con- 
sequences of this spontaneous social diflerentiation, either 
by an arbitrary degradation of those members that have 
risen, or by an artificial elevation of those that have remained 
beneath. The art of arousing an inner demand for elevation, 
which alone can give it sigmficance and value when gained, 
is utterly foreign to democracy, which contents itself with 
scattering broadcast rights and benefits whose gratuitous 
character destroys their value in advance, and whose dissipa- 
tion is promoted by the fact that their value is neither felt 
nor understood. Such a policy is calculated to hinder the 
education of the people, to make them pay for material 
wealth by spiritual poverty, and to teach them the demoraliz- 
ing habit of trust in a social providence that spares them the 
trouble of looking after themselves. 

The practical consequence of all this is the virtual negation 
of that self-government which ostensibly stands at the head 
of the democratic programme. Or rather, self-government 
is permitted only to the highest rank of the social hierarchy, 
as the total and indivisible power of Society over its own 
members, but is denied to the other ranks, namely subor- 
dinate associations and individuals. No doubt these associa- 
tions exercise a power of resistance which impairs the supre- 
macy of the whole, and is therefore intolerable to democracy, 
as an impediment to the free and rapid circulation of govern- 
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mental activity from the centre of Society to its circumference. 
But they also possess a power of educating people to self- 
government, which ought to assist Society as a whole to 
govern itself, but is lost through the fault of democracy, 
which, from denying the autonomy of the parts, is led to 
deny the autonomy of the whole, and to leave it, in spite of 
an ostentation of popular sovereignty, a prey to bureaucracy 
and the arts of demagogues. From a formal point of view, 
democracy does not deny the rights of private associations 
and local bodies ; but in substance it corrupts them by its 
failure to understand the constructive value of the liberty 
which should govern their creation and operation. It is 
notorious that the democratic administration of communes 
and provinces, instead of something genuinely autonomous, 
becomes a mere link in the bureaucratic chain, hierarchically 
subordinated to a central policy and acting as a long arm to 
the levelling work of the government. 

Granted these tendencies to concentration, democratic 
politics naturally emphasize the economic, social, and cul- 
tural functions which Liberalism regards as playing the minor 
part of supplying deficiencies in the activity of individuals. 
For democracy it is a question not of supplying deficiencies, 
which would involve the explicit recognition that individuals 
are the true motive forces of Society, but of replacing, of 
imposing, and of effecting a positive redistribution of values. 
The initiative in progress belongs to Society ; the individual 
is only a means or an ingredient in a work whose end tran- 
scends him. State interference is the ‘ open sesame ’ of the 
democratic mind, destined to make good every lack of 
experience and of energy. 

§ 2. THE DEMOCRATIC WORSHIP OF THE STATE 

The growth in the bulk of the State, due to a conscious 
political tendency, brings with it a change in the character 
of the Liberal State. Signs of this change are already present 
in Rousseau, who formulated the ideal archetype of the 
democratic State. As we saw in the Introduction, the social 
contract is the means by which the natural rights of the ) 
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individual are transformed into civil rights. This transforma- 
tion appears at first sight to leave the subject of the rights 
unchanged ; but in reality the individual which acquires 
these new rights is no longer the free man, but a collective 
entity, Society itself; and the original subject enjoys them 
only indirectly, as an organ of Society, that is, in the dis- 
charge of his function. 

Thus the democratic State is the result of depriving the 
citizens of their rights and conferring them upon a general 
will, a single and indivisible sovereign people. Formally, the 
individual loses nothing; as member of the sovereign, he 
recovers all that he loses as an isolated person. But in prac- 
tice this equation is illusory. If it is to be a genuine fact, the 
general will and the will of all must exactly coincide ; that 
is, the collective interest must be the arithmetical sum of the 
individual interests. But in point of fact, to continue our 
metaphor, it is their algebraic sum ; in other words, it in- 
volves the neutralization of aU individual differences. The 
general will, as democracy demonstrates in practice, is only 
the will of the numerical majority. The omnipotence of the 
majority is the practical corollary of democracy ; and the 
formal respect for the rights of minorities loses all effectual 
sanction just because the individuals have forfeited all power 
to insist upon their rights, by conferring them bodily upon 
the State. 

The concentration of an immense power in {he hands of 
an often fictitious majority is genuihfel'y tyrannical ; and it is 
therefore no error to place democracy and despotism on the 
same plane. Indeed, the gravest and most dangerous form 
of despotism is that which arises from democracy, precisely 
because it begins from the lowest strata of Society and pro- 
ceeds by levelling, by destroying the forces which might 
limit and temper it. The victims of this tyranny include not 
only the minority, but the majority itself, whose actual social 
composition is very different from that of the representatives 
appearing under its name on the political stage. This differ- 
ence is generally ascribed to the crudely numerical and non- 
qualitative manner in which political representatives are 
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elected. But this is in part an illusion. When people speak 
of democracy as the triumph of numbers, they forget that 
they are speaking of numbers of men, not numbers of sheep 
or of cattle, and that therefore this quantity is the symbohe 
expression of something qualitative. The extension of the 
franchise is in reality an extension of consent, of adhesion to 
an ideal, a programme, or a personality ; it is therefore the 
first stage in a synthesis. And if we look around us, we shall 
soon see that none of these protests against election has led 
to the discovery of a superior method of choice. 

The evil of democracy is not the triumph of quantity, but 
the triumph of bad quality, which is revealed by numbers no 
less clearly than by every other manifestation of the demo- 
cratic spirit. Lack of education on the part of the masses 
whom a fiat has raised to the position of sovereignty; the 
necessity of making oneself acceptable to a body of electors 
untrained in politics, which leads to the display of the least 
creditable abilities calculated to subserve the lower interests 
and confused passions of the mob ; the omnipotence of the 
State, which makes it an attractive prey to those who intend 
to turn it to their private ends; — all these circumstances 
widen the gulf between the actual majority and the majority 
of representatives, and threaten to make of democracy a 
tyranny over the many in the interests of the few. 

In the course of history the more watchful interpreters 
of Liberalism have frequently pointed out another reason why 
this new form of tyranny is more oppressive than the old, 
namely, because it does not confine itself to bodily or material 
domination but tends towards a slavery of the spirit also. 
The traditional figure of the tyrant, as drawn by writers of 
the past, and as manifested in history down to recent times, 
is that of an overbearing but external and transient force, 
demanding an outward conformity of act and word, but 
caring nothing for the mind within, which its weapons cannot 
reach, and which it leaves master of itself, as if to compensate 
for the tension produced by the rigour of its laws. 

But the dernocratic tyranny is aimed directly at the spint. 
It exacts that consent without which its own action would be 
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unavailing ; its work of levelling and equalizing would be 
impossible without a widespread sense of equality, degraded 
into the meanest envy. That Society is all in all, and contains 
everything in itself, is a principle which cannot be applied 
merely from above, by the action of government, but 
demands a universal collaboration of the public, by means 
of mutual hatred, envy, and delation. Democratic tyranny 
finds a spy in every citizen, and therefore knows no limit 
to its extension. As Mill has vividly shown, it influences not 
only actions, but also and especially opinions, precisely be- 
cause the prestige of democracy rests upon opinions, and 
any diSerence, any singularity, is easily represented as an 
attempt to subvert the State. 

This tyranny, thus brought home to the human spirit, 
has a quasi-religious sanction in the worship of the State. 
The idea that the State is a kind of earthly providence, that 
everything which belongs to individuals is its creation, that 
it has the right to control all thought and all belief, and there- 
fore possesses the principles of truth, justice, and goodness, 
brings with it that adoration of the State which is the most 
degrading form of modern idolatr)-. For what is idolatry but 
the worship of the creature instead of the creator, the adora- 
tion of the works of men’s hands ? 

The new form of idolatry stands in the sharpest opposition 
to the Liberal feeling for the State. The histor)’ of Liberalism, 
it is true, contains certain records of this superstition ; but 
they are inconsistent with the general attitude of the Liberal 
mind, and are justified in part as a too emphatic expression 
of a legitimate pride in the imposing structure of the modern 
State on its foundation of freedom. In general. Liberalism has 
always been keenly conscious of the opposition between the 
State as the creature of liberty, and the State as creator of 
liberty and of the personality of its citizens. No Liberal 
worthy of the name has ever thought that his consciousness 
might be totally absorbed in the consciousness of the State ; 
he knows that the autonomy of his own consciousness 
possesses an absolute spiritual value which is the very source 
of political progress. All the fhiits of the Liberal conception 
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of the State as a human reality in perpetual process of growth 
and susceptible of endless modification and transformation, 
would be lost by its erection into a deity, the transcendent 
object of passive reverence and worship. That idolatry can 
be accepted only by one who fancies the individual a mere 
product of Society : and this is why it is characteristic of 
modem democracy. 

§ 3. LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 
Are these the inevitable consequences of democratic theory 
and practice? Do this theory and this practice necessarily 
turn against the freedom which at first they began by assert- 
ing? From our historical point of view, these consequences 
can only be contingent ; they depend not on an abstract 
deduction of concepts, but on the historical outlook of 
modern democracies, the deterministic and illiberal views 
of the positivist philosophy underlying them, and the en- 
croaching ‘ organicism ’ attending the upward path of indus- 
trial evolution, which by degrees has reduced the margm of 
individual independence. It is an undeniable fact that the 
rigid and unintelligent application of the principle of equality 
tends to mutilate the necessarily unequal and differentiated 
products of liberty, and to diffuse not only mediocrity itself, 
but a love of mediocrity. The democratic en\7 of personal 
wealth reduces the practical opportunities for individual in- 
dependence, self-government, and resistance to oppression by 
the central power ; it concentrates all property and all values 
upon increasingly abstract anonymous and impersonal enti- 
ties ; it makes every individual a civil servant or an official, 
and thus bureaucratizes the life of Society, with a depressing 
effect upon its rhythm and tone. Thus is created a slavery 
without masters, milder and more degrading than the old 
slavery, as De Tocquevillc said, robbed of the vital incentive 
to revolt in the hostile presence of a master. But often the 
master is merely in concealment, biding his time to gather 
for his own advantage the harvest of servility which he sees 
ripening for his benefit. It only needs a dot on the i to turn 
a democratic tyranny into the dictatorship of a single man. 
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But the consciousness of this danger, inherent in a strict 
democracy devoid of Liberal spirit, soon excited in the best 
minds both of Liberalism and of democracy a sense of the de- 
sirability of liberalizing the structure of democratic Society 
in order to break up the stagnant uniformity of its elements, 
to vitalize them from within, and to make them into centres 
of spontaneous co-operation and of resistance to the oppres- 
sive action of the whole. This demand resembles, while ex- 
ceeding in complexity, that which we have seen discussed 
within Liberalism itself between the partisans of liberty in 
the singular and liberties in the plural ; its tendency being to 
effect a higher synthesis of identity and difference, unity and 
multiplicity. The feasibility of such a task depends on the 
original unity of Liberalism and democracy, and the dialec- 
tical character of the opposition between them, which is of 
such a kind that each requires and depends upon the other 
for all their mutual polemics. 

Granted the preponderating importance acquired in 
modern Society by democracy, this synthesis takes the name 
of Liberal democracy, where the adjective Liberal has the force 
of a qualification, and serves to emphasize the demand for 
specification and differentiation which makes itself felt within 
the oppressive and deadening uniformity of demoeratic 
society. The partisans of this tendency arc aiming at a demo- 
cracy of free men : at instilling a sense of autonomy into the 
masses, fostering a spirit of spontaneous association and co- 
operation to break up their shapeless bulk, and at paving the 
way for the self-government of the State by means of varied 
and independent forms of particular and local self-govern- 
ment. It is a difficult task, because its execution cannot be 
entrusted to a State pro\idcnce, operating from above, but 
must assume that the passive reliance upon external aids is 
already dispelled from men’s minds ; it can only be effected 
by patient and assiduous education, and practical training 
of individual talents and abilities. 

In the field of party politics, this Liberal democracy cannot - 
hope for rapid triumphs. In the present state of general 
political education, the great masses from which parties are 
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recruited have not the capacity to understand the synthetic 
task that is required of them, far less to execute it. Neverthe- 
less, there is an indirect means at hand to remedy this defi- 
ciency. The great expansion of democratic parties has every- 
where reduced the old Liberal parties to the position of a 
slender minority. This Liberal defeat may hat e, and is al- 
ready having, great results in a selection and reorganization 
by which the reviving Liberal parties, reduced in numbers 
and freed from the dross that encumbered them, will be better 
able to fulfil a function of critical examination, or opposition 
in the best sense of the word, within democratic society. 
Unable to compete with democracy in the work of electoral 
campaigns among the masses, they may carve from the great 
common territory a small district to be cultivated in their 
own way, as a nursery garden of freedom. A permanent in- 
fluence of Liberalism upon democracy is possible only if its 
action begins from below, from the humble experiences of 
association and organization, rising by degrees to the wider 
manifestations of social life. A practical demonstration must 
be given of the origin and development of aristocracies of 
freedom, or as they are sometimes called social Hites, drawn 
from the shapeless block of the masses, so that in various 
ways, by efforts distinct in kind but con\'erging in their pur- 
pose, the entire block may by degrees shape itself into a multi- 
plicity of definite forms and figures. 

The distinction between Liberalism and democracy in the 
field of practical party organization seems therefore, at least 
in view of this preliminary educational work, providential. 
A sense of the difference between their respective points of 
view, as developed in the course of recent history, is an essen- 
tial condition of their synthesis; without it, this would 
degenerate into an empty and barren confusion, doomed to 
lose the fruits of both tendencies. 
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LIBERALISM AND SOCIALISM 
§ I. CLASS AND PARTY 

T he appearance of Socialism on the po litic al atapfe in th fi 
second half of the nineteenth cea^ ury^ndthe r apid pro - 
gressT^ch it made, created a prolound perturbation in the 
TJBwafinind, but at the same time introduced ele ments tend- 
ing^ clarifi cation Md a_new orientation. Distinguishing it- 
self from democracy in general, TEe democracy of numbers, 
with which it was originally confused. Socialism constructed 
a theory of its own and a method of action" ca rcuIate3~t o 
emphasize tliaf social content which "democ raey had hope d 
to model on the already existing structure of the Liberal 
State. ,It formed the ideal of building up a new State, and, 
not content with Utopian predictions of its appearance, like 
the earlier and cruder Socialism of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, set to work to bring it about by actively organizing and 
educating the democratic masses. 

This action was facilitated by the development of indus- 
trialism, which, by generalizing and concentrating the fac- 
tory system, afforded it an ever-increasing number of recruits, 
already gathered together and united by strong affinity of 
interests. It was thus enabled to extract from the total mass 
of democracy a section already to some extent displaying the 
structure of a new social form, namely the industrial pro- 
letariate, and to a more limited extent the agricultural 
proletariate, where this, owing to the industrial development 
of agriculture, had acquired a social character resembling 
that of the former. 

Socialism is thus a specific form of democracy, and in its 
specific way it expresses a demand resembling that which 
we have seen expressed by Liberalism. But this differentiation 
produces something distinct and even antagonistic both in 
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form and in content ; hence tliere is an open and definite con- 
flict between Liberalism and Socialism. 

First and foremost) tire organization of Socialism is inspired 
by the principle of class war, in its modem historical form, 
as a war of the proletariate against capitalism. It is not our 
task to go deeply into this principle ; we are only concerned 
to observe the peculiar way in which it comes into conflict 
with the notion of political parties, owing to the fact that 
Socialism, pending the appearance of its new State, develops 
its action within the Liberal State and bestows upon a social 
class, organized for an economic struggle, the further charac- 
ter of a political party competing with other parties. 

Now a class is a particular group of homogeneous indhi- 
duals, and is so far the same thing as a party ; but differs in 
that, whereas a party is a particular group directed towards 
a universal end, a class is a pure and simple particular, con- 
taining within itself no wider raison d’ltre. As we have already 
seen, the idea of party is only an clement in the idea of the 
State, and therefore the partial interest which serves to dif- 
ferentiate it is embraced and transfigured in a common and 
higher consciousness, in the idea of a task of national im- 
port, to be performed on behalf of the whole community. 
Once in power, a party governs not for itself but for all ; and 
this universality is, as we have remarked, the political trans- 
formation of the social and economic particularity by which 
parties are differentiated. In a class, on the contrary, them 
is nothing but the direct expression of interest, without this 
transformation and this demand for synthesis ; thus the con- 
version of Socialism into a party causes a profound disturb- 
ance in the organization and functioning of the Liberal State, 
owing to the fact that its structure is strictly that of a class. 

This disturbance was hardly perceptible while Socialist 
parties formed an inconsiderable minority ; but with their 
growth and rise to power, they disturb the entire orientaUon 
of the State by bringing to the work of government a partis^ 
outlook and a programme of class dictatorship which is the 
crude negation of any genuinely political consciousness. They 
assert, indeed, that the class element in their conception is 
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provisional and transitory, and that, capitalism once de- 
stroyed, the class war will cease and it will be possible to 
govern in the interests of all. But it is extremely curious that 
Socialism, which has so dramatically emphasized the class 
war, and has devoted its historical researches to pointing out 
its leaders and following its fortunes in all periods of history, 
should be able to cherish so cheaply quietistic an illusion, and 
should fail to see that the causes of the struggle do not depend 
on external contingencies, but lie at the roots of human 
activity, and that class divisions are as eternal as the specific 
forms of that activity. Men like Lassalle, Marx, and Engels, 
in the very act of creating a new and profound historical 
cleavage, dreamed of a moribimd and stagnant uniformity 
as the goal of their labours. 

But ever apart from these considerations, the idea of a 
single and all-embracing class, as the outcome of the class 
war, is very far from representing the transformation of par- 
ticular interests into the universality of politics, as it tries to 
do. The mimetic tendency here displayed recalls the attempt 
of the Benthamites to create moral values by a combination 
of interests ; for politics, like morality, is not a receptacle, 
but an original /ama mnlis. Just as, in order to discover the 
moral value of an act, it is not enough to consider its con- 
sequences in connexion with all the other acts of Society, so 
the universality of politics cannot be reached by adding up 
the various interests of humanity, but may be discerned in 
any one of them by itself. The Socialist theory seems doomed 
to waver eternally between a narrow particularism and a 
vague and ineffectual universality, a sectarian present and an 
apocalyptic future, without ever uniting into an articulate 
unity the sundered elements of the social synthesis. 

By becoming a political party. Socialism alters not only its 
own character but that of the other parties. By degrading 
the political conflict into an economic conflict, by insisting 
upon its own class consciousness, it compels its opponents to 
organize themselves into class parties, and teaches them to 
suppress that sense of the universality of their political func- 
tion which the presence of Socialism makes it all the more 
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necessary for them to cherish. The Liberal parties of the past 
have doubtless erred through selfishness, class prejudice, and 
excessive narrowness ; yet they have never raised selfishness 
to the rank of a fundamental principle of government, and 
have always tried to rise superior to a narrowly bomgmu 
point of view. The conviction which to-day is growing up 
under the influence of Socialism, that they represent the ex- 
clusive political expression of the bowgeoisie, and therefore 
ought to undertake the defence of the interests of one class 
as against another, threatens to frustrate every effort to ex- 
press economic conflicts in the higher terms of politics and to 
discover an ordered and cixdlized modus vivmdi for the classes. 

Once the political struggle degenerates into an economic 
struggle, its end, the achievement of power, instead of being 
the triumph of a policy for the State as a whole, i alid for 
all members of the community, becomes the triumph of one 
group at the expense of another, subsening the interests of 
one faction as against those of another, and in the last resort 
against those of the whole. The tyranny of the majorit)', 
which we have examined in the case of democracy, is now 
aggravated by a new perversion : for democratic majorities 
at least have a political character, and a consciousness, even 
if not a very strong consciousness, of their duty to the State 
as a whole ; whereas in the case of Socialism the particularity 
of interests is asserted in the most direct and brutal manner 
without even an appearance of political mediation. 

When the struggle is thus distorted and degraded, it 
threatens to compromise the permanence of the State and 
the continuity of its historical life ; the triumph of a party 
class is in danger of becoming the triumph of a party State, , 
and the alternation of parties in power, instead of presenting 
a regular development safeguarded by the identity of the 
State, is perverted into a series of revolutionary convulsions. 

Of this peril Liberalism is not sufficiently aware. It has lost 
touch with its own tradition. It has allowed its outlook to be 
narrowed into a few out-of-date formulae, in which no sane 
man would expect to find the ready-made solutions of the 
new problems offered by the real world. Hence it has been 
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easily swayed by the economic and social storms which have 
driven it from its historical path. Its first and worst error was 
to accept the restatement of the political struggle in terms of 
an economic and socitd struggle, and to give its parties the 
character of bourgeois parties. But even if it ought not to 
recruit, and does not recruit its followers solely from the 
bourgeoisie, it ought incessantly to repudiate all class qualifica- 
tions by vigorously asserting that in the field of political con- 
flict there are no classes, but only parties, particular points 
of view within a whole which because they are particular 
do not cease to have a necessary universal validity. 

This does not imply that a class struggle does not exist. 
It does exist ; but only in the subordinate sphere of economic 
and social life. To confuse Society with the State, and to 
make the latter a mere agent and administrator of social in- 
terests, is one of the deepest and most disastrous errors of 
modern political science, especially that form of it which 
inspires Socialism. The State is not Society, but its political 
organization; it is therefore a higher form in which the 
heterogeneous and conflicting elements of social life are 
united into an organic whole. 

The political character of this form is, as we have ob- 
served, a transformation of the narrow content of economic 
and social relations ; class selfishness, which in itself can find 
nothing to limit its expansion, finds in the sovereignty of this 
political form the checking and tempering power necessary 
to civilized life, and also finds a purified and universalized 
expression in the programmes of political parties, because 
each party is bound to consider this selfish interest as an 
element in the synthesis of government; and the conflict 
and mutual criticism of parties further develop this synthetic 
motive and prepare it for receiving the final seal of State 
authority. Thus the superior form of State so\ ercignty is not 
forced upon the content of social life from without, but 
emerges gradually from within itself, through a spontaneous 
selection of its elements. That is the inner structure of the 
liberal idea. Take away the idea of the State as something 
superior to Society, take away the mediating work of political 
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parties, and there is nothing to check the savage fury of social 

strife ; all appeal to a higher court is precluded. 

But the political parties which have arisen from Liberalism 
(and this does not mean only the Liberal parties strictly so 
called), losing sight of their original political function and 
degenerating into bourgeois parties, that is, economic class 
organizations, have often attempted to transfer to the sphere 
of Society that synthetic task, proper to the State, which they 
have deprived of its appropriate theatre of action. Not to 
mention those who have attempted simply to deny the class 
struggle, and have put out their own eyes to avoid seeing it, 
there are others who have tried to degrade the State into an 
economic ’ arbitrator in tliis struggle. The attempt has been 
unsuccessful, because the State is not a technical expert ; the 
arbitration which it effects is simply that of politics ; and its 
intervention in the capacity of an expert only means arbi- 
trarily conferring that name upon a prefect or civil servant 
who has no title to it. 

But the most serious political error of this type is that 
which has appeared in Italy from 1923 to the present time, 
through a hybrid union between ill-digested reminiscences of 
trade unionism and ill-managed Liberal institutions. It began 
in an attempt to bring about by coercion a collaboration of 
classes which, in the present stage of social evolution, is im- 
possible ; it went on to the worse error of transferring the 
whole apparatus of trade unionism, thus manipulated, into 
the sphere of strictly political institutions, which implies de- 
grading the latter to the level of the former. After all that 
has been said, the error is clear. The political disguise of the 
trade unions could only infect the State with the immediate 
particularism of social interests, annihilate the genuine politi- 
cal functions of the State, sanction the social conflict in all 
its brutality, and render its effects irreparable. But the most 
grotesque aspect of these endeavours lies in the fact that they 
were intended to bring peace to Society by means of the 
State, at the very moment when, politics being degraded 
into the expression of a class and the State into the expression 
of a party, discord was being sown broadcast in the very 
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State which was to play the part of peacemaker. The failure 
to recognize the proper sphere of politics, in which the divi- 
sions and conflicts of Society are healed and pacified, has led 
clumsy reformers to begin their work from the wrong end, 
trying to unite that which is necessarily divided, and dividing 
that which is the sole instrument of union. This grotesque 
picture will perhaps have the merit of affording a text for 
future manuals of politics, to prove by redmka ad absurdum 
the autonomy of their objeet of study. 

§ a. HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

The neglect of political values by Socialism is due to 
the conception of historical materialism which underlies its 
whole system. According to this notion, the economic factor 
in Society is fundamental, and all others, including the politi- 
cal, are not only secondary but mere reflections of the 
economic. The structure of the building is economics ; reli- 
gion, politics, and morality are a superstructure. Hence, in 
its programme of action, Socialism concerns itself essentially 
with the economic factors of production and distribution, in 
the belief that everything else will follow automatically. It 
has refused to undergo a genuine political education, being 
convinced that in the tcclmicalities of economics it already 
possesses the secret of politics. In tlie constant attempt to 
translate all political problems into economic terms, it has 
brought to their solution a narrowly technical outlook and 
an administrative and bureaucratic spirit. 

The conversion of politics into bureaucracy, begun by 
democracy, is completed by Socialism through its blind 
worship of the technical expert. How, indeed, could the re- 
presentatives of trade unions possibly form the political organ 
of the State, except as an administrative and bureaucratic 
board? The State character, the universal character par ex- 
celknce of the political synthesis, degraded into a universal 
, expression of economic interests in their own sphere, is con- 
fused with the character of the bureaucracy, which is the 
impartial organ administering the general interests of the 
country. The great Socialistic invention of making politics a 
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matter for technical experts is merely a revival of tlie principle 
of administrative monarchy, which Liberalism succeeded, not 
without difficulty, in destroying by the creation of a political 
State rising above the sphere of ordinary administration. 

The bureaucratic idea of Socialism pervades all grades of 
the social hierarchy and tends to convert c\-cry individual 
into a State employee. And one of the most deplorable prin- 
ciples of historical materialism is that the indhidual is a mere 
impersonal product of his social cmironment, with the practi- 
cal corollary that, since he owes everything to Society, his 
rights must all belong to Society, making him the mere agent 
or administrator of interests that are not his own but those of 
the community. 

Here the antithesis between Liberal individualism and 
Socialism, concealed to some extent in democracy, emerges 
into full daylight. For Liberalism, every dispossession of the 
individual is not only an injustice but an error, or whole 
series of errors, because it ignores the spiritual and autono- 
mous character of the individual’s growth ; destroys the value 
of the voluntary associations which Socialism itself has so 
impressively built up, and which so clearly demonstrate the 
individual’s ability to react on liis environment ; and threatens 
to lower the tone of social life, by deadening the conscious- 
ness, and thus indirectly impairing the actirity, of its chief 
motive force. Without for a moment doubting that the civil 
servant is a useful person in his right place, it may be ad- 
mitted that the extension of his characteristic mental qualities 
and modes of action to spheres which arc less suited to them 
and require initiative, personal responsibility, energy, quick- 
ness of eye, and in general the qualities that may be called 
political, is bound to impair all the constructive forces of 
Society. 

As against this absorption of the individual by the environ- 
ment, Liberalism champions the opposite policy, the libera- 
tion of the individual by means of Society. It recognizes that 
the social environment often has a limiting and repressive 
action upon human personality ; but instead of treating this 
fact as a law of nature, and trying to atone for the repression 
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of one by the repression of all, it regards it as due to an 
immature condition of social consciousness, and makes it a 
motive for turning the already free forces of Society towards 
the work of liberating the rest. A truer estimation of the 
negative side of the action of Society upon the individual 
facilitates a truer estimation of its positive side, the impor- 
tance of social co-operation, in the widest sense of the words, 
for the expansion and multiplication of the individual’s 
powers. This is tlic genuinely Liberal function of society, 
brilliantly exemplified in practice by Socialism itself, whereas 
a deluded ideology can sec in it only a function of brutal 
enslavement whose direction may be altered but whose sub- 
stance must remain the same. 

, The attitude of Liberalism towaids this problem might be 
expressed in the formula, ‘ through Socialism to a higher in- 
dividualism’. This implies making Society into a means of 
individual development and salvation; making the indivi- 
dual, like a living organism, absorb all he can of the world 
in which and on which he lives, using his own powers to 
render it free and spiritual. 

Lastly, to confine ourselves to the essential points in the 
Liberal criticism of historical materialism, our repudiation of 
the idea that politics is a mere reflection of economics must 
not be regarded as substituting one particularism for an- 
other, the triumph of tlic political expert o\ er the economic. 
The mistake of historical materialism was to forget not only 
the value of politics as an autonomous reality, but the value 
of all the other factors of social life, which, no less powerfully 
than the economic factor, go to make up the political syn- 
thesis. This synthesis is the expression of an historical activity 
in which all the dctei-minations of the mind are present : in- 
terests, opinions, convictions, beliefs, and moral judgements. 
Materialism proposed to reduce all these elements to one; 
and the reduction necessarily implied mutilating many values, 
perverting others, and misunderstanding th^ complex play 
in the life of Society. 

I To believe that economic interests are the master-key to 
1 ' 1 all human relations is to expose oneself to serious disappoint- 
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ments. To deny the importance of the moral convictions of 
individuals is a sign not only of moral degradation, but of 
political incapacity, not because politics and morals are the 
same, but because the object and the agent in politics is the 
whole man, in whom the voice of tlie moral consciousness is 
a genuine force. Even prejudices, errors, and illusions have 
their own effect on the total result, and politics must not 
forget them ; otherwise its finest architectonic plans become 
impracticable. 

In its view of the class struggle, historical materialism fails 
by harping on a single string. The resulting theory is a sim- 
plification useful in the scientific laboratory, like its predeces- 
sor the ‘ economic man’ ; but the struggle as so described is 
not a struggle between living men, not an adequate state- 
ment of the infinite complexity of human relations. In real 
life, the rectilinear development of the conflict is interfered 
with by numberless circumstances transforming its original 
economic motive ; even the structure of its protagonists, tlie 
classes, is not fixed and rigid, but, under the operation of the 
most various causes, shows a continual formation and dis- 
integration of social groupings, an alternate drawing and 
obliterating of class divisions, which no merely economic 
schematism is adequate to describe. 

Liberalism, based as it is not on schematism, but on the 
consideration of human personality in the fullness of its spiri- 
tual determinations, is better able to understand the complex 
play of psychological factors which go to make up the syn- 
thesis of politics. It possesses that kind of tact or flair, some- 
times degenerating into an unscrupulous opportunism, which 
in its highest manifestations is true political sensitiveness, 
and serves to recognize everything that is human — human 
strength and human weakness, human reason and human 
passion, human interest and human morality — in the rela- 
tions between rulers and ruled ; and is able to turn this ex- 
perience to the ends of the elevation of human society. 
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§ 3- THE LIBERALISM OF PRACTICAL SOCIALISM 

While recognizing the pnlilical faults of historical material- 
ism, we must also recognize that Socialism, as an actual force 
organizing tire working classes, does not stand wholly con- 
demned by this condemnation of its doctrines. Its work has 
1 a significance transcending that of its narrow ideology. 

In uniting working men for the purposes of class warfare, 
Socialism has achieved something of permanent spiritual 
value. It has raised a mass of men, whom it found in a state 
of brutalizing servitude, to the human level of antagonists in 
a battle ; has aroused in them a sense of their dignity and 
autonomy ; and has adv anced their differentiation as a class 
from within. The present position of the working man, as a 
man and not a mere machine or commodity, is largely due 
to Socialism, which thus appears as the greatest movement 
of human emancipation since the French Revolution. If we 
remember the mean and inhuman harshness displayed by 
early nineteenth-century Liberals towards the urgent social 
problems of their times, we cannot deny that socialism, for 
all the defects of its idcolog)', has been an immense advance 
on the earlier individualism, and, from the point of view of 
history, has been justified in attempting to submerge it be- 
neath its own social flood. 

The intellectual narrowness of its programme has even 
helped to promote an action whose limitations lent it vigour. 
Upon men rendered insensible by servile labour and extreme 
poverty, it worked through the conviction, learnt by experi- 
ence, that a certain minimum of economic welfare is neces- 
sary for the rise of any Irigher impulse of humanity. The 
economic gospel of Socialism acted like the first message of 
mind to a materialized world. The rise of w'agcs, the reduc- 
tion of hours of work, and the improvement of factory condi- 
tions, which were its immediate effect, were not only an 
economic advance, but a step towards civilization, culture, 
and moral life. The workman, at first undistinguished from 
the labour which he sold, and sold himself with it, learnt to 
distinguish himself from his labour and to sell it freely ; and 
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this distinction was the first step in forming his personality, as 
an autonomous reality, -withdrawn from the sphere of the 
market, and capable of understanding its own moral destiny. 
Thus labour itself, the tangible sign of his slavery, was re- 
deemed and converted into a means of salvation. 

Through association, the workman not only gained these 
individual advantages, but learnt to cultivate a social spirit 
destined to increase his first gains. If at first these associa- 
tions were violently and forcibly dragooned by a dominant 
few who could see farther than the majority, and could over- 
come their inertia, this was a typical example of men being 
forced to be free, of an imperious summons to all tliose who as 
yet could feel nothing but force, to the duty of making men 
of themselves. And the first blow did the work ; afterwards 
the direct experience of the benefits to be won by association 
gave the force of persuasion and consent to the common 
bond, and lent a higher tone to the work of propaganda and 
proselytism. Trade unions became more and more free ; not 
only the development of their organizing powers, but also the 
increase of their internal freedom became the mark of their 
progress and attested a real emancipation of conscience. 

The value of these associations, apart from their relation 
to external forces and their opposition to organizations of 
masters, which they have succeeded in so far balancing as to 
equalize the two parties to the contract of labour, appears 
also in the internal relations of their members. The men 
who had known nothing of social life except the heavy 
chains of dependence, learnt to deal like men with other men 
on a footing of equality ; to discuss, to argue, to persuade, to 
criticize. They found currents of thought taking shape and 
struggling for mastery within these bodies, with the conse- 
quent emergence of synthetic talent, the political tempera- 
ment of the statesman. Seen from outside, as a weapon of 
economic warfare, the trade union appears as somclliing 
narrow and incomplete ; but seen from within, it reveals 
the ferment of a whole human world, a complete miniature 
political organism, in which economic factors are intertwined 
with all the other elements of psychological Life ; in which 
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the controlling minds find at their disposal a rich variety of 
human points of view. 

Socialism in action thus contains Liberal and democratic 
motives of great importance. How could it be otherwise, 
when Socialism was bom willt freedom, drew its strength 
from the crisis of Liberalism, and has adapted itself to the 
forms of the Liberal State and Liberal politics ? The necessity 
of living together has an educational force capable of over- 
coming the bigotry and rigidity of any theory. By the mere 
fact that Socialism demanded freedom for its organizations, 
it was compelled to submit in some degree to the laws of 
freedom ; by the mere fact that it entered into relations with 
other political and social currents within one and the same 
State, it was bound to submit to the play of political com- 
petition, in which it found its abstract theoretical schematism 
of less practical value than the mature experience already won 
by Liberalism. This was an invaluable training for the young 
Socialist party ; a school of life, in the highest sense of the 
word, teaching it to distinguish the feasible and the chimeri- 
cal, the partial and the unit ersal, administration and govern- 
ment. Socialism began to learn the barrenness of force and 
the value of consent, and moral factors generally, in govern- 
ment, and the profound transformation which strictly econo- 
mic interests undergo when brought into the focus of political 
activity. It increased its power of penetration and psycho- 
logical synthesis, to make up for its loss in formal theoretical 
consistency. 

On the other hand, th^rise of Socialism h^ beejn _o^^t 
v alue to Libe ralism, It ll.a-S .shrfwn thnt the problem of free- 
dom cannot be dispos ed of by an abstrimt jdcc larati on of 
rights, Teavlng the stro nger in^- posUiniLJjLAindicatejIjcm 
own rights to the detriment of Ae weafar ; but that This 
decl arati dn~must be supplemented by practical sanctions and 
means tow ards vindicating these rights for all. Such a task 
implies that formal respect lor the freedom of individuals 
' m ust some times be subordinated to emphasis on the efFec-_ 
'ti ye content of this freedom, and wholly surrendered when it 
is found tantamount to an instrumdit of oppression. This ri 
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pa^ excellence the case ■witli the freedom of the contract of 
labour, which has pcimittcd unscrupulous employers to cmi- 
c^ a~pdllcy of slavery beneath a rlnaT^nmHpralisrn^ 

Ey following'the "action oT Socialism for the improvement 
of wages and the general condition of the working classes, 
Liberalism has had occasion to see how groundless were the 
arguments by which employers justified their stubborn resis- 
tance. So far from destroying profits and capital, these im- 
provements, by raising the productii e powers of labour, be- 
came a means of industrial progress and of consequent welfare 
for all classes. This discovery brought about a profound 
chgnge in the attitude of Libcixil policy towards the social 
problem. Wliereas at first it regarded this as a strictly econo- 
mic pr^lem, and interpreted non-intervention on the part 
oTthe State as duc'to a mere lac l^of interest in economic'' 
problems as such/it now began to understand that therejs 
sugli a thing as a wages policy, or, in other words, that h_ere 
too the economic element is fused in a wider synthesis in 
tyhich the moral Jaclors of production are the main poinfat 
issue, Jhe elevation of the labourer into a man is a gain not 
only for Society at large, as an association of men, but also for 
economic society in particular, as an organization of forces 
for the production of wealth. ' 

Finally, Liberalism came to sec in the sclf-goi erning asso- 
ciations of workmen, due to the spontaneous actinty of tte 
inen themselves, an example of those autonomous bodies 
.' which it r^ards as expressing the creative energy of/ree 
individuals and providing the best safeguard of coUeclii'e 
fr eedom against all fo rms of go vernmenLtyranny. This 
recognition is certainly not free from serious reservations, 
which we shall not here repeat, because they have their 
ground in the historical materialism which inspires such 
associations ; but together with these reservations, there is 
also the hope that their immanent spirit of liberty may van- 
quish everything in them that still impedes its development. 



IV 

CHURCH AND STATE 

§ 1. LIBERALISM AND ORGANIZED RELIGION 

A STUDY of the Liberal view of the relations between 
Church and State must begin by distinguishing pro- 
testant from Catholic countries. 

For the Germanic peoples, the great consequence of the 
Reformation was the break-up of the spiritual and political 
unity of the Empire and the creation of a plurality of par- 
ticular and autonomous States. At first tliis break-up favoured 
the cessation of tlie long-standing conflict between Church 
and State. The Empire was Catholic indeed, but in this very 
catholicity it had an invincible rival in tlie Roman Church, 
itself organized in the form of a State ; by the Treaty of Augs- 
burg the new Germanic States acquired the right of sovereign 
control over the religious bodies of their respective terri- 
tories. The tendency to unite the Church and the Stale 
made headway in all reformed countries, not only where the 
spirit of the Reformation was slender, as in Tudor England, 
but also where it was most robust, as in Calvin’s Geneva. 

But if in this respect the Reformation was one of the most 
potent factors in the monarchical absolutism of the modern 
age, in another way it contained in itself the antidote to the 
enslavement of the religious consciousness by the State. 
Illiberal and theocratic in its manifestations, it was neverthe- 
less based upon an act of freedom and an innncible love of 
free thought. Hence, wherever it established itself, it gave 
rise by a kind of spontaneous generation to innumerable 
sects, whose simultaneous existence within a single State 
counterbalanced the tendency to political and religious uni- 
fication, and implied a dissociation of Church from State in 
fact, whatever might be the case in theory. 

Moreover the Reformation, arising as it did from a pro- 
found religious feeling, was bound at heart to recoil from the 
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paralysing servility of a State religion. A parliament or a 
monarch, imposing doctrine and cult by force, destroyed its 
significance and its spiritual energies by degrading a mystical 
love of the divine into an instrument of worldly policy. Faith 
and feeling obey no command. What the State can win from 
the individual is only an outward conformity of acts and a 
hypocritical consent, not only destitute of all religious value, 
but actually deleterious to the character of the citizen. This 
explains why their conscience drove Protestants to rebel 
against the State religion which Protestantism had itself 
created, and to claim freedom of worship. The struggles of 
the English puritans against the pharisaical legalism of the 
Thirty-nine Articles had their origin in a deep-seated reli- 
gious fervour. 

The old conflict thus began again by the consent of both 
conflicting parties, agreeing to redislinguish what had lately 
been confounded. The State, confronted by different sects, 
was compelled by degrees to distinguish its own interests from 
those of any one sect as distinct from others, in order to avoid 
incurring the hostility of the sects and permitting a religious 
crisis to degenerate into a political crisis. The sects, on the 
other hand, rejected the protection of the State, as depriving 
their propagandists and proselytes of spontaneity and fert our. 

The principle of religious freedom, an indirect but lasting 
result of the Reformation, thus finds practical expression in 
the policy tending to separate Church from Stale, which finds 
adherents among both clergy and laity in Protestant coun- 
tries. The meaning and limitations of this separatism will be 
explained in the sequel ; here we must only point out that, 
granted its origin, it is wholly free from the spirit of irreligion 
and scepticism often marking a scparatistic policy in Catholic 
countries. In Protestant countries, both Church and State 
have organized themselves progressively on the principle of 
the emancipation of conscience, and the distinction which at 
a certain point divides this historical process into two parts, 
or is beginning to divide it, for the end is not yet, does not 
imply that the two branches of the stream do not meet again 
in the unity of the individual ; on the contrary, it implies that 
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they do so meet. Only the spontaneity of the individual con- 
sciousness can resolve the discord within tlie spiritual lile 
between earthly reality and heavenly hopes. Apart from this 
free solution, there can only be cither a State oppressing a 
Church, or a Church oppressing a State, neither able to throw 
off the other, since each is equally and eternally rooted in the 
human spirit. Alternatively, Church and State may conspire 
to oppress the indi\ idual, when their common triumph only 
serves to dry up the springs which feed them both. The 
periods of theocratic rule arc those at which all civilization 
is stagnant, and the State is itself paralysed in its attempt to 
oppress the indhidual. 

In Catholic countries, during the formation of modern 
monarchies, we can ohscnc an clTorl towards the unification 
of politics and religion analogous to that in the reformed 
monarchies. The Articles of the Gallican Church, and, later, 
Febronianism or josephism in Austria, assert the sovereignty 
of the State in matters of cult, and attempt to detach the 
national Church, so far as possible, from Rome. In these 
cases, unlike Protestant governments, monarchical absolu- 
tism encountered no serious resistance on the part of popular 
religious feeling, because the authoritarian spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation had dried up its sources, and the 
educated classes, imbued with dcistical or atheistical rational- 
ism, supported ecclesiastical reform more out of hatred to 
clericalism than out of love for religion. 

The vital task of defending the indhidual conscience against 
State oppression, tvhich religious feeling could not discharge 
in Catholic countries, was undertaken by the Roman Church ; 
which thus, in spite of its theocratic principles, performed a 
great Liberal function in modem Society. By a providential 
law of compensation, where the individual was less able to 
resist the State, he was given as guardian of his faith a Church, 
unlike the reformed Churches, claiming complete indepen- 
dence of the State and having an organization of its own 
candle of resisting the claims of monarchical absolutism. 

1 he struggle between Church and State during the modern 
period thus forms one of the most striking episodes of Liberal- 
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ism. Its deepest Liberal significance lies, not in the attempt 
of the State to assert its independence, and even control, of 
the Church ; nor in the attempt of the Church to resist inter- 
ference on the part of the State ; for, as we know, each of 
these liberties conceals an aspect of servility ; but in their 
conflict itself, as cancelling out many of their several claims, 
and thus facilitating the free development of the indi^idual 
conscience. 

But the fact that support against the excessive claims of 
the State came to the individual from without, and that the 
Church which provided it was a political organization com- 
plete in itself, gave to the providential conflict of the two 
powers the character and significance of a struggle between 
external forces, in which tlie individual figured rather as a 
spectator than as a participant. This necessarily led to the 
illusion that his fate was not in his own hands ; that his salva- 
tion was to come by taking the side of one or other com- 
batant, and looking upon it as the \ ictor in a gladiatorial con- 
test. At the same time a true solution of the conflict, which 
could only come about within the sphere of consciousness 
itself, was deferred by treating it as something external to 
consciousness. The partisans of the State declared war on 
the Church in the name of the rights of reason and liberty ; 
whereas it was the Church that was organizing the forces 
of defence against the concentration of State power which 
threatened to suppress liberty and reason. The triumph of 
State idolatry would have meant the unopposed reign of that 
monstrous force terribly, but transiently, exemplified by the 
Convention, through which the rational State devoured its 
own offspring. On the other hand, the partisans of the Church, 
in the name of the freedom of Rome, would have rekindled 
by their victory the fires of the Inquisition. Happily, the 
economy of historical reason effected a just distribution of 
illusions between these Ghibellines and Guelphs, so that each 
cancelled the other and the fatal consequences of a union of 
powers were averted. 
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§ 2. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND LIBERTY 
A just view of the conflict between Church and State as 
materially promoting liberty was made more difficult to 
Liberalism both by an exaggerated confidence in the State, 
with which, as its own offspring. Liberalism was more familiar, 
and also by an exaggerated distrust of the Church, whose 
activity was inspired hy manifestly illiberal principles. Few 
could understand that the presence of the rational and Liberal 
State did not rclicv c reason of the task of criticism and limita- 
tion, but made tliis task even more urgent. The first lesson 
of modern rationalism is that reason must begin by distrusting 
itself and subjecting its own work to critical examination. In 
the sphere of politics, this means that the rationality of the 
Liberal State lies not in the unlimited extent of its powers, but 
in its ability to impose limits on itself, to prex ent the rule of 
reason from degenerating into the rule of dogma, and to 
ensure that the triumph of truth shall not close the road to 
the laborious process Iry which truth itself is reached. 

Liberals, and democrats still more, liaxc sometimes for- 
gotten this warning in their relations with the Church, which 
they have sometimes uished to depth e of the rights of free 
citizenship in the State, without realizing that by so doing 
they were degrading their Liberalism into a form of dogmatic 
absolutism. 

The Church, by its reactionary attitude, certainly gave 
occasion for this recrudescence of anti-clerical spirit, wltich 
has deformed Liberal policy in many Catholic countries. The 
peculiar situation of the Holy See, during the period of Italian 
unification, aggravated the Catholic Church’s opposition to 
Liberalism by the expressions of a merely transitory hostility 
and bitterness. But at bottom there is a permanent reason 
for this opposition, independent of all transitory facts, in the 
authoritarian structure of the Church, aS claiming to be in- 
vested with power from above ; in its doctrine of sin, redemp- 
tion, and grace, implying the fallen character of human 
liberty and reason, and the need of external aid ; and in the 
function which it claims, of a supernatural mediator between 
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man and God : whereas Liberalism assumes that, without any 
intermediary and by his own unaided efforts, man is fully 
able to realize all the values of the spiritual life. 

If we wish to realize the distance which separates the 
Catholic Church from modem Liberalism, we may take as 
our standard, not the Syllabus, in which the distance is o\ er- 
emphasized by certain accidental historical farts, but a far 
more moderate document, representing the limit of the con- 
cessions which the nineteenth-century Church thought itself 
able to make towards the Liberalism of its lime : the Encyclical 
Libertas of Leo XIII. 

Here liberty is described as a supremely noble gift, proper 
only to reasonable beings, and conferring on man the dignity of 
completely controlling his own actions. His rationality consists 
in the fact that human reason discor ers the contingent char- 
acter of each and all of the goods which surround it, and there- 
fore, excluding the necessity of embracing them in its own de- 
spite, leaves the will free to choose that which is pleasing to it. 

Reason thus comes into play, not (in spite of first appear- 
ances) to sanction freedom as a spiritual value, and to assert 
its own essential connexion with it, but to declare its contin- 
gent character. The Encyclical itself takes care to emphasize 
this fundamental opposition to modern Liberalism, by de- 
veloping a whole series of contradictions on points of detail. 
The Liberal theory, it says, claims that in the practical life 
there is no divine power to be obeyed, but that c\ cry one is 
a law to himself, and makes himself the supreme principle, 
source, and criterion of truth. Hence arises that moral philo- 
sophy which is described as ‘ independent ’ ; which, by re- 
leasing the human will from observance of divine precepts, 
under colour of liberty, bestows on man an unbridled licence. 
Once granted that man has no ‘ superior ’, it follows that 
natural and civil Society depends not on a principle c.xtcrnal 
and superior to man, but on the free will of each. Hence pub- 
lic power emanates from the people as its original source; 
and just as for each individual the only guide and rule of life 
is his individual reason, so, for the pubEc life of all, the only 
guide and rule is the reason of all. 
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In order to show by comparison the opposite consequences 
to which the two conceptions lead, the Encyclical enumerates 
the so-called modern liberties, pronouncing its own judge- 
ment and interpretation of each. 

In the first place, there is the liberty of worship, which 
means that every one is free to profess what religion he 
pleases, or none at all. Thus, ‘ leaving to man the power of 
professing any religion, it gives him the power of forgetting 
or distorting at his pleasure the most sacred of all duties, and 
thus turning his back upon the highest and immutable good 
and his face towards evil : which is not liberty, but the licence 
and servitude of a mind hardened in sin Reason and jus- 
tice condemn the atheistical Stale, or, which is the same thing, 
the State indifferent to forms of worship and extending the 
same rights to all ; ‘granted then that a religion must be pro- 
fessed by the State, that must be professed which is alone 
true ; and this is not difficult to recognize by the marks of 
truth which visibly distinguish it, especially in Catholic 
countries.’ Here, passing over the weaknesses and ambigui- 
ties in the argument, the practical conclusion is that freedom 
of worship is restricted to Catholic worship. 

As for the liberty of speech and the press, the Encyclical 
recognizes that unless this is properly tempered, unless limit 
and measure are observed, this cannot be a right. True and 
honourable things, except as tire rules of prudence may de- 
mand, have a right to be propiigated freely and to become 
so far as possible matter of common knowledge ; but errors, 
diseases of the mind, vices, corruption of heart or manners, 
ought to be diligently repressed by public authority, to pre- 
vent their being disseminated to the common detriment. 

But who can distinguish the true and honourable from the 
false and vicious ? Obviously, the Church ; hence liberty of 
speech and press, like liberty of worship, holds good only 
within the circle of the Church. 

A similar judgement must be passed, continues the En- 
cyclical, on what is called liberty of instruction. Jesus said 
that only the truth makes us free ; and since the Church is the 
depositary of truth, that instruction alone is free which 
D d 
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agrees with the precepts of the Church ; consequently, every 

other form must be forbidden. 

We need not pursue this summary farther, in order to show 
that the freedom which the Church claims for itself is, from 
the individual’s point of new, sheer sla\ ery ; and that if the 
doctrine here expounded could be sanctioned by the State, 
which it would if the union or agreement between State and 
Church, demanded by the Encyclical, were effected, it would 
imply the most paralysing oppression of human conscience. 

But the Liberals, who in the name of a higher conception 
of liberty would prevent the Church from professing this 
doctrine, and would subject it to State control, as is demanded 
by those who favour a new reform of Catholicism, degrade 
themselves by this very act to the level of the \ iew they are 
opposing, and convert their own Liberalism into an equally 
o',^spressive and intolerable dogma. 

The real superiority of the Liberal theory is rc\caicd by its 
gift of free citizenship even to the most illiberal opposition, 
1 owing to its profound conviction that such an opposition is 
■ not only impotent to prevail over the rational and free actiti- 
; ties of the mind, but is bound to dev clop and improve by 
contact with them. - 

The freedom of the Church, in its instruction and ministry, 
redeems the servitude of the believer towards dogma, which 
in a theocratic or other compulsive system would be in- 
tolerable and degrading, and gives it its proper place in the 
life of the mind, by the fact that it is freely chosen and an act 
of spontaneous submission. Thus referred back to the in- 
timacy of conscience, religious doctrines and practices ac- 
quire a nobility and purity of which compulsion in any form 
would deprive them. In a free State, as the most intelligent 
Liberals have clearly recognized, the positive values of Chris- 
tianity emerge of themselves; political society in its own 
interest makes manners become more humane, fosters bene- 
volent and sociable feelings, and lightens the task of law 
and authority. 

One of the most undeniable duties, as the Encyclical 
libertas warns its readers, is to respect authority and obey 
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just lawsj in order that in the strength and vigilance of the 
law the citizen may find protection and remedy against the 
violence of the wicked. Legitimate power is of God, and he 
who resists power resists the ordinance of God ; by which 
principles obedience is greatly ennobled, becoming submis- 
sion to a righteous and august authority. Thus, adds the 
Encyclical, w'here the right to command is absent, it becomes 
a duty to disobey men in order to obey God : in this way, the 
road being blocked to tyrannical governments, the State 
cannot concentrate everything in itself; the citizen, the 
family, every member of Society, will be able to live in 
security, and true freedom, which consists in every one’s 
ability to live according to law and right reason, will be the 
possession of all. Here the possibility of a conflict between 
the Church and the powers of the State is clearly contem- 
plated ; but this conflict is no obstacle to liberty, but actually 
promotes it, by facilitating the destruction of an authority 
which may oppress the conscience of the individual. And 
no one who reflects upon the harshly authoritarian character 
of modern democratic civilization can deny that the resis- 
tance of the Church to the ‘ tyranny ’ of the State, though 
far from Liberal in its inmost motive, may represent in point 
of fact a protection and defence of liberty. 

§3. SEPARATISM; ITS NATURE AND MEANING 

These and similar Liberal values attaching to religion de- 
pend upon the political idea which by separating the Church 
from the State preserves the autonomy of the Church in its 
own proper vocation, and prevents it from becoming an 
instrument of tyranny. Separatism is thus a strictly Liberal 
doctrine, which in the course of history has been accepted 
by those Catholics who have been most convinced that the 
prestige and efficacy of religion depend upon conscience in 
all its intimacy, and by those politicians who have been most 
aware that the freedom of the Church is better adapted than 
any legal authority, or any expedient in the nature of a 
concordat, to strengthen the spiritual sources of the life of the 
State. 
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We have already laid down the main lines of separatism, 
in examining the programme of the Italian Right ; we will 
now complete and generalize our discussion. Separation is 
a legal and political term, not, as some have misunderstood 
it, a philosophical. It does not imply a dualism between soul 
and body, the spiritual and the temporal, the divine and the 
earthly ; it implies a separation between two historical in- 
stitutions, not between two moments in a spiritual dialectic. 
Thus separation has a contingent character and a merely 
approximative significance ; because two institutions, which 
in the course of their development have come into contact 
and conflict in a thousand ways, cannot in practice be dis- 
tinguished from one another with formal preciseness. 

Separatism, in its limited legal and political sense, is a 
limiting conception, tending to prevent the State, so far as 
possible, from interfering in ecclesiastical worship and doc- 
trine, and conversely to prevent the Church from competing 
witii the State in those tasks which the internal structure of 
the State marks out as its own. The sovereignly of the State 
is in no way compromised, because the liberty enjoyed by the 
Church is simply the liberty of common rights, within the 
limits of tlie laws of the State, which all indit iduals and all 
associations equally enjoy. 

Nor is the State reduced to agnosticism, as if its icfusal 
to intervene in the establishment of dogma and worship 
deprived it of a doctrine of its own. It is certainly true that 
the conception of separatism, which in the course of its 
historical development has worked in an intellectual atmo- 
sphere of positivism and agnosticism, has often been influ- 
enced by this atmosphere ; ‘ but these influences are in sub- 
stance accidental, and can be easily dissociated from it. 
In declining to intervene in doctrinal matters belonging to 
the sphere of organized religion, the State is asserting a 
doctrine of its own. It is taking its stand on the assertion 
that the individual conscience is able by itself to achieve 
a religious view of life, and can manifest its sense of the 

' See, for example, the theory of Minghetti quoted above (p. 33®i 
note). 
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divine in all its purity only in a spontaneous and autonomous 
manner. It is too often forgotten, when the doctrine of the 
Liberal State is crystallized into a dogma, that it really con- 
sists in freedom, and that its source lies therefore in the in- 
dividual. In the same sense the Liberal State may be called 
agnostic in economic questions, because it leaves the care of 
economic interests to the iniliatis c of pri\ ate persons ; where- 
as here, too, the apparent absence of Slate activity is really 
the presence of a higher actisity, namely the State’s con- 
fidence in the powers of the indhidual. Thus in both cases 
the limit to the action of the State is imposed not by a 
principle outside or higher than the State, which would be 
a proof of agnosticism, but by a principle internal to the 
State, and recognized by it, so far as it is a Liberal State, as 
its own generating principle. 

Nor can the State be called atheistic, if, by extending 
identical rights to all forms ofworsltip, it shows a recognition 
of their higher divine kinsliip in spite of their differences of 
name and form. This recognition is due not to a new reli- 
gious formula, wider than the others, invented by the State, 
but simply to the respect wliich it has for the conscience of 
individuals. Granted that the spontaneous manifestations of 
conscience may have a religious significance, it follows that 
the differentiation which necessarily springs from this free 
activity also has its significance. 

A reconciliation, like that desired by the partisans of union, 
between reason and faith, between the duties of tire citizen 
and the believer, will never be reached through the relation 
between two positive institutions like the Church and the 
State; it can only be the personal act of the individual. 
Only in the intimacy of consciousness can there arise that 
vital dialectic between opposed values, dhine and earthly, 
mystical and rational, which some would in vain endeavour 
to transfer to historical institutions of fixed and largely un- 
changeable character. All that the State and the Church 
can do is to remove every obstacle and to facilitate the work 
of the individual, leaving him master of his own fate. If they 
attempt to impose upon him a ready-made solution, a theo- 
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retical view of the problem of his own inner life, they at once 

degrade it and pervei't its proper function. 

So interpreted, the liistorical rivalry between Church and 
State is, as we have already said, a precious guarantee of 
freedom, slieltering the conscience of tlie individual against 
the dangers of a too great concentration of power. Separa- 
j tism, as a new phrase in the age-long struggle, preserves the 
' essential historical motive, but at the same time rises above 
the terms of the conflict, by subordinating both combatants 
equally to the profounder demands of the life aud develop- 
ment of the human spirit. 



V 


FREEDOM AND NATIONALITY 
§ r. NATIONALITIES 

D uring the nineteenth century Liberalism and national 
feeling 'arose and developed together. Freedom inspired 
not only a struggle for the assertion of nationality on the part 
of peoples not yet politically united, but also an international 
policy, among nations already formed, favourable to such 
claims. 

What is the cause of this relation? It may at first sight 
seem strange that freedom, in the individualistic sense in 
which it was understood at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, should have ser\ ed as the foundation for a group of 
claims concerned with an organic reality formed in the cause 
of an age-long tradition. How could that same Liberalism 
which, in the name of the rights of man, had claimed to 
annul the traditions of the past, set itself up, immediately 
after the French Revolution, as the interpreter and cham- 
pion of these same traditions? Such a task might seem more 
suited to the reactionary spirit of the Restoration, the de- 
clared partisan of a return to the past. 

And in fact, as we have already seen, a reactionary view 
of the importance of the nation was actually put forward by 
De Maistre, who considered it as composed entirely of the 
king and the aristocracy, the institutions rooted in a distant 
past and threatened with destruction by the Liberal revolu- 
tion. Wider and more comprehensive, but equally traditional 
in character, is the national conception of German Romanti- 
cism, which tends to emphasize all the historical elements 

' I do not say nationalism, because in the sequel this word has 
acquired a different and in some respects opposite significance. 
Johaimet, in order to indicate this difference, thinks it desirable to coin 
a new term, and to distinguish Matieialilaira from Natimahstes : cf. Le 
Pritt^ Jis Mionalitis, Paris, 1918. 
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that go to make up the spirit of a people : race, language, 
religion, customs, institutions ; and opposes this living and 
organic complex to the abstract conventions by which Liberal 
contractualism attempts to unite a congeries of atoms into 
a State. 

But these historical elements, which Romanticism with the 
passion of the scholar sets itself to study and bring to life, 
though necessary to every nation, cannot by themselves 
make a nationality. How could a distant past exist by itself, 
unless something in the present brought it back to life? 
Flourishing nations have been seen to decay and fall, even 
while all the elementary conditions of their rise persisted. 
If the force of tradition is reduced to a passive habit or 
mechanism, it is subjected to that perpetual loss of energy' 
which every mechanical system undergoes through friction 
and the resistance of its environment. And even if an ancient 
nation might succeed in surviving through strength drawn 
from this source, how could a new nation form itself into 
a living unity, by uniting and fusing tlie various elements 
of its nature and history? Unity implies a unif>ing force, 
a present ability to grasp and dominate the past, without 
which there can be no nation, but only fragments and re- 
miniscences of national life. The mistake of reactionary 
Romanticism was to believe that the German nation could 
now exist simply because it had existed in the past ; and to 
try anachronistically to revive, by the magic of culture, a 
dead historical world. Yet even so it served the national 
cause ; but only by its present cultural efforts, and not in 
virtue of the immovable and lifeless object of its contempla- 
tion and homesick longings. 

Nationality, then, is an affirmative and s^mthetic force, not 
unlike that which forms various psychological elements and 
the manifold experiences of life into the personality of a single 
individual. The development of the nation and of the indivi- 
dual is regulated by analogous laws and inspired by analo- 
gous impulses. 

Owing to this affinity, the rise of a nation exhibits all the 
Liberal characteristics which the spirit of reaction attempted 
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to suppress as incompatible with nationality. Nations, no v* 
less than individuals, are creatures of liberty. The political 
experience of absolutism demonstrates, with nations as with 
individuals, that compulsion only generates revolt and im- 
pels national feeling to assert itself against the oppressor. No 
violent annexation of foreign territory can subject and absorb 
the spirit of its inhabitants ; even when the work of oppres- 
sion is most insidious, as in the ease of the French Revolu- 
tionaries, with their attempt to revive the programme of 
absolutism by conquering people’s minds first and their 
countries after, it achieses in the end an opposite result to 
that which it expects ; it rouses the nations indeed, but 
rouses them against the oppressing nation. Such facts, from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, threw into strong 
relief the spontaneous and autonomous consent which forms 
the basis of the national organism. But it is a peculiar kind 
of consent, very different from the mere legal and contractual 
consent on which the Slate is built according to the eigh- 
teenth-century school of natural rights. So lively indeed was 
the perception of this difference, that the Liberal conscious- 
ness frequently opposed the nation to the State, and, in its 
progress from its early atomistic phase to a more organic 
phase, was led to transfer to the nation the character and the 
value which it denied to the State, because the latter, beingre- 
duced to a mere legal fiction, could no longer bear their weight. 

Attempts were certainly made to interpret this national 
consent in terms of the old theory of natural rights : and this 
was the error exactly opposite to that of reactionary Romanti- 
cism, because consisting in a one-sided and exclusive em- 
phasis upon will, in its immediate expression, to the detri- 
ment of history and tradition. This is the error of what are 
known as plebiscites, which in fact are nothing but a re- 
miniscence of tbe old social contract converted into a national 
contract, Experience has abundantly shown the falsifica- 
tions, mutilations, and misinterpretations to which plebi- 
scites are liable, when made to serve as the criterion of a 
declaration of national rights. Not that the idea of an ex- 
pression of consent is erroneous ; what is erroneous is the 
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claim to restrict this expression to an instantaneous and 
isolated act, often swayed by passion or dictated by external 
force ; the consent which goes to make a national conscious- 
ness is, as Renan said, a plebiscite of every day, a silent 
continuity of action which unites the present to the past in 
an uninterrupted history. 

The fact that Liberalism after the Revolution regarded the 
nation as prior in origin and value to the State, understood 
as the outcome of eonvendon and the organ of external legal 
defence, was a providential means of elevating its conscious- 
ness of the State itself. The nation, conceived as an auto- 
nomous organism capable of self-government, contained in 
itself, at least in embryo, tire new national State towards 
which Liberalism, its merely negative and critical phase left 
behind, was advancing. In the chief national movements of 
the nineteenth century, in Germany and in Italy, the nation 
first arises as a cultural unity, which, as in the case of Ger- 
many, may even be indifferent to political unity ; but, as its 
organization progresses, it tends to complete itself and find 
the seal of its completion in the form of the State, 

The growth of the new national States displays in all its 
vigour the Liberal spirit immanent in their origin. What was 
a dynastic motive or a motive of State becomes a national 
motive ; every political act is identified with the people from 
which it proceeds and whose peculiar character it expresses. 
The Liberal idea of the State as the self-government of the 
people is realized in the national State, which finds in the 
nation underlying it that harmonious consent of racially 
homogeneous individuals which no abstract constitution 
could express, and finds there at the same time all the his- 
torical and traditional elements which confirm this consent 
and make it permanent, purging it of the inconstant and 
arbitrary character of an isolated and ephemeral declaration 
of win. If the forces of conservation and of progress, tradi- 
tion and reason, are both equally essential to the Liberal 
State, as we have seen that tiiey are, the national organism 
may be regarded as an inexhaustible reservoir of both forces, 
consistently with the synthetic character of its nature. 
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These Liberal values are most prominent in the political 
unification of those nations which, like Germany and Italy, 
rise to a new life in the nineteenth century ; but in those 
which were already organized into Slates, the revelation of 
their character through liberty and self-government, as 
opposed to the old administrative despotism, is no less re- 
markable. The solidity of their historical fabric was dimin- 
ished and impaired by the persistence of the old dualism 
between the prince and the people, and the State stood over 
against the nation as something external and hostile. Once 
this distinction was broken down, all the elements of national 
life, whose political expression was formerly indirect and to 
some extent feeble, began to develop fieely and lent new 
energy to tbe political movements which the old dynasties 
had set on foot but could not bring to a conclusion. It is 
sufficient to recall the success of Revolutionary France in 
developing the policy of Louis XIV. 

Thus, partly by its elevation to the dignity of a State, 
partly by vitalizing States already in existence, nationality, 
in the nineteenth century, formed the true centre of gravity 
in European politics. The mutual relations between nation- 
alities displayed, at least at first, the Liberal spirit which had 
inspired their rise. If in the past peoples had been bought 
and sold like articles of trade, they now began to be treated 
as subjects of rights, as individualities worthy of recognition 
and respect. They appeared as higher and more complex 
incarnations of that human personality which asserted its 
moral and political significance at the Revolution ; and hence 
all the principles originally formulated with reference to in- 
dividuals were now applied by analogy to nations. No nation 
had the right to invade die sphere of another ; a nation’s 
aspirations towards independence were worthy of encourage- 
ment by older nations, as the acts of a nascent personality ; 
the sm^ler and poorer nations had an equal right to exis- 
tence with the greatest. 

This did not mean that these demands were everywhere 
respected ; but only that in the nineteenth century they began 
to be regarded as moral principles governing political prac- 
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tice in the same way in which they governed relations be- 
ttveen individuals, between whom the proclamation of Liberal 
principles does not in fact do away with oppression and 
injury, but proclaims the existence of a right and of the duty 
to respect it. And the practical significance of these prin- 
ciples, in the sphere of international relations, appeared in the 
policy of the European Powers towards Greece, Belgium, and 
Italy ; in the moral isolation of Austria owing to her eon- 
tempt of nationality ; and in general in the growing eon- 
sciousness of the limits imposed by the existence of civilized 
nations upon expansion and conquest. The dh'ision of terri- 
tories belonging to foreign nations, which was judged by the 
eighteenth century as a question in which motives of State 
alor ■; were concerned, found itself opposed in the nineteenth 
century by a moral judgement capable of translating itself 
into political action. 

It is on these ethical and Liberal principles that inter- 
national politics are founded, rhe principic of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of another people is the first 
and most elementary recognition of national personality. It 
requires a State not only to refinin from acts of intervention, 
but also to frustrate attempts at such acts on the part of 
others. This is the positive and active side of the negative 
principle which regulated the relations between the Euro- 
pean Powers during the period when the new national States 
were growing up. 

The ideal of Liberalism in international affairs is that the 
nations should transcend the phase of political rivalry', should 
live together in peace, and, by the active and free exchange 
of economic and cultural goods, should satisfy each other’s 
needs and develop in the best way their respective talents. 
From this point of view the only justifiable kind of war is the 
national war, by which the political unification of a nation 
is brought about ; once this end is achieved, competitions and 
rivalries, though still existing, must be transferred to another 
field on which they can be more effectively resolved and 
laid to rest. A war intended to settle a commercial conflict 
between two nations is madness, because it ends by destroy- 
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ing not only that for which the parties are contending but 
more important forms of wealth ; the only form which such 
a conflict can take, given the end in view, is a competition 
leading to the triumph of (he strongest, but stimulating all 
alike to self-improvement. 

The international policy of nineteenlh-century Liberalism 
thus appeared as a great rationalistic simplification of the 
tangled skein created by motives of dynasty and State in the 
period of absolute monarchy. It was in fact only a higher 
stage of the same process of simplification which inspired the 
new relations of indis iduals witliin Society, liberated from 
the old fetters of custom and compulsion. And indeed the 
relation which Liberalism is trying to create between nation 
and nation is precisely a kind of society ; not a bureaucrati- 
cally ordered association, like that which the dominant spirit 
of democracy tried to create after the Great War, but a 
society more articulated and more free, growing up spon- 
taneously and organically out of relations subsisting less be- 
tween governments than between peoples. 

No one can fail to recognize that, Utopian though this 
concepdon is in part, the nineteenth century did see the 
growth of an active spirit of international sociability. The 
relations between peoples became more active and more fer- 
tile, the wealth of civilization became the object of wider 
mutual exchange; the spiritual originality of each nation 
found, in the new society of nations, an expression more 
truly its own and at the same time of more universal human 
significance. 

§2. NATIONALISM 

But there is a point beyond which the principles of liberty 
and equality, in their extension from the individual to the 
nation, cannot be applied. Above the individual there is a 
State, guaranteeing by its force the legal equality and freedom 
of all ; above nations organized into States, there is no higher 
safe-guarding power. Hence the freedom which with indi- 
viduals takes the shape of rights, in the case of States under- 
goes no such transformation, and may be converted by the 
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absence of any superior sanction into arbitrary action and the 
victory of the stronger. International society, -with its liberal 
and moral convictions, liable as tlicse are to issue in practical 
sanctions, certainly exercises a restraining influence upon 
outbreaks of licence ; yet the lack of a legal standard, and an 
authority expressly destined to enforce respect for it, renders 
the rights of nations precarious and often results in an appeal 
to the uncertain arbitration of the sword. 

Moreover, there is in the personality of a nation something 
less definite and more questionable than in that of an indivi- 
dual. What nation is entirely self-contained and self-suffi- 
cient, and what racial group is wholly unable to live a life 
of its own, whether through spiritual exhaustion, or through 
inclusion in a larger national complex, or because it is com- 
posed of an inextricable confusion of heterogeneous elements ? 
It is often difficult to decide. But even where it is possible, 
must It be asserted as an a.\omalic principle, that the destinies 
of a great nation, organically formed, must be at the mercy of 
trivial and fruitless national vanities bent upon diwding it? 
And where two nations claim a national right o\ er a single 
district, who ought to act as judge? 

The principle of nationality is one of those principles which 
must be accepted in the main and subject to discussion in 
detail, in the light of reasons of State. This truth was first 
realized at the time when Liberalism was at its zenith, and 
served to moderate Utopian desires and turn the attention of 
Liberals to more concrete questions. At bottom, the inter- 
national policy of Liberalism, as summed up in the idea of 
a society of nations, was the negation of a policy. Hence the 
classical maxim; ‘ Let peoples have as many points of contact 
as possible, and their governments as few as possible.’ 

But the Liberals, finding themselves in power and con- 
fronted with controversial questions, began to feel the need 
of a policy in the proper sense of the word ; and with practice 
they came to see that its main lines could only be those of the 
State — the national State, but still the State. This is similar 
to what we have seen in the case of the internal policy of 
Liberalism, which began by a negation of all State inter- 
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ferenccj in the interests of individual freedom, and ended 
by recognizing that without the State individual freedom 
vanishes. 

But the State has a tradition of its own, a peculiar ‘ reason ’ 
which often overrides a vague and uncertain national feeling. 
Thus the Liberal policy of the great European States, without 
ceasing to be guided in the main by the principle of nation- 
ality, has by degrees turned back to the historical tasks of the 
preceding period, and thus imperceptibly inverted the original 
relation between nation and State. Whereas at first it was the 
nation which imposed its tendency on the State, it now re- 
ceives it from the State, and in return only confers a richer 
nutriment of national energ)- upon the State’s expansion. 

But the inversion has not been, and could not be, the 
work of Liberalism, which confined itself to a prudent com- 
promise between the old policy of State reasons and the new 
policy of nationalities. The determining influence has been 
that of other factors, The dcvclopmesrt of democracy has 
laid fresh emphasis upon the State, and reduced the impor- 
tance of nationality by an excessive insistence upon inter- 
national and humanitarian ideals. The t ery vitality of the 
new national States, working along an opposite but converg- 
ing path, has made them increasingly dissatisfied with their 
natural boundaries and anxious to expand e\ cn to the detri- 
ment of other nations. These impulses towards an aggressive 
policy appeared at first indirectly, through commercial and 
colonial rivalries, but soon began to affect the relations 
between the States themselves. 

Thus the principle of nationality was wholly overthrown. 
Each nation erected customs barriers against the rest, and 
gave every manifestation of its own actir ity a turn hostile to 
others ; nations conceived and carried out plans of mutual 
destruction and cnslar ement. This policy found its theoreti- 
cal expression in what was called nationalism, a conception 
which, in its logical development, involves the hegemony of 
one nation over all the rest, that is, a double negation of the 
principle of nationality, by denying the nationality both of 
the subject nations and of the conquering nations, neces- 
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sarily swamped by the absorption of elements so hetero- 
geneous. In effect, the term nationalism may be replaced by 
the moie appropriate term imperialism, which expresses pre- 
cisely the idea of a supra-national State. 

In spite of appearances, then, nationalism rests not on the 
idea of the nation, but on the idea of the State : that State 
which, roused to new life and intenser activity by the acquisi- 
tion of a rich national content, has ended by subjecting this 
content to a form of its own which in the last resort oppresses 
and crushes it. 

This disastrous result appears not only in the international 
policy of nationalism, but also, still more, in internal policy, 
which assumes an autlroritarian and despotic character in 
order to subject the entire nation to the will of a handful of 
politicians. Hence the alliance of the \arious European 
nationalisms with the most reactionary parties m their reiipcc- 
tive countries ; and hence their hostility to every Liberal point 
of view, whose individualistic atomism they pretend to abhor, 
while they really fear its insistence upon a popular consent 
which they could never enjoy. 

The most t^^Dical of these nationalistic tendencies is Ger- 
man nationalism, culminating during the War in the con- 
ception of a Central European supcr-Stalc, and resting upon 
the forces of Prussian Jwthrlum. English imperialism has a 
character of its own, and shows traces of the Liberal expe- 
rience acquired during its formation. French nationalism is 
a hybrid mixture of legitimist traditions, genuinely national 
chauvinism, and a literary pose. 

The contrast between the new imperialistic attitude of the 
great European States and the old Liberal spirit of nationality 
appeared at its sharpest in the Great War, which was a 
struggle both for hegemony and for national unification. 
But the sequel of the War has not resolved the conflict be- 
tween the two principles. From this point of view, as from 
others which we are now to -consider, the crisis of Liberalism 
is not yet over. 
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§ I. THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE CRISI S 

T he account of the development of modern Liberalism 
given in the first and second parts of the present work 
has already laid bare the factors of the profound crisis which, 
beginning in the hour of triumph of the Liberal State, the 
State which seemed about to satisfy all the demands of free- 
dom, increased constantly though imperceptibly in gravity, 
till, in our own days, it appears almost irreparable. This 
cri sis has long been concealcd_by the survival of outward 
forms and historical institutions created by freedom, veiling 
an internal decay beneath an unbroken surface, and its whole 
gravity only appeared when finally the evil reached the sur- 
face and destroyed or decomposed certain parts of this also. 
The alarm which then broke out was the riiore violent in pro- 
portion as the previous confidence had been careless and 
complete ; the first exaggeration, as often, led to the second, 
its opposite in everything except the insufficiency of its 
grounds. 

We shall here attempt a calm and accurate diagnosis of 
the case, by the analytical methods of a physician who ex- 
amines all the limbs, even those which seem least affected by 
the symptoms of disease ; for in the political organism, no 
less than in the physiological, everything is connected with 
everything else. ^ 

Let us begin with the simplest elements of European 
Liberalism, which, as we know, 'aTe The economic^ Here we 
have distinguished two forms, or rather two general types of 
Liberal outlook ^d institutions, the one basedjshiefly upon 
l and, th e other.ion industry. The first, to which in its most 
complexjiistorical structure we have alternatively given the 
name of continental, has its oi%in in the economic and legal 
institution of modem or bourgeois property, growing up by 
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degrees in the age of the great monarchies, but universalized 
and codified by the French Revolution. The fundamental 
principle of this Liberalism is the independence of the free 
landowner, expressed through constitutional guaraiitism, 
local self-goverpment, and unpaid political and administra- 
tive functions. "^ts best liistoiical manifestations arc the 
French constitutionalism of the Restoration and the age of , 
Louis-Philippe, and that of the Right in Italian history. 
These two currents of Liberalism draw their inspiration from 
the English Liberalism of the eighteenth century, trans- 
formed and purged of its particularism and feudalism by the 
great bourgeois experience of the Revolution. 

Now during t he seco nd half of the nineteenth century the 
economic and political independence of the "landowners was 
compromised and undermined by a number of convergent 
causes, ^irst and foremost, the great development of indus- 
try progressively diminished the relative importance oflandec 
property. Granted the protectionistic character generally 
assumed by continental industrialism, agricultural interests 
are either sacrificed by tariffs intended to support industry 
in an artificial and parasitic situation, as in Italy, or else they 
join hands with industry to impose upon themselves the bond 
of a common protectionism, as in France and Germany 
This second case is equally fatal to the Liberal spirit of the 
landowners, though they preserve much of their origina 
power by compromise and adaptation. They learn from theii 
rivals and allies, the manufacturers, to consider the State a: 
an instrument which they can control in order to secure theii 
own selfish interests. They lose their character as a disin 
terested and governing general class; their sense of auto- 
nomy and their power of criticism diminish; and the idea o 
power takes in their minds the place of the idea of freedom. 

To this fundamental consideration others may be added 
derived from the great progress in agricultural method; 
effected during the nineteenth century. The industrializ^or 
of a gricultur e, which has proved so beneficial to the economic 
life of Europe, has from a political point of view lowered thf 
quality of the governing class. The tendency to assimilati 
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the status of land to that of personal property, already dis- 
played by the French Revolution, has been so aceelerated 
by the overpowering influence of industrialism, that land 
has become entirely detached from the personality of the 
landlord, with which it was once indissolubly united ; it has 
consequently lost that peculiar force which it owed to a life 
spent in constant and unremitting contact with the soiL 
As Fourier’s ideal of joint-stock property in land was pro- 
gressively realized ; as all the traditional barriers which hin- 
dered and retarded the alienation of landed property, the 
relaxation of regulations concerning the rotation of crops, 
the precarious character of tenants’ rights, and so forth, 
were by degrees broken doun ; land, which in the past had 
been a force tending to mould character, was drawn into the 
vortex of modem inditidualism ; and since, owing to its 
natural resistance, it could not keep pace with the move- 
ment, it has ended by becoming a dead weight. ^Its great 
educational value has been for the most part lost ; the land- 
owner has lost his love for his property, owing to the fact that 
he can at any time convert it into cash that can be other- 
wise and more profitably invested; its essential and per- 
manent demands have been subordinated to the momentary 
interests of a temporary' owner; in a word, agriculture has be- 
come a minor form of investment for capital, among the least 
popular because among the slowest to yield a return.' Landed 
property once reduced to the status of a personal possession, 
its old-established political character has waned, till finally 
the sense of an unpaid public function inherently bound up 
with the rights of the landowner has entirely disappeared. 

The invasion of agriculture by industrialism has had the 
further consequence of creating a vast agricultural prole- 
tariate, without connexions or interests in a soil whose very 
fruits do not belong to it ; and has dius fostered crude and 
ill-considered hopes of socializing and nationalizing land, 
which have greatly contributed to the precarious condition 
of property and everything that depends upon it. 

Another fundamental cause of the political crisis of the 
landowning class is bound up with the nature of continental 
Eea 
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Liberalism. As we have seen, it regards property as an in- 
tegral part of human personality ; it therefore demands the 
extension of such rights to an ever-increasing number of in- 
dividuals. Formally, this principle is unassailable, except at 
the cost of falling back into the old divisions of estate and 
denying a priori to a majority of human beings the power and 
the right to rise, by their own labour, to the status of a 
complete personality. The practical result of this principle 
has been the democratization of landed property ; which, 
beginning with the French Revolution, has proceeded with- 
out intermission to the present day. But, as the soil has been 
broken up into more and more minute fractions, the political 
character of the agricultural classes has concurrently lost its 
distinguishing features. Burke may have been exaggerating 
when he said that the political influence of land is indis- 
solubly bound up with the existence of great estates; but it 
is certainly the case that without properties of some size, the 
owners can possess neither economic independence nor the 
peculiar /orma mentis of the landlord. If properties are too 
small, their owners’ minds turn to other preoccupations, pro- 
fessions, or employments, and the cultivation of the land 
becomes a subsidiary occupation. In this way they lose in- 
terest in all essentially agricultural problems, and bring with 
them into public life an outlook formed by the experiences 
and demands of their chief occupation. An excessive econo- 
mic subdivision of the land pulverizes it politically ; it be- 
comes less and less able to resist the aggressive forces of in- 
dustry and finance, acting through great concentrated masses, 
and usurping, even in mainly agricultural countries, a dis- 
proportionate share of public power. 

' No doubt, this democratization has some good results ; 
above aD, the creation of a great class of small landownmg 
cultivators. But up to now this class has done very little to 
express itself economically and socially ; its dispersion over 
the face of the country, its lack of the spirit of association, its 
absorption in agricultural work, render it all but deaf to the 
call of politics. It is a reservoir for the future rather than 
a force now in action, x 
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It may easily be inferred from the foregoing reflections that 
agricultural Libcralismj which formerly could rest upon a 
true governing class, has decayed by degrees, partly through 
the external pressure of industrialism, partly through the in- 
ternal crisis of landed property. To-day things have reached 
the point where, even in agricultural countries, the land is 
hardly represented at all, at least under its own name, in 
political assemblies ; and instead of bestowing its own pecu- 
liar form on public life, it receives from it an indirect and 
reflected form due to the influence of its own more or less 
distant offspring, the so-called liberal professions, which, 
springing up and growing as they have done on the margin 
of landed property, have ended by inverting the original 
relation of dependence, and exerting over the land an arbi- 
trary and often unintelligent tyranny. 

A different character attaches to the crisis of that in- 
dustrial Liberalism which has been most conspicuously exem- 
plified in nineteenth-century England, and has thence spread 
to the continent, and imparted something of its outlook to 
the classes that control certain exporting industries. Of this 
form of Liberalism, the policy of free trade is only a partial 
expression, confined to a single aspect of industrial activity ; 
its ideal centre lies in the personality of the independent 
entrepreneur, who by his initiative and his unremitting and 
unprejudiced toil broke up the rigid fabric of the medieval 
artisan system, swept aside the relics of feudalism, and finally 
created political forms and institutions appropriate to himself. 

But the free entrepieneur in his turn was a passing figure on 
the stage of history. He brought about the transformation 
of small industries into great, and was destined to disappear 
as soon as his work was complete. With the coming of great 
industry, isolated individual initiative yielded to the new 
demand for co-ordination and organization. Competition 
was replaced by the solidarity of the trust. The individual 
effort by which single enterprises were capitalized was suc- 
ceeded by the methodical and mechanical canalization of 
capital through the banking system. Production and its pro- 
ducts became increasingly impersonal; the manufacturer 
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became an employee in a business now extending far beyond 

his personality. 

The formation and the character of great modern jomt- 
stock companies provide inestimable documents of the pro- 
cess by which capitalism and industrialism lose in individual 
tone what they gain in extension and connexion. The 
modern company is an authoritarian and bureaucratic State 
in embryo, with its courts, its hierarchies, and its skilfully 
designed machinery for distributing over the whole mass the 
living force accumulated at its centre. And the Stale itself, 
the political State par excellence, comes to model itself upon the 
new form of business ; it appears as the supreme synthesis of 
productive forces, the way to which is prepared by the in- 
creasingly universal connexions uniting these forces to one 
another, and destined in its turn to take the part of a distri- 
^ butor in international economic Society. Thus the industrial 
classes, which formally saw in tlie State something hostile or 
at least foreign to their work, come to sec in it their strongest 
ally, able to create prosperity for certain industries out of 
next to nothing, and to provide them with new markets. 
They yield themselves willingly to the encroachments of the 
State's power, which save them tlic trouble of self-develop- 
ment and self-improvcmcnt in order to live, and ensure them 
a life often degraded to the status of a courtier’s, but pro- 
sperous and tranquil. The aggressive Liberalism of the past 
is replaced by nationalism and imperialism, creating lords 
of finance and industry, lords no less than those of ancient 
feudalism. 

This movement of unification and concentration, proceed- 
ing from above, corresponds with a similar movement begin- 
ning from below, by the work ofindustrial democracy ; which, 
opposed though it is to capitalism, is compelled to obey the 
same synthetic and organic laws, and the same impulse to- 
wards the capture and exploitation of the State. If it were 
necessary to provide a conclusive proof that the class struggle 
has a striedy social and non-political character, and that the 
politicaLsphere reunites the elements which are divided in 
society,'it would suffice to reflect on the close affinity which 
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connects the plutocratic policy of imperialism and national- 
ism with the democratic policy of Socialism. In both cases 
the policy consists in making tlie State an instrument of 
economic exploitation and political dictatorship, and thus^ 
reviving the ancient forms of absolutism, turned to a new end. 

Beneath the converging force of these two pressures, exer- 
cised from above and from beneath by industrial Society, 
Liberal individualism finds itself all but crushed. But even 
so there are certain resistances tending not altogether un- 
successfully to counteract tlie pressure and create a more free 
environment. Not all industries are equally concerned in the 
rigid solidarity of the industrial system ; some of the greatest, 
such as the cotton industry in England and the silk industry 
in Italy, have a capacity for independent development and 
are not only in no way indebted to State protectionism, but 
are even impaired by a tariff system which, connecting them 
indirectly with industries of a more parasitic kind, neutra- 
lizes their natural advantages. For this reason they form a 
strong centre of resistance for Liberalism and the tradition of 
free trade. 

Further, the tendency to unification and centralization 
does not act with equal strength in all branches of industrial 
activity. On the contrary, it is found that while the produc- 
tion of raw materials, such as steel and coal, becomes more 
uniform, that of manufactures properly so called becomes 
more diversified and individualized. Hence it is not true that 
standardized and centralized great industry absorbs medium 
and small industry, whose structure is more individualistic 
and its movement more free ; in a certain sense it actually 
facilitates its development, by offering it raw or semi-raw 
materials upon which it can employ a highly specialized and 
differentiated activity. Thus, if on the one hand the centri- 
petal tendency of heavy industry destroys the autonomy of 
the individual business, on the other hand the centrifugal 
force of specialized production reintroduces a rich variety of 
industrial organisms, whose importance consists in the auto- 
nomy of their initiative and the originality of their various 
products. Thus reappears the figure of the free entrepreneur. 
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whose business is closely bound up with his personality and 
whose success depends on inventive talent, conscientious 
execution, and the selective function of competition, leading 
to technical improvements and the adaptation of products to 
the consumer’s taste, rather than on an arbitrary protection 
by the State, which in this field proves wholly impotent. 

But here, too, as in the case of the small and medium land- 
owning farmer, there is a reservoir of Liberalism for the 
future, rather than a power now in action. To-day, the eco- 
nomic forces which still dominate political life are those of 
heavy industry and high finance, in close mutual relation. 
Specialized manufactures, though representing the great 
majority of interests and activities in the total mass of pro- 
duction, exert an altogether inadequate influence on the 
control of public affairs, and are overwhelmed by the cen- 
tralized industries, which control the most important ele- 
ments of the political machine : finance, the press, and the 
government itself. 

In conclusion, when we consider the economic situation in 
all its elements, agricultural and industrial, we find that it 
presents this paradox ; a vast number of potential Liberal 
forces, diffused throughout the social organism, but unable 
as yet to find a political expression adequate to their extent, 
and serving to support an economic and political super- 
structure in great part parasitic, which suppresses them, im- 
poverishes them, and keeps them prisoner. And this is pre- 1 
cisely the most characteristic feature of the crisis affecting 
the forces of Liberalism : it is not that they are exhausted or 
destroyed, but that they are suppressed and imprisoned. 
Their vitality is proved by the very fact that in spite of 
adverse circumstances they survive, and support not only 
themselves but the forces which exploit them. Oppressed 
though they are by the weight of the State, they support this 
weight by their own strength. Yet they are no helots ; sub- 
jection and exploitation make them restive ; and they have 
not lost the power of reasserting themselves when the tyranny 
under which they are labouring becomes still wider and more 
arbitrary. 
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§ Q. THE POLITICAL CRISIS 

These economic elements in the crisis of Liberalism have 
an indirect action ; they work by modifying the social struc- 
ture of the middle classes, on which Liberalism is essentially 
based. During the period when the middle classes were in- 
creasing in strength, tlieir central position gave them an 
advantage, because it enabled them to attract elements both 
from above and from below, and, once consolidated, to confer 
stability on the whole fabric. 'But it became a disadvantage 
when industrial evolution polarized the interests of Society, 
and gave rise to a reverse attractive tendency towards the 
extremes of plutocracy and social democracy. Thus began 
a slow but constant erosion of the middle classes, whose frag- 
ments were thrown by this centrifugal action partly into the 
proletariate, and partly into the new bourgeois aristocracy, 
leaving the central nucleus reduced both in bulk and in 
coherence. 

The effects of this erosion on the entire moral and political 
structure of the middle classes have been incalculable. The 
chief characteristic of their spirit from the time of the French 
Revolution onward was a profound consciousness pf the 
universality of their social and political funedom' Sieyes 
said that the Third Estate was the nation ; and tfiis was true, 
not in the sense that no other classes except the bourgeoisie 
existed, but in the sense that the bourgeois forms of economic 
activity, legal feeling, and political organization, were valid 
for all classes, offering to each class opportunities of action 
commensurate with its strength, freedom of competition and 
opposition, and a guarantee of legality and justice. The 
Liberalism of the middle classes, at the period of their greatest 
expansion, expresses precisely this universality, which con- 
verts their particularistic quality, as an economic class, into 
the quality of a political governing class. The true greatness 
of this Liberalism appeared in the innumerable cases in which 
the bourgeoisie was able to postpone or even to sacrifice its 
own private interests to the public good, and accept the ver- 
dict of freedom even when given against itself. 
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This universalistic capacity of the middle classes has ex- 
pressed itself in two main forms, corresponding to the two 
fundamental t)-pes of function which make up the activity 
of the State : one legal and one political. As we have already 
seen, the idea of the State of rights, implying in its most 
elementary significance a single law for all citizens, to what- 
ever class they belong, is characteristic of the nineteenth- 
century bourgeoisie. In the political sphere, this same demand 
takes the practical form of the parliamentary system, giving all 
parties an opportunity of undertaking the government of the 
State, and providing in the opposition a means of ensuring 
that the governing party for the time being shall govern in 
the interests of all citizens. 

Now the crisis of the middle classes, in its deeper aspect 
and motive, is a crisis of the legal and political consciousness, 
a weakening of the two main props of the Liberal regime, ‘ 
Here appears the indirect influence of the economic crisis. 
Feeling itself threatened by the rise of other classes, the 
bourgeoisie has reacted by opposing to them a class conscious- 
ness of its own, no less particularistic than theirs, with the 
inevitable result that from a general class it becomes a merely 
economic class. In order to live it has been compelled to lose, 
or at any rate to impair, what made its life worth living. 
History shows that as soon as social competition becomes 
aggressive, as soon as democracy and Socialism become 
threatening, the Liberal bomgeoisie stiffens into an attitude of 
defence to preserve its own private interests, and uses the 
power of the State, which is the power of the whole com- 
munity, to har the road to its opponents and secure its own 
conquests. • 

This is a necessity, not a crime. But once the selfish instinct 
of conservation has been aroused, it is reinforced by contact 
with other forms of selfishness, asserting themselves against 
it. Thus {he bourgeoisie has felt not only the attack, but the 
spiritual influence, of its opponents : it has learned to think 
of the State as an instrument to serve its own ends ; of govern- 
ment as a business committee of the class in,power ; and of 
the legal system as a means of domination, "ffistorical mate- 
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rialism, originally a theory of one contending party, has 
become an article of belief for all, and has conferred its own 
character and direction upon the struggle. In this sense it is 
profoundly true that the nineteenth century saw the triumph 
of historical materialism, it did see the degradation of all 
moral, legal, and political values to an economic level, a 
perversion of all criteria to the ends of selfish and material 
interests. 

This degradation is perceptible without distinction of party 
throughout the political atmosphere of the last few decades. 
Economic and social determinism has been regarded as the 
final and crowning expression of science; progress as a 
mechanical fact, depending more upon machines than on the 
consciousness of man ; all human activity as something col- 
lective, anonymous, impersonal ; freedom, responsibility, in- 
dividuality, as mere academic abstractions. Above all, all 
institutions and values of a universal character have been 
profoundly affected by an economic particularism, which 
has impaired their inner ideality and made it seem the 
hypocritical cloak of a narrow and selfish reality. Thus the 
conviction that the legal system, instead of a universal safe- 
guard of social life, was a weapon for holding the masses in 
subjection was bound to emerge from the sphere of abstract 
theory into that of practice and express itself in legislative 
and judicial action. Thus arose a dangerous spirit of par- 
tiality, which has corrupted the legal sense of the governing 
classes and has justified the criticisms and suspicions of their 
opponents. In our civilized Europe, the law rarely conde- 
scends to assert the rights of the poor and the weak ; in 
general, it is the apanage of the rich and powerful. And 
if the disinherited classes are still allowed a few crumbs of 
private right, public rights are entirely forbidden them. We 
need only remember that the most elementary liberties of 
the majority of citizens are almost everywhere at the mercy 
of the executive power. 

Is it strange then that many people think of right and 
might as synonymous, and try to assert their own rights by 
force? This leads to the formation of as many conflicting 
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standards of social life as there are groups of social forces, 
instead of a single standard. The laws, instead of serving to 
decide the conflict, become the object of contention ; from 
the safeguard of all parties alike, they become the weapon of 
a faction. Here lies the real gravity of the degradation of the 
legal system to an economic level, and at the same time the 
reason for the bitterness of modern social conflicts, which, 
precisely because all universal standards have been over- 
thrown, cannot be moderated and controlled by principles 
belonging to a higher and unchallenged sphere. 

•This eclipse of legal consciousness has not come about 
equally everywhere. There are peoples in which the sense of 
rights is not only livelier and more alert, but has spread from 
class to class through an uninterrupted tradition, diminishing 
the shock and friction of their conflict. This is the case with 
the English people, and to a certain extent the German, 
Elsewhere a genuine legal tradition has failed to establish 
itself, and the historical rise of new classes has been marked 
by sharp revolutionary movements, each dislocating the 
former legal system, and encouraging the dangerous belief 
that law is the mere property of a class, and must follow the 
fortunes of that class. This implies that classes stand to one 
another not in any permanent legal relation but in a crude 
state of nature. These experiences and this belief are charac- 
teristic of the Latin peoples. 

•'This is one of the most serious aspects of the crisis of 
Liberalism. Without a higher and universal law, and without 
the widespread consciousness of this law, there can be no 
freedom, either for the individual or for the social group, but 
only servitude and caprice. -The lack or weakness of legal 
sense in a people only becomes manifest in periods of transi- 
tion, in contact with a hostile and intractable reality. Tlus 
is why our own age, simply because it is an age of social crisis, 
is being shaken by a profound legal crisis. 

The political crisis is only a further development of the 
same psychological process which has subverted the legal 
system of Liberalism, and is due to the same causes. If govern- 
ment is not in the public interest, but in the private interest 
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of classes or of parties degraded into the expression of classrt, 
the goal of political activity can only be the conquest of the 
State by this or that group. Thus the political conflict, in- 
stead of issuing in the conquest of individual and social 
forces by the State, its striedy Liberal function, assumes a 
character and end of precisely opposite character ; with what 
a disastrous effect upon all political values, we can see not 
only by inference, but by observation. 

These extreme consequences of the degradation which the 
political conflict has undergone have been sufiicientiy illus- 
trated in the foregoing pages. Here we may examine another 
and commoner case, far removed from this limit, but dedu- 
cible from the same premisses. When none of the political 
groups expressing the particularism of social interests has the 
power and skill to suppress or frustrate the claims of the rest 
and to conquer the State single-handed, the result is a 
compromise. • The various groups claim a proportional share 
of the government, as if the State were a piece of private 
property divisible among individuals. This is the principle 
underlying coalition governments, which are by degrees 
taking the place of party governments regulated by the classi- 
cal system of constitutional opposition, 

Coalitionism has been an historical necessity, which no 
European nation has escaped ; none the less, its influence on 
their political education has been thoroughly bad. A party 
government, criticized by an opposition, is a responsible 
government. It brings out the best elements of the political 
class expressing itself through the government, and, since the 
continuance of its power depends upon the quality and suc- 
cess of its work, and because its opponents will one day in- 
evitably succeed it in ofBce, there is some guarantee that the 
work of governing will be carried out in the interests of all. 
Further, the conflict of opinions and tendencies throws light 
on every aspect of the political situation, and discussion 
assumes a complete and organic character. In such a school 
political talent is formed and revealed ; abilities are specia- 
lized ; and there is a general heightening of political intelli- 
gence in the country, which takes an indirect part in the 
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parliamentary struggle by means of the press, political meet- 
ings, and elections. 

These advantages, in which the principal values of political 
freedom are summed up, are largely lost in a coalition govern- 
ment ; where, since all have a share and an interest in public 
work, no one is in a position to observe and criticize ; indeed, 
a tendency grows up to forgive each other’s faults and to 
assume a corporate responsibility indistinguishable in effect 
from universal irresponsibility. -The alternation of parties, 
which brings out the best elements in each, is replaced by 
a succession of personalities, each asserting a right or at any 
rate a legitimate claim to a share of olBcc ; this leads to the 
invasion of the political stage by schemers and incompetents, 
to say no worse, and the inevitable and progressive deteriora- 
tion of the political class. One might at least suppose that 
a coalition government, being a compromise between con- 
flicting interests, might last longer and provide a greater 
continuity of public service ; but in practice the opposite is 
the case, because, given the narrowly personal grounds for 
the succession of individuals holding office, the impatience 
with which each awaits his turn precipitates crises, and 
makes them at once more arbitrary and trivial in their cause 
and more serious in their efTect. 

Politics thus become a game, or at best an alchemy, devoid 
of all seriousness and dignity. To justify rapid changes and 
to satisfy individual vanities and ambitions, programmes and 
parties are improvised which need never have existed, but, 
once existing, lay serious burdens upon the country. And the 
country is soon convinced that the game is not worth the 
candle ; its healthier and more industrious elements hold 
aloof from public life, leaving it a prey to professional politi- 
cians, who thus form an unedifying society whose smaller 
members live parasitically on the greater, while the tone of 
political life as a whole is degraded by the mutual influence 
of great and small, its centre and circumference. 

We said that coalitionism was a necessary evil. It is neces- 
sary] ust because the political consciousness has been degraded 
into a guardian of economic, or even frankly business, in- 
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terests. If public life is only a mechanical combination of 
private interests, it is bound to fall apart into infinitesimal 
particles whose temporary cohesion can produce only a kind 
of mud. But, here too, forces of resistance arc at work, whose 
effect is such as to justify a hope that the political crisis of 
Liberalism is not irreparable. 

In England, where party government has taken firm root 
through an experience extending over centuries, and where 
the political consciousness has never wholly lost sight of the 
universality of governmental functions, a process of laborious 
readjustment is now taking place, due to the appearance of 
a third party disturbing the traditional two-party system. The 
first attempt at a solution was to attach no definite function 
to the third party, which till lately was the Labour Party, 
and is now the Liberal ; the second in numerical strength 
undertaking by itself the function of constitutional opposi- 
tion. But this formal solution was only the first step towards 
a more t.jdical simplification, absorbing the third party into 
the other two. According to the most fanatical believers in 
the two-party system, the result is to be the disappearance of 
the Liberal Party, which is weaker than the others, and whose 
affinities might permit the transference of its energies in part 
to the Conservative side, in part to that of Labour. Thus the 
antithesis between the conseivative and progressive forces of 
society would be reasserted in its simplest and strictest form. 

This solution is exaggerated, impracticable, and, if it could 
be effected, harmful. Apart from the fact that the Liberal 
Party seems an unconscionable time in dying, it must be 
observed that the reduction of political forces to two groups 
and no more, in presence of tlie serious social conflicts of our 
age, would result in a ruthless struggle for the control of the 
State, or in otlier words a degradation of tire political struggle 
into a social conflict, a subordination of parties to economic 
classes. As we already know, the great merit of the Liberal 
State is that the division between its parties cuts across the 
division of classes, transcends their rigid barriers, and redis- 
tributes social forces by means of an independent series of 
political distinctions ; so that the struggle between the classes 
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emerges into poKtical life, which is the life of the State, with 
its bitterness already tempered and its combatants already 
prepared for compromise and peace. But if the political 
world is to repeat in its own parties the divisions of the 
classes, it can only provide a field for a disastrous reduplica- 
tion of the social conflict, whose only termination can now 
be the defeat of one combatant and the dictatorship of the 
victor. In these circumstances, an intermediate body capable 
of withstanding social pressure, and of leading the parties back 
to their normal political function, performs a valuable service. 

The tendency of continental peoples is in the opposite 
direction, towards an indefinite multiplication of small politi- 
cal parties. These parties arc modelled upon the particu- 
larism of interests, and end by losing their way in a maze of 
personal rivalries and ambitions. This tendency is as harm- 
ful as the other, because it deprives the parties of all ideal 
content, and all ability to rise to universal views and activi- 
ties. A better political education, together with direct expe- 
rience of the irreparable injury inflicted upon public life by 
the confusion of all political parties in a single government, 
condemning it to impotence, might result in a beneficent 
simplification and reduction of numbers. The continent of 
Europe, owing to the complexity of its social structure and 
historical traditions, can never imitate the extreme simplicity 
of the English party system ; but it can resist the destructive 
particularism which is invading its public consciousness, by 
encouraging in its parties a sense of the universality of their 
mission, and directing their activity along the main lines of 
development essential to political life. A degree of coalition- 
ism will always be inevitable ; but instead of a static and 
stagnant union of wholly disparate forces, annihilating criti- 
cism and blunting political sensibility in rulers and ruled, 
there may be partial coalitions, tolerably homogeneous and 
uniform, into groups like that of the Right, the Left, the 
Centre, and so forth, each able to function as a single party 
sufficiently to permit the revival of that interaction between 
government and opposition which the spirit of Liberalism 
demands. 
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This is not an arbitrary supposition of our own ; the politi- 
cal experience of to-day points unmistakably towards some 
such conclusion. The advantages which it offers are great. 
A larger grouping of similar political tendencies and policies 
leads the constituent elements to realize the relations between 
them and the common function which they are called upon 
to fulfil ; in this way they modify, correct, and elevate what- 
ever in them was due to narrow selfishness. This process 
demonstrates that there are good grounds for hoping that the 
political education of the governing classes may improve ; and 
guarantees the permanence of those Liberal forms, methods, 
and institutions, which at the present stage in the history of 
civilization are the best fruits as yet produced by human 
genius in the sphere of political relations. 



VII 

CONCLUSION 

T he conclusion of the foregoing analysis is that the crisis 
of Liberalism, grave and deep-seated as it is, is not so 
irreparable as it may appear to superficial observer^ and 
impatient heirs. ‘ 

The historian has no gift of prophecy ; and we shall abstain 
from conjecture about the future, halting on its threshold, 
and leaving to politicians the task of preparing new material 
for the continuation of this history. As we write the crisis is 
still in being, and the true conclusion of our work is a per- 
ception of the vital struggle in which Liberalism is so deeply 
involved. 

Yet many elements of the future arc already in the making ; 
in the very crisis of the disease, the healthy energies of the 
organism are seen at work. For this reason we may legiti- 
mately indulge in a brief final survey, to collect the scattered 
elements of life that have emerged from our narration and 
bring them to a focus of hope and encouragement, without 
transcending the proper sphere of history. 

For us, the men of to-day, any confidence in the \itality 
of the forms and institutions created by Liberalism in the 
course of its development depends upon the conviction that 
represents an imperishable value, because identical with the 
value of that spiritual activity which develops out of itself 
'and draws from itself its laws, its standards, and its destiny. 
^Even if the historical and contingent manifestations of 
Liberalism must pass away, this fundamental conviction 
gives us full assurance that freedom can never lose the power 
of creating for itself new paths, new forms, and new institu- 
tions.J We see by experience that in every branch of human 
activity fr^dom is an essential condition of development and 
progress. Without freedom, religious faith degenerates into 
a paralysing and servile submission ; science congeals into 
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dogma ; art shrivels into imitation ; the production of econo- 
mic tvcalth declines ; and the life of human society sinks to 
the level of animal society. Freedom is an expansive force, 
differentiating itself and propagating itself in its effects, to 
each of which it gives a tone of novelty and originality, which 
is the tone of the spirit, tire distinctive mark of the individual. 

But together with this expansive tendency, freedom also 
displays the opposite tendency to return to its own source, 
to criticize and reflect upon its own activity. All free action 
involves the ideal assumption of something opposed to itself, 
which trains the mind in reflection and criticism, and rouses 
it to a sense of its oivn responsibilit)'. Only one who is free is 
able to render an account of his own acts cither to himself 
or to another ; only one who is free can distinguish good and 
evil, deserve reward and punishment, know sin and repen- 
tance, raise the contingency of his own being to the uni- 
versality of the moral law. Liberty is at once a spur and a 
check, an advance and a return ; the whole life of the spirit 
issues from it and flows back into it. 

From the eternal fountain-head of moral liberty flow, in 
modem times, the liberties of the individual. Their inner 
significance far transcends the abstractly individualistic 
banner under which they were won ; indeed, they display 
a progrcssi\’c effort on the part of the inditidual to extend 
his sphere of action, and to liberate, that is, to spiritualize, 
an es er-incrcasing portion of the world of his experience and 
his labour. In this process, an ever-increasing self is achiev- 
ing liberty, and with this liberty a prodigiously increased 
vitality and development — a self which takes the form of con- 
sciousness, thought, speech, action, the family, property, 
association, class, and society ; which, in short, becomes coex- 
tensive with the whole kingdom of man. Thus civil and social 
liberties arc only the further development of individual liber- 
ties, and political liberties are their sequel and their crown. 
By liberating the State from the ancient bonds of servitude 
and compulsion, and by making it the highest expression of 
self-government, the modern individual is merely affirming 
his own nature in all its fullness. 

Ffz 
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Arrived at this point, might it not be said that freedom, 
having now fulfilled its function, and having no higher goal 
at which to aim, should retire from the stage of history, and 
give place to passive mechanism and the conservatism of 
routine? 

Such a view would be tenable only if the fruits of liberty 
could be preserved otherwise than by liberty, and if their 
preservation were not in reality a perpetual creation. But 
further, the liberation of the natural world, and of the passive 
elements in human nature, by the energy of spirit, is very far 
from complete; it might be described as barely begun. It 
has been hitherto the priwlege of a few, who have completed 
within themselves, intensively, the entire process of human 
emancipation ; extensively considered, much remains to be 
done, since the majority of human beings are very far from 
having achieved a genuinely human level of existence, and 
a share in the gifts and burdens of a free spiritual life. 

From this point of view, all the social and political forms 
of experience which, in their immediate expression, are in- 
consistent with Liberalism, may be regarded as indirect ele- 
ments of liberty ; as means, often misguided, yet always use- 
ful by way of experiment and nductio ad abitirdvm, for bringing 
within the orbit of civilization forces languishing or slumber- 
ing outside it. We have found a Liberal significance of this 
kind in the great modern movement of democracy. Social- 
ism, nationalism, and organized religion. This discovery 
gives some degree of assurance that compulsion and liberty, 
matter and spirit, do not lie on the same ideal plane, and do 
not represent two alternatives in a choice which is left to 
historical contingencies ; but that, of these two terms, one is 
subordinate to the other, and serves only to distinguish rest 
from movement, the pause from the rhythm, the episode 
from the drama. 

This assurance is confirmed by a summary review of the 
history which we have already narrated. All the various 
forms of political Society, arising and developing in the nine- ^ 
.teenth century, have been the creatures of liberty. Without 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of association, neither : 
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democracy, nor Socialism, nor nationalism, nor any of their 
infinite varieties, could have arisen. Their luxuriant growth 
is a living proof of the power of human freedom to propagate 
and expand through its products, to create a rich variety of 
forms, institutions, and attitudes, to intensify the rhythm of 
historical life. But at the same time, it is also a proof of the 
lofty impartiality with which the Liberal spirit distributes its 
gifts, to the enrichment even of those who spurn and deny 
them. The shadow which breaks the light is itself the crea- 
ture of light. 

But if freedom has produced this rich, conflicting, and 
tumultuous variety, nothing but freedom can govern the 
relations between its parts and direct its internal conflicts 
towards a higher end. This means that the simultaneous 
presence of discordant social and political formations, far 
from superseding the method of Liberalism, renders it more 
appropriate and necessary. It is to the common interest that 
no original voice should be silenced, that opposing qualities 
should be moderated by their very opposition, and that the 
triumph of a doctrine should depend upon its spontaneous 
ability to assert itself in competition with others, thus con- 
tributing to the improvement of these also. Take away free- 
dom, and the struggle degenerates into oppression, caprice 
on the part of the victor, and servitude on the part of the 
vanquished ; and servitude in its turn nourishesa false and 
degraded sense of freedom, issuing in the savagery of the 
revolted slave. 

Now, owing to the irresistible operation of civil society 
itself, the method of Liberalism is begiiming by degrees to 
influence the outlook even of those organizations which 
seem most resolutely hostile to it. We have seen this ten- 
dency at work in Socialism and Catholicism, in which the 
necessities of political life have triumphed over theoretical 
bigotry, and have ended by introducing new and transform- 
ing elements into the theories themselves. The educational 
power of the Liberal method lies precisely in the fact that 
it saps and destroys the sense of dogmatic self-sufficiency and 
the attitude of suspicion towards views opposed to one s 
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own ; thus it opens the mind to new ideas, reveals profound 
elements of truth in the views of opponents, and creates a be- 
lief in the possibility of a higher co-operation in all activities, 
a hidden harmony in all discords. In this way pride is tem- 
pered by humility, and confidence learns to rest not on con- 
tingent and transient individuals but on the superior indivi- 
duality of the spirit which embraces and redeems them all. 

The vitality of the Liberal method offers an assurance for 
the future of a party whose particular function is to safeguard 
and promote the spirit of liberty in the whole. Clearly, this 
function cannot be a monopoly ; simply because Liberalism, 
formerly incarnate in a mere fraction, distinguished by 
privileges of economic and cultural welfare, has spread by 
degrees through the whole of Society, and has become, 
through the creation of a Liberal go\ crnracnl and State, the 
virtual possession of all. None the less, there are certain 
social classes, which by their central position, and their 
power of mediating and balancing the opposed forces of 
economic society, are peculiarly called to represent and ex- 
press the demands of the general body of citizens. 

*• These middle classes have been in recent times, through 
the causes considered in die preceding chapter, submerged and 
almost crushed by forces converging upon them from above 
and from below, gigantically increased by the violence of the 
Industrial Revolution and the consequent over-emphasis on 
the function of production. In this way they have lost much 
of their ability to direct social and political progress, and are 
now carried along by the current rather than controlling it. 
The Liberal parties have everywhere suffered a serious re- 
verse ; and even if they survive their reverses, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they will never recover their former prestige ; 
either because new forces have established their right to 
exist, or because, as we have said, the original motive of 
Liberalism has become a wider thing than any party pro- 
gramme. 

But their power of reviving and shaking off their present 
deeadence is more than a well-grounded hope ; it is a fact 
already beginning to assert itself. We have observed, in our 
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examination of the economic aspects of the Liberal crisis^e 
increasing growth of new middle classes, equidistant from 
the great capitalistic boutgeoisie and the proletariate, due to 
the c\ er-increasing specialixation of industrial and agricul- 
tural actiwty, and destined to play a part somewhat analo- 
gous to that formerly played by the bowgeoisie as a whole in 
its relation to the aristocracy and the lower classes. These 
classes have as yet no political expression commensurate with 
their real importance ; but they are bound to find one before 
long, in order to resist encroachment upon both frontiers of 
their own provinc^ 

The potential forces upon which a reorganized Liberal 
party might draw arc by no means exhausted when we have 
mentioned the new recruits to Liberalism from the spheres of 
industry and agriculture. It would be necessary to add both 
the innumerable branches of the professional and commer- 
cial classes and the aristocracy of labour in its more highly 
specialized forms. All these elements play a mediating and 
therefore Liberal part in Society ; not only as producers of 
economic goods and services, but also as consumers, in which 
capacity they are interested in limiting the interference of 
the great industrial and financial organizations in the econo- 
mic policy of the State, and promoting internal and inter- 
national competition. Hitherto our society, well organized 
in the interest of production, has been very badly organized 
with reference to consumption ; tlie great mass of consumers 
has no influence upon public policy comparable to its actual 
importance. Thus a lack of equilibrium has arisen, harmful 
in the last resort to production itself, because depriving it of 
checks and controls, and giving rise to the dangers of over- 
production and to crises destructive of wealth. The organiza- 
tion of consumption, so as to restore the equilibrium of the 
two fundamental activities in the economic world, is one of 
the most vital Liberal needs of our time. 

But jthe strength of the Liberal party, however widely re- 
cruited, can never consist in its numerical strength ; in foat 
field it must always be inferior to democracy and Socialism! 
It should and must consist in quality rather than quantity. 
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Some Liberals would wish to see the Liberal party elevated 
into a kind of general staff of the politieal army. Such a 
claim is certainly exaggerated ; but it is at least reasonable 
to demand that Liberalism should be one of the ‘ scientific 
corps ’ of the service. It is not every infantry man in the 
political service who can understand the value of freedom, 
human personality, and spiritual autonomy ; for that, a more 
highly developed experience and a more highly specialized 
type of mind are required. For this very reason, a Liberal 
party is bound to choose its recruits from the middle classes, 
which are better trained in independent work, have a stronger 
sense of law, and above all possess that culture which is the 
ability to live the lives of others in one’s own person, to look 
at oneself with a critical eye, and to understand and realize the 
dominion of thought over the inferior acti.ities of the mind. 

The reconstitution of Liberal parties therefore essentially 
depends on the cultural task of recalling the middle classes 
to a sense of the reflective and critical \ alue of their own 
activity, and a recognition of the universal character of their 
historical mission. They must recover those political talents 
which they have so brilliantly exhibited in the past, but 
which to-day are dormant, smothered beneath the weight of 
economic technicalities and the encroachments of a mechani- 
cal view of Society, which degrade politics into a cash account 
or a conflict of brute forces. 

The revival of Liberalism as a party confers upon govern- 
ments in their turn a more sincerely Liberal spirit. Party and 
government, as we have already seen,' are not the same 
thing : in the first the predominant feature is differentiation, 
in the second the universality of the end. The very phrase 
‘ governing party ’ symbolizes this relation of species and 
genus, and thus indicates a degree of political maturity at 
which the party is capable of grasping the ideal motives of the 
entire nation. But if a Liberal government has a wider sphere, 
not necessarily depending on the existence of a Liberal party, 
it may yet owe to the revival of this party a livelier conscious- 


' Part II, Chap. I, § 3. 
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ness of its mission ; and to the better preparation of the en- 
vironment, a further incentive to its activity. 

Everything that we have said concerning the necessity of 
a Liberal method in the relations between individuals and 
social groups applies even more strongly to governments, as 
the supreme forces controlling all relations. But it is generally 
the case, in the world of human affairs, that the most neces- 
sary things are also the most difficult things, precisely because 
this necessity is always a moral necessity. And for govern- 
ments, the difficulty of being Liberal is due to the immediate 
opportunities offered them for use of compulsion and force 
instead of trying the longer way of freedom and consent. 
Now the employment of force is not in itself incompatible 
with Liberalism ; on the contrary, without force on the part 
of the government, the liberties of the people cannot be safe- 
guarded. Force is only illiberal when it is illiberally used ; 
when, that is, it is used either with partial motives or in the 
attempt to enforce with brutal impatience the solution of a 
problem requiring vital travail. A government requires a 
profound experience of human nature in order to understand 
the simple wisdom of laissez-faire, and not only curb the 
ardour which would lead it to govern too much, but culti- 
vate the discretion and tact necessary for invisible and un- 
ostentatious work where work is needed. 

In our own times, full as they are of divisions, of conflicts, 
of heterogeneous and conflicting demands, the Liberalism 
that governments most need consists ultimately in a pro- 
found conviction that reasonableness in the long run always 
defeats its enemies ; that in the conflict of opinions and ten- 
dencies, the most rational are the fittest to survive; that 
fictions and falsehoods live no longer than they deserve to 
live ; and that the experience of error and evil is as necessary 
for peoples as for individuals : a labour from which no one 
can save them by presenting them with a truth or a good 
which they cannot understand or value. These maxims are 
simple, even trite ; yet those who obey them are authentic 
statesmen, and not the mere politicians, professional or 
amateur, who spring up at every street comer. 
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We have now traversed once more the \'arious phases 
through which our conception of Liberalism passed,* and are 
in sight of the goal of that development, the Liberal State. 
The State is not the government, as the government is not 
the party ; it is a higher incarnation of the same spirit ; it is 
the higher unity w’hich includes and dominates all differences. 

Our confidence in the vitality of Liberalism rests, in the 
last resort, upon the Liberal State. It is the political State par 
excellence, the mXiTela of the modern world. Its nature, a 
nature strictly dialectical, draws nourishment from all opposi- 
tions, from discord no less than concord, dissent no less than 
consent. No other political organism which has yet appeared 
in the course of history has ever succeeded, with so economi- 
cal a use of means, in embracing so many divergent and 
centrifugal forces, and leaving them the fullest liberty of 
action. The modern Liberal State has not only done this, but 
it has made these forces elements in its own strength, partly 
by drawing them little by little into its own channel, partly by 
using their hostile criticism of itself as means to its own self- 
improvement. 

Is this State now in decay? It certainly appears to have 
been exhausted by the gigantic efforts which have been de- 
manded of it, one following another without intermission. 
Socialism and nationalism, iUibcrally employing the liberty 
bestowed upon them, first tried to undermine it from within, 
and to create an autocratic and dictatorial anti-State. Then 
came the European war, with its inevitably illiberal de- 
mands, and its waste of those moral energies which are the 
great reservoir of Liberalism. Lastly, the economic and social 
storm that followed the War burst upon the State before it 
had time to recover its balance; the rigid framework that 
grew up during the War was shattered before a Liberal reor- 
ganization could come about ; and the result was a collapse, 
of especial gravity in those countries whose historical tradi- 
tions were least deeply rooted. And yet, even in Italy, the 
most sorely tried of all these countries, the Liberal State has 
survived and survives : however hostile conditions may be to 
’ [As method, party, government. State ; cf. p. 357-] 
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its manifestation, freedom is triumphing over its enemies, 
reducing them to impotence through the shoek of their 
mutual opposition, and proving once more that on the 
battle-field of free human competition notliing survives that 
does not deserve to live. 

Thus recent experience affords a proof of the vitality of the 
Liberal State, hard beset, yet issuing victorious from the 
battle. Its rivals, the ‘ technical’ State, the ‘ administrative ’ 
State, the ‘ dictatorial * State, have served only to vindicate 
once more, by their virtual bankruptcy, the triumph of the 
‘ political ’ State. 
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nationalist).* Very rich in infonnatioD and sound in judgement is 

Halevy, Histoire du peupie anglais au xix® si^cle, 7 vols., of which 
i-iii arc published; i, L*Angleterre au 1815; ii, Du lendemain de 
Waterloo a la veille du Refoim Bill (1815^0)5 iii, De la crise du Reform 
Bill a I’avenement de Sir Robeit Peel (1830-41). 

General works on English Ltberaltsmx Acton, History of Freedom, cit. 
Dunning, History of Political Theories, 3 vols., 1903. Sidgwzck, The 
Development of European Polity, 1903. Hobhouse, Liberalism {Home 
University Libiaiy). 

The Brituh Constitutionf beside woiks aheady quoted : E. A. Freeman, 
Comparative Politics, 1873. Dicey, Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution, ed. 3, 18^. Gneist, Das englische Verwal- 
tungsiechtiraGcgemvait (Ital. ti ,Iipai]amentoinglese, 1891) [Engl, tr., 
The History of the English Constitution, 2 vols., 1886]. Glasson, His- 
toire du droit et des institutions d’iVngletcrre. L. Lowell, Government 
of England, 1908. Sidney Low, Governance of England. Courtenay 
P. Ilbzrt, Pailiament {Home Umversily Library). Cf. also A. Shaw, 
Municipal Govcinmeiit in England, New York, 1896. 

The Land Qitestm m the maelcenth ceniwy ; R. Faber, Die Entstehung des 
Agiaiscliutzes in England, 1888. Siiaw-Lefevre, Essays on the English 
and Irish Land Question [cd 2, 1881]. R. Wallace, Land Nationali- 
zation, its necessity and aims, 1B82. Hammond, The Agricultural 
Labouier m the Nineteenth Century. H Levy, Entstehung und Ruck- 
gang des landwiilsch. Grossbetneb in England, 1904. The Poor-law; 
E. Chevalier, La loi dcs pauvics ct la socicte anglaise, 1895. 

English Radicalism ' Mill, Utditaiianlsra, 1862 ; Autobiography, 1873. 
Guyau, La morale anglaise contcmpoiaine, ed. 2, 1885. W. Harris, 
History of the Radical Party in Pailiament, 1885. C. B. Roylange 
Kent, The Enghsli Radicals, an Historical Sketcli, 1899. Leslie 
Stephen, The English Uuhtanans, igoo. Albee, A History of English 
Utilitarianism, 1902. Halevy, La Formation du radicalisme philoso- 
phique, 3 vols. . 1, La Jcuncsse de Bentham j ii, L’Evolution de la doctrine 
utilitaire de 1789 a 1813; m. La Radicalisme philosophique, Alcan, 
1901-4. J. Bardoux, L’Angleteiic ladicale, 1913 Sources: J. Ben- 
tham, Woiks, ed. Bowling, ii vols., 1838-43 (Fi. tr., Bruxelles, ed. 3, 
1840, 3 vols.). James Mill, contributions to the Westminster Review 
1844-8 \ The Church and its Reform, 1836, in London Review founded by 
Molesworth; Fragment on Mackintosh, 1835 (a severe criticism of M.*s 
Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy) . Grote, Essentials 
of Parliamentary Reform, 1831. Macaulay, Works, ed. Mre. Trevelyan 
(his sister), 8 vols., 1866 : vols. i-iv, the History ; v-viii, the Essays. On 

3# G g 
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him : Trevelyan, Life of Macaulay. On the Radicals : J. MacCunn, 
Six Radical Thinkers. 

The Economists: Malthus, Essay on the Piindples uf Population, 
1798; Observations on the Effect of the Com Laws, Inquiry into the 
Nature and Progress of Rent, incoiporated into Principles of Political 
Economy (Ital. ti, in Bibl. deglt Econ ). Ricardo, Piinciples of Political 
Economy and Taxation, 1817, and minor essays (cf Bibl. dei^h Em). 
Ure, Philosophy of Manufactuics, London, 1835 (cvtiacts m Bibl degh 
Econ.f ser. ii, vol. iii, pp. 17 seqg.). J. S Mill, Essays on some Unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy, 1844; Piinciples of Political Econom\, 
1848; political writings, see below. Chief modem ^^olk: Mvrsh^li. 
Principles of Economics, 1890. For the modem conception of the 
relation between profits and wages : E. Atkinson, Distiibulion of Piofils 
For the whole school : Gide and Rist, Hisloire, cit 

The Manchester School : Basti vt, Cobden et la Liguc (select speeches by 
members ci the League, with intioduction). Ca\ our. Quistione ielaU\ a 
alia legislazione inglesc sul commeicio dei ceicali (in Bibhotheque uni- 
verselle, 1845; lepiinted in Sciifti, cd. Zanichclh, 1892). Premicc. 
History of the Free Trade Movement Cunningikm, Rise and Decline 
of the Flee Tiade Movement. Fvwcett, Ficc Tiadc F W. Hirst, 
Free Tiade and other Fundamental Dortnnes ol tlic ManchcsUi School, 
1903 (the best selection of wiilings and speeches). MvcClnm, Si\ 
Radical Thmkeis, cti. Cobden, Political Wimngs, 1870 (Morlcv, Life 
of Cobden, 1881). Bright, Life and Speeches of Biight, cd Barnett 
Smith, 2 vols., 1888. Thompson, Catechism on the Com Laws. Cf also 
the geneial histones. 

The Religious Movement • Abb6 Dclisle, L’Anghcanismc ct Ics sectes 
dissidentes, 1893. R. P. Ragey. La Giise ichgicuse cn.Vnglcltiie. 1896. 
Overton, The Anglican Revival, London, 1B97. Seidie, Noncon- 
formity, its oiigins and piogress {Home Unumit}i Libian) The 0 \foid 
Movement : Newman, Tracts foi the Times , Giammai of .\sscnt, 1870 , 
Apologia and Coircspondence, cd. Anna Mozlcy, 1882, Development 
of Christian Doctiine, 1845 (Fr. Ir. 1905; Ital. ti. 1909). Manning, 
England and Christendom, 1867; The Tiue History of the \'atican 
Council; Apologia pio Vita Sua, 1878 (De Pressen&l, Lc caid. M., 
1897; E. S. Purcell, Life of Caid. M., 1896). Froude, Shoit Studies 
Church, The Oxford Movement Faibbairn, Catholicism, Roman and 
Anglican. Thureau-Dangin, La Renaissance calholique cn Anglctenc, 
3 vols., ed. 2, 1899. 

The Chrishan-Sociahst and anti-Liberal movement : Kingsley, Alton Locke, 
1849 ; Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 1850 ; The Message of Ae Church to 
Labouring Men, 1851 ; Letters and Memories, ed. 3, 1877- Ludlow, 
Christian Socialism and its Opponents. Anon., Tracts on Christian 
Socialism, 1849; The Christian Socialist, 1850-1. More recently top, 
Social Evolution, 1894, expounds Darwinism in a Chiistian-Socialist 
sense. 
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The Reactvm against Free Trade : Sismokdi, Nouveaux principes cono- 
mic pohiique, 1820. Buret, De la mis^rr des classes laborieuses en 
Aiiglctcirc et en France, 1842. From a Socialist point of view : Owen, 
New View of Society, 1813 ; The New Moral World ; Revolution in the 
Mind and Piacticc of the Human Race; Ljfe of Robert Owen, written 
by himself, 1857 (cf. E. Dolleans, R. Owen, 1905; G. J. Houyoake, 
History of Go-operation in England, 1906). Much influence has been 
exercised by the piotcctionisra of the Amcucan Carev, Principles of 
Social Science (Fr. ti. 1858-9). 

The Idealistic Reaction against VuUtarianism : Coi.eridoe, On the Con- 
stitution of Church and State, 1830 (on his Iilcraiy woik cf. Halu Caine,- 
Life of C.j 1887, m Gieal H’nieis). Garlylp, French Revolution, 1837 ; 
On Heroes, 1846; Past and Picscnt, 1843; Chaitism, Life of John 
Stcrlii^, 1851 (cf. Garnett, T C , 1887 ; Hensel, C., Stuttgart, 1901). 
The social aspect of Ruskin’s woik is important . Unto this Last, i860 ; 
Mimera Pulvcns, 18G2-3 » Ciown of Wild Ohvc, 1866; Fors Clavigera, 
1871-4 (cf. Geddes, J. R, Economist, 1887, Hobson, J. R., Social 
Reformer, ed. 2, 1899, Herkner, R., als Soziahcfoimcr, 1900). Dis- 
raeli, What is he^ 1833 , Vindication of the British Constitution, 1835 ; 
novels: Goningsby, 1844, Sybil, 1845; Tancred, 1647; Lothair, 1870; 
Endymion, 1881; specclies: Constitutional Reform, Five Speeches, 
1886; PaiUamentaiy Refoem, 1867; Conservative Policy of the last 
Thirty Years, 1870 (cf. Brandes, Lord Bcaconsficld, Berlin, 1B79). 
Bardoux, Lc Mouvement iddaliste ct social dans Ja liltdrature aoglaise 
contcmporainc au xix® sicclc. 

Later Ltbeialism : Gl.U3STONE, Tlie State in its Relations with the 
Chuidi, 1838 ; Gleanings of Past Yeais, 1843-78, 7 vols., London, 1879 
(cf. Morley, Life of Gladstone, 2 vols., 1905-7). Ashley, Life of 
Viscount Palmerston, 2 vols , 1O76. Reid, Life of Forster. Mill, On 
Liberty, 1859 (Ital. tr. 1924) ; Considerations on Representative 
Government, 1865; The Subjection ofWwncn, 1869: Autobiography, 
1873; Three Essays on Religion, 1874. Against Milfs individualism : 
J. F. Stephen, Libeity, Equality, Fraleinity, 1873. H. Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology, 1876; Political Institutions, 1882; The Man 
versus the Stale, 1884 (Fr. ir. 1888). Contra', F. C. Montague, The 
Limits of Individual Libcity (Ital. tr. in Btbl. di Scienr^e polity ser. i, 
vol. V, by Orlando). T. H Green, Principles of Political Obligation ; 
Liberal Legislation and Fieedom of Contract, in Works, vols. ii, iii. 
Speeches of leading Liberals on cuircnt politics (Harcourt, Hartinq- 
TON, Bright, Chamberlain), 1879-80. 

Modem Liberal writings: Morley, opp. cUty and also Compromise; 
Recollections. Asquith, The Paisley Policy, 1920. Hirst, Liberalism 
and Empire, 1900. Holland, Imperium and Libertas, 1901. Ramsay 
Muir, Liberalism and Industry; The New Liberalism. G. Lowes 
Dickinson, Justice and Liberty. L. T. Hobhouse, LiberalisiO {Home 
University Library). Hbarnshaw, National Self-Government. Pollard, 
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The Evolution of Parliament, 1920. Kbynes, The Economic Conse> 
quences of the Peace, 1919. 

Demarrary ; Mattstf,, Popular Government, 1886. Bryce, The American 
Commonwealth, 1888 (Ital. tr., Btbl. sc. polti.f ser. hi, vol. 1). Erskine 
May, Democracy in Europe, 1877 (Ital. tr., Btbl. sc. polit.). Ostro- 
OORSKI, La Democratic el Potganisallon dcs partis pollliqucs, 2 vols., 
1903 (a woik of great importance : vol. i on England, vol ii on America). 
Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction, 1904. Gooch, Histoiy of English 
Democratic Ideas, 1898; The Hcait of Europe. On Conservatism: 
H. Cecil, Conservatism {Home Umvetsiiy Libtaty)- On Imperialism: 
J. K. Seeley, The Expansion of England, 1883 (Ital. tr., Bibl sc.J/obt.j 
ser. ii, vol. ix). Ciiamderl.vin, Speeches, cd. Boyd, 2 vols., 1914. 
C. Rhodes, Speeches. Imperialistic liteiaturc is veiy abundant and very 
instructive for Liberalism. In English : Hobson, Psychology of Jingoism, 
1901. Perris, The Protectionist Peril, 1903. Hobhouse, Imperialism, 
1905. In French: Gazeau, L’imp^iialisme anglais, 1903. Duplan, 
La Grise anglaise et les iddes de Chambcilain, 1903. Ber vrd, L’Angle- 
terre et I'lmperialisme. In German (the most impoitant): Schulze 
Galvkrnitz, Britischer Impcriahsmus. In Italian: G. de Ruggiero, 
La formazionc dell’ Impero britanmeo (lectures before the Istituto 
superiore dt commercio, Biescia, 1923). On Socialism; Fabian Essays 
on Socialism, ed. Shaw. S. and B. Webb, Histoiy of Trade Unionism; 
Industrial Democracy ; Problems of Modem Industry. Guild Socialism : 
Hobson, National Guilds, ed. 3, 1919. Cbut, The World of Labour, 
ed. 2, 1915. Penty, Guilds, Trade, and Agriculture, 1921. 

For a larger modern bibliography, cf. the author’s L’Impcro biitannico 
dopo la guerra, Florence, Vallecchi, 1921. 

II. FRANCE 

General Works : Lavisse and Rambaud, Histoirc generale, cit., vols. x- 
xii. Seignodos, Histoire poliuque de FEuiope contcmporaine, 1814-96, 
cd. 3, 1903, P. Janet, Histoire des sciences politiques, cit., vol. 11, 
appendix. Michel, L’Idee de I’Etat. Essai critique sur I’histoirc dcs 
theories sociales et politiques depuis la revolution, cd. 3, 1898. Lo\vell, 
Government and Parlies m Continental Europe, 

Tke Reactionaries: Saint-Martin, Dcs erreurs et de la verilc, 1775; 
Lettre k un ami, ou Considorations politiques, philosophiques et 
religieuscs sur la revolution fran9aise, in the year III , Eclair sur I’associa- 
tion humaine, in the year IV. G. de A'Iaistre, Gonsidciations sur la 
France, 1796; Essai sur le principc g^n&'ateur des constitutions poli- 
tiques, 1810; Du pape, 1808; Les Soirees de St. Petersbourg, 1821; 
M^oires politiques et correspondance diplomatique (collected by 
A. Blanc Paris, ed. 2, 1859). Cogordeau, De Maistre, in Les grands 
^crivaiits Jran^ais. De Bonald, Thcoric du pouvoir politique et religieux 
dans la societe civile, 1796; Legislation primitive consideree dans les 
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demicrs temps pai les scules lumieics de la raison, 3 vols , 1802 , Essai 
analvUque sur Ics iois natuirfliji de Pordie social, 1816 Ballanghe, 
Essai sui Ics institutions sociales dans leur rappoit avec Ics idces nouvelles, 
1818, Lssai de palingenesic socialc, 1827-8 Lamennais, Reflections 
sur I’ctat de I’figlise en Fiance pendant le xvm“ siccle et sur la situation 
actuclle, ed 2, i8ai , Essai sui I’mdifference cn maticre de rebgion, 
1819 (repnnted 1885) , La icligion dans ses lapports avec I’ordie aviJ 
et politique, 1826 , Des pioqi<^ de la levolution ct de la guerre contre 
PEghsc, 1829, foi woiks after 1830, s<» bdovv Cf J^et, La philo- 
sophic de Lamcnnais 

The Resioialion comUtuiionaltsU Cousin, Corns d’histoirc de philo- 
sophic moialc au xvmo siccle, 1839-40 Destutt de Tracy, Com- 
mentaue SUI Tespiit dcs lois, 181 1 (Amcnca , 1822 m Ei ance) Chateau- 
briand, La Monaichie scion la Chaile, 1816 Mmf de Stael, Con- 
siderations sur la ie\olution flan^aisc, 181O B Con'!Tvnt, De I’espiit 
de conquete et d’usuipation, 181 j, Pimnpcs de politique, Reflections 
SUI les constitutions et Ics gaiantics, 1814 18, De la lesponsabilite des 
mmisUcs, De la libcitc dts ancicns compaitc a celle dcs modeines, 
De la icligjon Most of these uoiks weie included in Corns de pohtique 
consUtutionellc, cd Labaula>c, i86i,2vols De la libcite, &c (1B19), 
has been translated into Italian, Bibl sc poht , \ol v Daunou, Essai 
SUI Ics gaiantics iiidividuclles, 1818 Dt Barante, Vie ct opimons de 
Royci Collaid Spuller, Ro)ci CoUaid {Les gtands eoiiaws franfau) 
Ch Comte and Cn Duvoyer edited Lc censcur cuiopeen, the chief 
Liberal review of the Restoration period, cf also Comte, Traite de la 
legislation, and Dunoyer, Dc la hbeite du tiavail, 3 vols, 1845 (the 
nucleus of the work was wiittcn and published twenl> >ears earlier) 
Hello, Du regime constitutionncl, cd 2, 1830 GuiroT, Du gouverne- 
ment dc la France depuis la Rcstauiation cl du Mmistuc actuel, 1621 , 
Des mo)ens dc gauvemement ct dc I’opposuion dans I'elat actuel dc 
la Fiance, 1821, Hisloiic du gouvemement rcpicscnlatif, 1B21-2, 
Essai sur Ihisloiic de France, 1821-4, Flistone de la civilisation en 
Euiopc, Histone de la civihsation cn Fiance, 1830 (cf Bardoux, 
Guizot, in Les grands ecriiains /im(ais) A Thierry, tt^uvics, Biuxclles, 
1839 CuERDULiEZ, Theoiic des garanlics mdividucllcs, 1838 De 
Barante, Questions consututionnelles, 1849 Rlmusvt, Passe et 
present Tiilrevu Dvn&in, Le piiU libcial sous la Rcstauiation, 1876 

Economic and social theories (cf Michel, Dc 1 idee dc I’Dtat, at , Gide 
and Rist, Histone, cit) Ihc fundamental woik foi the economies ol 
free trade is J -B Say, Traitd d’ewnonue politique, 1803 , Cours 
d*economie politique, 1828-30 Saint-Simon, Introduction aux travaux 
scientifiques du xix® siecle, 1 808 , Systteic industriel, 1821-2, Catechisme 
dcs industnels, 1822, Nouveau Chijsuanisme, 1825 CEuvres of Saint- 
Simon and Eneantin, 47 vols , Pans, 1865-78 CEuvres choiszs, publ by 
Lemonnier, Bruxelles, 1878 Weil, L’ccole samt-simonienne, 1896. 
Bojssirr, Samt-Simon {Les grands ecnvains franfats) FEDERia, Saint- 
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Simon, 1922. Fourier, Theorie dcs quatrc mouvements, 1808; Th^orie 
de Punite universelle, 3 vols., 1O38 (2nd ed. ; Jiist published 1822 under 
the title Association domestique agricole) ; Le nouveau monde industriel 
et societaire, 1829 (4th cd,, 1848) ; La faussc industrie, 1835-6, 2 vols. • 
CEuvres choisis, ed. Ch. Gide, with intiod. , cf. Bourgin, Founer, 1905. 
CoNsiDERANT, Doctrinc sociale, 1834-41 ; Exposition abregce du sjstcmc 
phalansterien de Fourier (four lectuics at Dijon in 1B41). Sismondi, 
Nouveaux principes d’economic politique ou De la iichcsse dans scs 
rapports avec la population, 1820 ; Etude sur la constitution dcs peuples 
libres; fitudes sur les sciences sociales, 1837. Buret, Dc la miscrc 
des classes laboiieuses en iVngleleiie ct en France, 1842. Buchez, 
Introduction a la science dc I’histoiic, 1833; Histone pailcmcnlaire dc 
la revolution frangaise, 1833-8; Tiail^ dc politique ct de la science 
sociale, 1866. Pec^jueur, Dcs ameliorations matciielles dans leur 
rapport avec la liberte, 1839; Thconc nouvcilc dc I’cconomic sociale et 
politique, 1842. ViDAL, Dc la rcpaitllion dcs lichcsscs ou dc la justice 
distributive en economic sociale, 1846, Vivie en travaillant; projets, 
voies et moyens dc reformes socialcs, 1848. Villeneuml-Bargemont, 
ficonomie politique chretienne, 1834 (cf H. Joly, Lc sociahsme 
chriticn). P. Leroux, De I’humanitc, 1840 ; Refutation dc I’cclcctisme, 
1841 j De rfiglise, 1848; Du chiistianismc cl dc scs engines d^mo- 
cratiques, 1848 ; Frojet d’un constitution dcmociatique et sociale, 1848 
(cf. Thomas, P. Leroux, 1905). L. Napou'on Bonaparte, Dcs idccs 
napolconicnnes, 1839; L’ldec napolconicnnc, 1840; Dc rexlmclion du 
paupensme, 1844. L. Blanc, Oigamsation du travail, 1B39, Le 
sodalisme : droit au travail, 1848 ; Questions d'aujouid'hui ctdc demain, 
s^r, 1-5; Histoirede dixans, Histoiicdclare\olutionfrangaisc, 1847-62. 
L. Stein, Gcschichte d. soz. Bewegung m Fiankicich, 1850. Reydaud, 
£tudcs sur les rcformatcurs ou socialistcs modcincs, cd. 2, 1856, a vols. 

Amrehism: Cadet, Voyage cn Icaiic. 1842; Le vrai Chnstianismc, 
1847. Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la proprictc? 1840; Syst&mc des con- 
tradictions economiques ou Philosophic de la miseic, 1846, Intcrets ct 
principal: Discussion entre Bastiat ct Proudhon, 1850, Dc la capacite 
politique des classes ouvricics, 18G5 , &c Cf. Puecii, Pioudhon et Tin- 
ternalionalc, 1907. Conlta . the ficc-lrade anarchism of Bastiat, Cobden 
et la Ligue, 1845; Harmonies econonuques, 1849. 

Liberal Catholicism. L^Avcnii, 1830, journal condemned by Giegory 
XVI in the Encyclical Miratt cos. To this movement belong the writings 
of the later period oFLamennais, Paiol« d’un croyant, 1834; Aifaircs 
de Rome, 1836-7, 2 vols. (CEuvres, Paris, 1836, 2nd ed., 1844; (Euvra 
posthumes, 1856). Montalembert, Dcs intdrfits catholiqucs au xix® 
si^cle, 1852; L*Eglise Ubre dans l’6tat libre, 1863. On Lacordaire, 
cf. Montalembert, Le pire L., 1862; Comte d’HAUssoNviLLE, L. 
(!.« grands icrivains Jrangais). Dupanloup, La convention du 15 sept, 
et Pencyclique du 8 dec. 1865. P. Gratry, Lettres a Mgr. Dupanloup, 
1870. Contra : Veuillot, L’illusion liberale, 1866. On the whole move- 
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ment cf. A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Lcs ca&oliqucs liberaux, I’^glise et la 
Lib6ralisme de 1830 h nos jours, 1885, On ihe Protestant side: Vinet, 
Essai sui la manifestation des convictions religicuscs et de la separation 
dc rifiglisc dePfitat, 1842. Cf. Scherer, Vinel, 1853. Quinet, (Euvres, 
1857. On tfje relation of Church and State : Debidour, Hist, des rap- 
ports de Pfighse ct de l’£tat, 1898. 

Liberal and democratic ivnters before Thiers, Hist, de la rwolution 
fianfaisc, 1823-7 ) 1830, with Carrel and Magnet, Thiers founded 

the Jaianal national^ in which he published the famous programme of 
tile Liberal party ; Hisloire du consulal et dc I’Empire, 1840 and follow- 
ing years (cf J. Simon, Tliiers, Guizot, R^usat, 1885 , R6musat, Thiers, 
in Les giands ecrivauis fran^ais), Lauartine, political writings and 
speeches collected in La France parlcmentaiic, 6 vols., 1865 j La poli- 
tique rationnelle, 1831 (cf Doomie, L., in Les grands icrihamsfran^ais), 
De T0CQ.UEVILLE, Dc la demociaiie cn Amcrique, pait 1, 1835 1 
1840; L’andcn regime ct la revolution, 1856; Souvenirs (ffiuvres 
completes, 1860-5, 9 vols.; cf. D’Eiciitil\l, A. de T. ct la d^mocratie 
libeiale, 1897), Duveugier de Haranke, Hist, du gouvemcment 
pailcmcnlauecnFiance, 1857. TiiURBAn-DANGJN, Hist de la monarchic 
dejuillct, 7 vols. 

The Rcuolulion of 1848 : Thiers, De la propri^te, 1848. Guizot, De la 
dcmociatie en France (janvicr 1849), 1849. O. Barrot, Mimoires 
posthumesj 4 vols., 1875-6. De ToequEviLLE, Souvenirs, cit. Cheva- 
lier, Question des (ravaiUcurs, 1848. Lamennais, La question du 
ti avail, 1848. COiNsrDi:R.\Nr, La i^oluiion ou Ic gouvernement direct 
du pcuple, 1851. Contra: Bl.vnc, Le gouvernement diicct du pcuple 
par lui-mfimc. Proudhon, Idee generalc de la revolution au xix® si^de, 
cd. 2, 1O51. L, Blanc, Histone de la revolution de 1848, 2 vols., 1870. 
D. Stern, Histoirc de la revolution dc 1848, 2 vols., 1850; ed. 2, 1862. 
Ad. BL.\Nqui, Les classes ouvucies cn Fiance en 1848-9, 1849; Lcs 
populations ruralcs de la France [Joutnal des £con , 1852). Marx, La 
lolta di classc in Fiancia dal 1848 al 1850, preface by Engels (in the 
Italian cd. of Marx’s uoiks published by Avanli). 

Liberalism tender the Second Emptiei Vacherot, La democratic, 1859. 
Ladoulaye, La hbcilc antique ct la hberte moderne, 1BG3; Le parti 
liberal, son progiamme et son avenir, 1863 ; L’Elat ct ses limites, 1868 
(Ital. tr,, Bibl. sc. polit , scr. i, vol. vii) ; La libnte rcligicusc : Questions 
conslilulionncllcs, Prevost-Paradol, Essai dc politique et de litt^ra- 
lurc, 1859; De gouvernement pailcmentaire, 1O60; Nouveaux essais, 
1862 ; La France nouvellc, 1868. Due dc Brogue, Vues aur le gouveme- 
ment de la France. J. Simon, Lc devoir, 1854 ; La libertc, 2 vols., 1859 ; 
Le travail, ed. 4, 1867 ; La politique radicale, 1868, &c. Ollivier, 
L*Empire liberal, 13 vols., 1897-1908. 

Reaciiomry posiiimsm : A. Cokit, Gouts dc philosophic positive, 1830- 
42 ; Systfeme de philosophic positive, 1851-4 ; Appel aux conservateurs, 
1855. A more moderate view is taken by his pupil Littre, Application 
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de la philosophic positive au gouvernement de la societc, 1 850 j Conserva- 
tion, revolution, positivisme, 185a (ed. a, 1879) ; L’^tablisement de la 
troisifemc Rcpubliquc, 1880. 

The school oflsE . Play (La reforme sociale en France, 1864 ; L’Organi- 
sation du travail, 1870 ; La constitution esscntielle de rhurnanite, 1881) 
stands by itself. So does Gobineau, Essai sur I'megaht^ des races 
humaines, 1853-5 (and cd , 1884). Intermediate between I.ibcra]ism 
and the democratic worship of the Stale is Dupont White, L’lndividu 
et P^tat, ed. 2, 1858; La centralisation, i860; La libeite politique 
consideree dans ses rappoits avec I’administration locale, 1864; Le 
progr^s politique, 1868. 

Poltlical literature of the Thhd Republic : De Parieu, L’£tat et scs fonc- 
tions, 1871. H, Passy, Des formes dc gouveinement et des lois qui Ics 
r^issent. Renan, Questions contcmpoiamcs, 1872; La reforme intel- 
lectuelle et morale de la Fiance, 1872 ; Qu’csl-ce qu’unc nation"^ 1882. 
Renouvier, La science et la moiale, 1869; La critique pliilosophique, 
1872-89. Fouillle, L’lddc modcinc du droit, 1878; La science sociale 
contemporaine, 1880 ; Giitique des s>stcmcs dc moialc contemporaines, 
1883 ; La propriete sociale et la donociaUc. 1884. Talve, Les ongines 
de la France contemporaine: L’ancicn 1875; La revolution 

(1, 1878 ; li, 1881 ; ui, 1884) ; Lc r6gimc niodci nc (i> 1 891 ; n, unfinished, 
1^3), Guyan, Esquisse d’un moialc sans obligation ni sanction, 1885. 
Scherer, La democratic en Fiance, 1884. Molin.\rj, L'cvolution 
politique et la revolution, 1884; Les problemes de siccle, 1901. 
P. Leroy-Beaulieu, L’fitat moderne ct scs fonclions, 1880 (Ital tr., 
Bibl. sc. poUt , set. i, vol. vu). A. Leroy-Beaulieu, La ic\olution et le 
lib6ialisme, 1890. Prins (Belgian) La dcmociatie ct le idgimc parlc- 
mentaire, 1884; L’orgamsalion dc la libertc ct le devenir social, 1895. 
Laveleye (Belgian), Lc gouveinement dans la democratic, cd 2, 189a ; 
De I’avcnir dcs peupics catholiqucs, 1894. A Desjardin, La liberty 
politique dans I’Elat modeine. Dorkheim, La division du travail social, 
1893. D’Eichthal, Souvciaincte du pcuple ct gouveinement, 1895. 

L. Bourgeois, La solidarite (JVoui'el/e Reii/c, 1896, slates a quasi-con- 
tractual doctrine related to the social contiact as Bourgeois to Rousseau, 
and more fully expounded in a series of lecluics by vauous writers, 
edited by B., and entitled Essai d’une philosophic de solidaiite, 1902). 

M. F. Buisson, La politique ladicalc. Faguet, Lc liberalismc, 1902. 
Gharmont, La transformation du dioit civil. Duguit, Le droit social 
et le droit individucl. Yves Guyot, La morale dans la concurrence, &c. 
H. Michel, L’idee de Pfitat, at. Fonseorive, Morale et society, 1907. 
P. Matter, La dissolution d« asscmblces parlementaires. Danos, 
L’autarchie economique et P^volution du commerce exterieur, 1921. 
Cf. also Weill, Hist, du mouvement social en France, 1852-1902, Paris, 
1904. On Guild Socialism ; G. Sorbl, Les illusions du progres, 1908; 
R6fiections sur la violence, 1908 (4th ed., 1912)1 Materiaux d’une 
theorie du proletariat, 1919. 
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III. GERMANY 

General Histories: Sybbl, Geschidite der Revolutionszcif : 1789-95, 
cd. 4, 1877; 1795-1800, ed. a, 1878-9; Die deutsche Nation und das 
Kaiserreich, 186a. Gervuws (Liberal writer), Einlcitung in die 
Geschichle des igtcn Jahrb., 1853 (F*". tr. 1858) ; Geschichte des igtcn 
Jahrb., 1856-66. Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte in igtcn Jahrh., 
5 vols., 1886-95 {down to 1848). Fueter (Swiss), Weltgeschichte der 
letzten hundert Jaiiren, 1815-1920, Zurich, 1921. G. Koch, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte d. politischen Ideen, 1892-6. I. Petronb, La fasc 
recentissima della filosofia del dirilto in Germania. 

The Romantic Period: Haym, Die roinantische Schule, 1B70. Walzel, 
Deutsche Romantik, igo8. Meinecke. Wcllburgerlum und National- 
staat, ed. 2, 1911, Sources: Kant, Gnindlcgung zur Metaphysik der 
Sittcn, 1785; KriLik der praktischen Vcinunft, 1788; Mctaphysische 
Anfangsgrundc dci Rcchts- und Tugcndlchrc, 1797; Zum ewigen 
Fiiedcn. J Fries, Philosophischc Rcchislchie und Kntik aller pcsitiven 
Gesclzgcbung, 1803. W. von Huniboldt, Ideen uber Staatsverfassung, 
durch die neue Aanzosischc Revolution vcranlasst, 1791; Ideen zu 
emem Vcisuch die Gicnzcn des Staats zu besiimmen, i79i-~2 (cf. 
Haym, H. j Kittel, W. von Hs. geschichthchc Weltanschauung, rgoi ; 
E. Spranoer, W von H. und die Humanitatsidcc, 1909). F. Schlboel, 
Vcrsuch uber den BegrilT des Republikanismus, 1796; Philosophischc 
Vorlcsungcn aus Jahicn 1804 bis 1806, cd. Windisciimann, 1836-7; 
Dcbci die ncuc Geschichte, Vorlcsungcn gchallcn im Jahre 1810, 
Wicn, 1811 (cf Rouge, F. Scbl. et la gen^e du romanlicisme aJle- 
mand, 2 vols., 1904). Fichte, Bcitrag zur Bciichligung der Urtheile des 
Publikums ueber die franz Revolution, 1793, Zuruckforderung der 
Dcnkfrcihcit, au die Funten Euiopas, 1794, Voilcsungcn ueber die 
BcsLimmung des Gelehrtcn, 1794; Grundlagcii des Naturrechts, 1796; 
Die gcschlosscnc Handelsslaat, 1800, Rcdcn an die deutsche Nation, 
1808. Hardenderg, memoir on the icoiganization of the Prussian 
state, in vol. xUiii of Ranke’s Wcikc. Stein, cf. Delbruck, Die Ideen 
Steins ueber deutsche Vcifassung * Ermnerungen, Aufsalzc und Reden, 
and Meyer, Die Refoim dcr Vciwaltungsoigamsation nach Stein und 
Hardenberg, 1880. A Muller, Voilcsungcn ueber die Elemente der 
Staatskunst, 3 vols., 1808. The historical school • Hugo, Lehrbuch des 
Natuncchts, 1798 , S.avigny, Vom Bciuf unscrer Zeit fur Gesetzgebung 
und Rechlswissenschaft, 1814 (3id ed., 1892); Geschichte des rom. 
Rechts in Mittelalter, 1815-31 ; Systan des heutigen rom. Rechts, 1840 
and later (cf. Becker, Ueber den Streit der historischen und der 
philosophischen Rechtsschule, 1 887 ; Vanni, I giuristi della scuola storica 
di Germania nella storia della soclolc^ia c della filosoHa positiva, 1885). 
ScHLETERMACHER, Ucbcr dcu Bcgtifif dcT verschiedenen Staatsformen, 
1814; Lehre vom Staate (posthumous). Halirr (Swiss), Restauration 
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der Staatswissenschaften, 1820-34, 8 vols. (cf. Croce, Element! di 
politica, 1925). Hegel, Grundlinien dcr Philosophic des Rechts, 1820 
(the additions, which are very important, wcic extracted from IIoUio 
^d Griesholm’s notes of subsequent lectures (Ilal. tr., Messineo, in 
Classici della files, moderna. Gf. again Croce, Elcmenti di politica, o/.). 

Liberalism before Frankfort: R. von Moiil, Die Gcschichlc und die 
Literatur der Staatswissenschaften, 3 vols , 1B5;,. Axcillon, Ueber 
Souveranitat und Staatsveifassung, 1815. K. G. ZACirARr\, Vieizig 
Bucher vom Staate, 1820-32. K. von Rotteck, Rcchtsprinzipicn oder 
Idealer Politik unter hist, begrund. Vcrhaltnisscn, 1820; Lehrbuch des 
Vernunfti cchts, 1829-35. Aretix, Staalsiccht dcr konstitutioncllen 
Monarchic, 1824. L. Hoffmann, Die staatburgerlichcn Garanlicn, 
ed. 2, 1831. L, Bucher, Der Parlamcntaiismus, 1831. Matthias, Die 
Idee der Frcihcit in Individuum, im Staate und in dei Kirche, 1834. 
Eichkorn, Deutsche Staats- und Rcchlsgcschichtc, cd. 4, 1B43-4 
A. Mohl, Ueber das Reprasentatu'system, 1840. Ahrens, Organische 
Staatslehre, 1850 (incomplete; leviscd teissuc undci the title Naturiecht 
oder Philosophic des Rcchls und des Staates, 2 vols , 1870). On the 
Parliament of Fiankfoit, cf. the gcncial histoiics. and mcmoiis by 
Haym (1848-50), Dunker (1840), L.\.mde (1840), Helier (1B49), and 
others, and correspondence of the Grimm bi others and of Di‘aiLM\NN 
with Germnus. 

The theory of political parties : Rohmer (Swiss), Lchic\on dcr pohlischcn 
Parteicn, 1844 (comparing the four parties with the foui ages of man). 
Stahl, Die gegenwartige Partcicn in Staat und Knche, 1863 (by the 
same : Ueber das monarchisclic Pnnzip, 1D45; Die Revolution und die 
constUutioncllc Monarchic, 1848) Frani-', Kiitik allci Paiteicn, 
1864. Bluntschli (Swiss), Character und Geist dcr pohlischcn Par- 
teien. Treitsciike, Hist. pol. Aufeat/c (Paitcien und FiakUonen, 
vol. 111). Peitzig, Die national-liberal Paitci, 1867-92 Paulsen, 
Parteipolitik und Moial, 1900. Stiliich, Die pohlischcn Partcicn in 
Deutschland, rgo8. 

Nationality ; A great contribution to the giowth of a national political 
thought as distinct from the humanitaiianism of the Romantics was 
made by Ranke: especially Fiankicich und Deutschland, 1832; 
Ueber die Trennung und Einlicit von Deutschland, 1832 , Die grossen 
Machte, 1833; Pohlischcs Gcsprach, 1836; in vols. 49-50 of hisWcike, 
except Die grossen Machte in vol 24. The Polit Gespiach was reprinted 
with introduction by Meinecke in 1924. Cf. Lenz , Bismarck und Ranke, 
Kleine hist. Schriften. For the modern idea of nationality cf. Naumann, 
Volk und Nation, 1888; Henritt, Nationalitat und Recht, 1899; 
A. Kirchhoff, Was ist National? 1902 ; Verstandigung ueber die Bc- 
griffe Nation und Nationalitat, 1905; Meinecke, Weltbuigertum und 
Nationalstaat, cit. 

The State according to rights : A. Merkel, Philos. Einleitung in die 
Rcchtswissenschaft, in Holtzcndorf’s Encyclopaedia. Reiim, Geschichte 
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dcr Staatswissenschaft, Gumplowicz, Gesch. der Staatstheorien, 1905> 
L. Stein, System der Staatswisseasrhaft, r8j6. Zachaku, Deutsches 
Staats- und Bundesrecht, cd. 3, 1865. Laband, Staatsrecht des d. 
Rcichs, 3 vols., 1876-82. Gneist, Der Rcchtstaat und die Vcnvaltungs- 
gescliichte in Deutschland, ed. 2, 1879 (Ital. tr. m vol. v of BzbL sc. 
polit.). Gicrke, Das dcutsche Gcnosscnschaftsrccht, 1868-9; Die 
GiundbegrifTc des Staatsiechts und die neucstcn Staatstheorien, 1874; 
Die Gcnossenschaftsthcoiic und died Rechtssprcchung, 1877. Jellinek, 
Gesetz und Verordnung, 1887; Die subjccliven ofientlichcn Rechte, 
Die Erklarung der Mcnschen- und Buigcirechle, ed. 2, 1904; Allge- 
meine Rechtslchre, ed. 2, 1905. Jundico-social works: Waoener, 
EnUvurf zu einem Piogramm des Rcchtcs, 1855; A. MeNGEr, Das 
burgcrliche Rccht und die besitzloscn VoIksJclasscn, i8go; Ueber die 
sozialen Aufgaben der Rechts\\isscn!>chafi, 1885; Neuc Staatslehre, 
1903 (Ital. tr , Lo Stato socialisla, 1915) ; R. Stammlbr, Wirtschaft und 
Recht nach den matenalistischen GcschichtsaufTassung. 

Social iheoiy : nationalist-conscivaih c economists . F. List, Das 
nationale system der politischen Ockonomic, 1841. His pupil Duhrino, 
Kursus der National- und Sozialukonomic, 1873. Conira'. Engels, 
Hcrrn E. Duhrings Umwalzung der VVisscnschaft, 1894. Free trade: 
Schulze Delitzsch, Catechismo di Economia politicale ad uso degli 
opciai tcdcschi (Ital. Ir,, BxbL degh Econ.^ scr. in, vol. ix). Contrai 
Lassalle, Bastiat-Schulzc di DcUlzsch Giuhano economico, ossia 
Capitalc c lavoro (Ital. tr., Bibl degh Econ.^ scr. lii, vol. ix). Social 
Liberals : F. A. Lange, Die Aibcilcrfragc, cd. 3, 1875. Glaser, Erhe- 
bung des Arbcltsbcstandcs zur wutschafUichcr Sclbstandigkeit, 1865. 
Brentano, AibcilergiJdc der Gcgcnnait, Mcinc Polcmik mit K. Marx, 
1890J Ueber Uisachcn dcr hcut^cn sozialen Noth, 1889. Herxner, 
Die sozialc Refoim als Gebot des wirlschafllidicn Portschritts, i8gi; 
Die Arbcilcifragc, cd. 5, 1908. SaiOLzs Gaevernitz, La Grande Intra- 
piesa (Ital tr., Bibl. degh Econ.j scr iv, part i) ; Zum sozialen Fricden; 
Brilischci Impcualismus, cil. Cf Simmcl, Ueber sozialc Differenzierung, 
i8go. On the agiicultural classes ondci Golz, Dielandlichc Arbeits- 
klasse und dcr prcussische Staal, 1893 Wagner, Agiar- und Indus- 
triestaat, cd. 2, 1902. 

5 ocia/wm.MEnRiNG,Gcsch.d.dcuts SozialdcmoLialic, 1898. Andler, 
Le socialisme d’lilat cn Allcmagnc, 1897. W Sombart, Le socialismc 
ct le mouvcmcni social au xix® sicclc, 1898. Bernstein, Zur Gesch. u. 
Thcoiic des Sozialismus, 1901. 

Christian-Socialisl theories : ]0Ra (Catholic), Gesch. d. sozialpolitischen 
Parteien, 1867. Gohre, Die cvangelischsoziale Bewegung, 1896. 
Ulhorn, Kalholizismus und Protestantismus gegenuber der sozialen 
Frage, 1887. Weber, Die soziale Organisation des r6m. Katholizismus 
in Deutschland, 1890. Troeltsch, PoUtischc Elik und Christentum, 
1904. Goyau, L’Allemagnc rcligieuse (Protestantisme-Calholicismc). 

Anarchism’. Max Stirner, Der Einzige und sein Eigentum, 1844. 
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Stammler, Theoric des Anarchismus, 1894. Zenker, Der Anarchismus, 
1895. Elsbacher, Der Anal chismiu, 1900. 

The Empire'. J. Fischer {lilberal wiitcr) Piciissen am Abschlusse dcs 
ersten Halfte dcs igtcnjahrh., 1876. TREiTSCiiKE,ZehnJahredeutscher 
Kampfe, 1865-70; Hist, politische Aufsatze, 1886-97; PpUtik, 1899 
(Ital. tr., Ruta, 4 vols.) [Engl, tr., 2 vols, 1916]. Onken, Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. E. Marks, Kaiser Wilhelm I, cd. 3, 1899. La\isse, Trois 
Empercurs d’AlIemagnc, 1888. Lowell, Government and Parties in 
Central Europe, cit. Bismarck, Ausgewahltc Rcdcn, 1862-81, Berlin, 
1877-81 ; Pensieri c ricordi (Ital. tr., 2 vols., 1898). Cf. P. Matter, 
Bismarck et son temps, 3 vols , 1908. The Kulturkampf : Ham, Der 
Kulturkampf, 1881. Goyau, Bismarck ct I’Eglisc; Lc Culturkampf. 
Bazen, L’Allcmagne cathoHque au xix® siccle. Kannegiesser, Les 
catholiques allcmands, 1891. The Old Catholic movement of the 
seventies : Buhle, Der Altkathol , 18O0. Schulte, Der Altkathol., 
Gesch, seiner Entwicklung, 1887. Impciialislic policy: Adler, Die 
imperialistischc Sozialpolitik, 1897. Deitzel, Wcltwirtschaft und Volks- 
wirt'.haft, 1900. Naumann, DemokraUc und Kai«eitwm, cd. 3, 1904. 

On the present day^ the following may scr''c general guides : Naumann, 
Mitteleuropa, 1915 (Ital. tr., 2 vols.) [Engl, tr., 1916]. Max Weber, 
eii., and Nationalstaat und Volkswirtschaft, 1895; Wahlieclit und 
Demokratie in Deutschland, 1918 ; Parlamcnt und Regicnmg in neuge- 
ordneten Deutschland, 1918 (Ital. tr., Ruta, 1919). Fulter (Swiss), 
Weltgeschichtc, at. Rathenau, Der ncuc Slaat, 1919. Vicrkandt, 
Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel, 1924. Meinecke, Die Staatsiason, 1925. 

IV. ITALY 

Wc shall give a biicfcr account of Italian political bterature, because 
the number of works that have in any important way influenced the 
development of political ideas is very icslizcled. For a larger biblio- 
graphy the reader may refer to the general works quoted below. 

General works : Lavisse-Rambaud, at.^ Seignobos, cil., Lowell, cit. 
Bolton King, History of Italian Unity, 1899 (Fr. tr , 2 vols , igoO* 
Oriani, La Cotta pohtica in Italia (3 vols., published by La Voce). 
Raulich, Storia del Risorgimcnto politico d’ltalia, 1815-48, 3 vols., 
1920. Hartmann, II Risorgimcnto (Ital. tr., Mazanini, 1924)- Croce, 
Storia della storiograSa italiana ncl secolo xix, 1921. Ciasca, L’onginc 
del Prt^ramma per Fopinione nazionale italiana del 1847-8, 1916. 
SoLMZ, II Risorgimento ilaliano, 1919. Anzillotti, Gioberti {CollezioMi 
storicay published by Vallecchi). Rosi, LTtalia oierna, J918; Storia 
contemporanea d’ltalia, ed. 2, 1922. 

The period of preparaiion : the southern tradition, Croce, Storia del 
Regno di Napoli, 1 925. G. de Ruggiero, II pensiero politico meridionale 
nei secoli xviu c xix, 1922. Sources : Giannone, Dell’ Istoria civile del 
Regno di Napoli, 1723; II Trir^no, 1895; Vita, ed. Nicolini, 1915* 
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Dialogue sur le commerce des bles (II pensiero dell’ Abate Galiani, 
ed. Nicolini, 1909). Ftlangieri, LasnVoza della lcgislazione> 1788 and 
Utei (Florence, 1664). Pagano, Saggi politic! (Opcre, Lugano, iSgi), 
Cuoco, Frammenti di leltere a V. Russo; Sa^io storico (ed. Nicolini) ; 
Plalonc in Itaha (d’Ajala, i86i) ; artides and essays selected by Gentile, 
Scntli pedagogic! di V. G., 1909. Northern Italy : Ciasca, op. cit., and 
L’cvoluzione cconomica della Lombardia dagli inizi del secolo xk al 
i860, 1924. Prato, La vita cconomica in Piemonte a mezzo il secolo 
xvni, 1908. H,\zard, La revolution fran^aisc ct les lettres italiennes, 
igio. Alfieri, Della tirannide, libii ii, 1777; Del principe e delle 
leltere, 1786; Misogallo, 1799 (cf Gobetti, La filosofia politica -di 
V. Alficii, 1924). On Ca^i, L Ferrari, Del Gafffe, periodico nulanese, 
1899. Verri, Scritu inediti, London, 1825; Storia di Milano, 
continued by P. Guatodi, Floicnce, 1851 (cf. A. Ottolini, P. Verri 
e i suoi tempi), Gioia, Disscrlazione sul problema, quale dei governi 
libeii meglio convenga alia felicita d’ltalia, 1798 (cd. 3, Lugano, 1B33). 
Romagnosi, Opcre, 184a; Scicnza dclle costituzioni, 1847. Foscolo, 
Prose poliuchc (Discorso su Fltalia, Oiazionc a Bonaparte; Della 
servitCi d’ltalia, discorsi 4; Lcttcia apologctica), 1O50. 

The movements of iSso-i • Naples : Croce, Stona, and Una famigUa 
di patrioti, 1920. Tuiin : Santarosa, DelJe speianze d’ltalia (Risorgi* 
mento, 1920); La nvoluzione piemontese del 1821 (tr. Luzio, 1920). 
The Modciatcs: the journal 11 Concihatoic, 1818-19. Manzoni, 
Osservaziom aulla morale cattolica, 1819. Rosminz, Filosofia della 
politica (Opere ediie cd ineditc, xx, 1837) ; La coslituzione secondo la 
giustizia socialc (with appendix on the umty of Italy), 1848. Gioberti, 
Del primato maiale e civile degl’ Italiani, 1843 , Del rinnovamento 
civile d’llalia (ed, Nicolini, 3 vok.; cf. AwziLLOTn, Gioberti, at .). 
Tommaseo, Dell’ Italia, 1835. Balbo, DcUe speranze d’ltalia, 1843 ; 
Della monarchia lapprcsenlativa in Italia, 1857 (mcomplete and 
posthumous). Mamiani, Scntli jjoliUci, 1853. D’Azeguo, Scritti 
politici c lettcrari, 2 vols., 1872. G. Gapponi, Scritti edui ed inediti, 
1877. Lambrusciuni, Pcnsieri di un sohlaiio (Barbera, 1887). 
G. Durando, Della nazionalita ilaliana, 1846. L. Torelli, Fensieri 
sull’ Italia di un anonimo Lombardo, 1846. 

The social and economic movement of 1848: G. Prato, Fatti e dottrine 
cconomiche alia vigilia di 1848, 1921 ; F. Ferraia a Torino, 1849-59, 
1923. Libeiahsm in Italy ; Cavour’s works, and Ferrara’s fine intro- 
ductions to the Bibiioieca degb Economisli, 1850 and later. French 
Socialism and ils influence in Italy : Petrucm^elu, La rivoluzione di 
Napoli ncl 1848 (ed, 2, Torraca, 1912). Mondadh, I moti politici del 
18^, igo2. G. D£ Ruggiero, op. cit . 

Democrats; G, Mazzini, Scritti edili ed inediti (author’s ed., 1841- 
81; naiinnal ed., 1906 and latcTj less cumbrous, Scritti: Politica ed 
Economia, 2 vols., 1898 ; Filosofia, 2 vols., 1902, R. King, Mazzini 
(Ital. tr, 1903) ; Salvkmini, II pensicro religiose, politico e socialc di 
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G. M, 1905, Gentile, Mazzim c Giobeiti) G Cattaneo, Opere 
edite ed medite, iBga (cf Salvcmini, Lc pin belle pagme di G G , with 
introduction, Treves) G Ierrari, Filosoha della nvoluzione, 1851, 
Stoiia delle iivoluziom dTtaba, 1856 and latei , Teona dei periodi 
politici, 1874, Histone de la latson d’J^tat, i860 
Ongms of the Right BRoncRio, Stoiia del Pailamcnto subalpmo, 
1866. CvvouR, Gh Scritli, cd Zamchdli, 1892 , Lctteie edile cd m- 
edite, ed Chiala, 3rd cd , 1903 Discoisi scclti, 1851-61, published 
L’Esamc, edited with introduction by Lely, 1925 Treitschke, Ca\oui 
(Ital tr , Gecchim, igai) Z^nichelli, C , 1905 T Ri,rriNi,Lagio\i- 
nezza del Conte di C , 2 Nols , 1912 R Murri, C , 1915 P Matter, 
C etPunileitahenne, 1922-5 

Religious fx>licy Min&hetti, Della libcila leligiosa (in Opusc econ e 
letter , 1871) , State c Chicsa, cd 2, 1878 , Mici ucoidi, 1889 Bon&hi, 
La chicsa libeia (\uova Vnlologia), 1870 Padic Curci, La nuova 
Italia e 1 \ccchi zelanti Piola, DlIK libciU della Chicsa, 1874 G M 
Bertini, II Vaticano e lo Stato, 1877 M\RU^o, La libciU dicoscicnza, 
Cnstiancsimo, catlolicismo c civilta, Ci also Qu\.drott\, La 
chiesa cactolica ncUa ciisi uiuvcrsalc, 1921 GvnuVLE, Rivoluzionc 
protestante, 1925 

Policy and admtnisiialion S Spa\entv, Dal 1848 al i8Cr, ed Cioce, 
ed 2, 1923, La politica della Dcstra, cd Ciocc, 1901 aIivoiietti, 
I partiti poUtici c la loio ir^ucnza ndla giusUzia e ncU' amministra* 
zionc, 1885 Economic and soaal pioblcms Corrcnti, Scuiti scelti, 
ed Massaiam, 4 vols , iSgi-j J\civi, riammcnli dclP mchicsta agiaiia 
(with other studies, ui a volume published by the Ministiy of ^Vgucul- 
ture,ed 2, 1883) 

Political thought of De Sanctis SctiUi politici (Fciiaiclli) , Distorsi 
pohtici, collected by Cioce in La Qilica, 1914, Stoiia della Icttcratuia 
italiaoa, ed Croce, vol 11 Cf also B Spuenty, Principii di etica, 
ed Gentile, 1901 Dc Meis, Dopo la laurcT, 2 vols , i868-g 
/fationahty T \parelli d’Azeclio, Ddia nazionahta, 1847 Pis \nclu, 
Lo Stato e la Nazione, 1862 Mvriano, L indi\iduo e lo Stato, 1876 
Mancim, Pielezioni, 1873 Z\nichelu, Nazionc c dcmocrazia, 1885 
Holtzendorit, Le punape dc nationalitc ct la liltciature italienne 
{Revue de droit intern , 11 92) Miceli, Lo Stato c la INazione, 1890 
The southern question Forilnvto, II Mczzogiorno e lo Stato itahano, 
1880-igio, 1911, Qucstionc raciidiondlc c iifoima tiibutaiia, 1920 
SoNNiNo and Fr^nciieiti, Condizioni cconomiche e amrainistiative 
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